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PREFACE 


The present work is an attempt, — apparently the first of its 
kind, — ^to oolleot, analyse, and ^tematise as far as possible aU 
the information contained in the genuine Ismaili literature 
conoerning the history of the grand Shi'ite movement which 
brought about the foundation of the Fatimid caliphate in N. 
Africa in 297/900. This work is not intended either to establish 
or refute the truth of such tradition, or of the claims of the 
Fatimids, or anything similar. The information collected here 
has remained for many centuries a jealously guarded secret, and 
only the changing spirit of modern times has made it possible to 
obtain aocess to it. Although every possible effort has been made 
to render this collection as exhaustive as possible, it is beyond 
doubt that a certain number of references, some of them perhaps 
of interest, have remained unused, partly because the works in 
which they arc- found were not accessible, and partly because they 
are included (as it often happens in religious works) in the most 
unexpected contexts, where no one would reasonably search for 
them. It seems, however, almost certain that those would not 
alter the general picture in any essential way. 

If this work should prove useful to students, this is entirely 
due to the most precious, admirable and unfailing co-operation 
and support of my Ismaili friends. Without their help nothing 
could ever havo been achieved on these lines. It is a sorrow to 
me that I am not able to acknowledge here publicly my feelings 
of profound gratitude and indebtedness to each of them 
separately. Old prejudices are still by no means dead, and 
many of those who have proved their sincere sympathy with the 
oause, and have done very much to assist in those researches, 
would not wish to be associated with them in public. 

I am immensely indebted to Mr. AJi Mahomed Mecklai, the 
President of the Islamic Research Association, with his Executive 
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Committee, for the publication of this work in their series; and 
to Mr. A. A. A. ryzee, for his helpfulness in placing at my 
disposal his most valuable collection of Mauusoripts. My pro> 
found gratitude is also duo to Mr. J. A. B. Palmer for having 
kindly taken upon himself the dreary task of going through the 
EngUsh of this work. 

W. IVANOW. 

Bombay, July 1941. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


There is quite a considerable literature concerning Ismailism, 
its origin, the history of the Fatimid caliphate, and othei' cognate 
matters. Numerous works, mediaeval and modern, are specially 
devoted to this subject. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to 
say that these matters are generally regarded as well-known, and 
as constituting no problem, not only in the eyes of educated 
Muhammadans, but also in those of many orientalists. It seems 
therefore to be not quite mineoessary to explain why a new 
publication on these subjects, which introduces to the student 
the original Ismaih tradition, may not be superfluous or useless. 

The triumph of the Fatimid movement, and the brilliant 
career of the earher Imams who built a great empire in N. A&ica 
and Egypt, undoubtedly belong to the most momentous periods 
in tlie history of the Islamic nations, and of Muslim culture in 
general. Certain activities of the dynasty evoked far-reaching 
repercussions, not only within the wide limits of the Islamic 
world, but even affected the history of the for away Christian 
Emope, as in the case of the Crusades, for which the policy of 
some Fatimid caliphs was largely responsible. For aU these 
reasons theit history well deserves careful and critical study. 

At the same time such a study presents almost unsurmount- 
able difficulties. It is not soaroity of records, — ^whibh in fact are 
abundant, — but the absence of reliable guidance to the inner 
logic of the Fatimid activities which makes their history liable to 
TnianudBr Ht a.n(liTig . As seen by the eye of the outsider, uninitiated 
into the complex fabric of the religious base of their authority, 
their history appears as a fantastic mosaic, composed of the most 
contradictory, conflicting, and apparently incompatible elements. 
Periods of remarkable mihtary triumphs, of unprecedented pros- 
perity and security, unparalleled religious tolerance, patronage 
of learning, art, and other cultural activities, are ohaoticaEy 
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intermixed with periods of great national disasters, famines, 
internal unrest, armed revolts, terrible defeats, abject misery, out- 
bursts of wild fanaticism and religious persecution, the unprece- 
dented growth of superstition, extremist beliefs, and so forth. 
The bewildered historian, from whom the secret inner motives of 
many aspects of the Fatimid aotivitieB are hidden, is left entirely 
to liis own efforts to make sense of the capricious and bizaiTe 
course of evolution of the Patimid caliphate. 

The mediaeval historian obviously could not be expected to 
realise that the Patimid caliphs, in their position of semi-divine 
kings of the ideal theocratic state, were always under an obliga- 
tion to comply in their actions with certain popular ideas and 
ideals, expectations and beliefs, following to a great extent tradi- 
tional standards set for theii' activities, wliich they could alter 
only with great difficulty. Such hidden springs of their drama 
have up till now remained inaccessible to students. In the 
absence of anything better, the mediaeval historian had chiefly to 
roly upon so-called “thoroughly established facts, well known to 
every one”, in other words on mere popular ideas of the matter, 
founded upon, and continuously reinforced, by the anti-Patimid 
propaganda of the Baghdad caliphs and their supporters. In the 
course of the long process of such semi-spontaneous and collec- 
tive accumulation of ideas, and their polishing and adjustment in 
the course of oral transmission, a consistent and comprehensive 
picture of Patimid affairs was evolved. It well merits a special 
study, and its comparison with the original sectarian version, so 
far as the latter can be recovered, shows that in fact it was a kind 
of “negative” version as opposed to the authentic and logical, 
“positive” version. By a natural process of condensation of 
colours, under the pressure of religious sentiment, not only has 
the story become as a whole very dark, hut, moreover, every 
“white” spot in the original has been replaced with a corres- 
ponding “black”. 

Compariug both these versions, we can draw long lists of such 
opposite parallels. Ismailism, beyond any doubt, was chiefly 
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based oHj and animated by fervent religious sentiment, without 
which it could have never come into existence: — ^in the “nega- 
tive” version it appears os a doctrine of atheism. It was, also 
quite undoubtedly, one of the most consistent monotheistic 
systems over conceived by human mind : — ^the “negative” version 
declares that it was reaUy a doctrine of dualism, the “religion of 
the Magians”. The central and fundamental ideal of Ismailism, 
also common to various Shi'ite sects, was tho ultimate triumph 
of Islam as the sole religion of the world, the ultimate union of 
mankind in “one flock under one shepherd”, i.e. the Imam from 
the house of the Prophet, who alone can guide long suffering 
humanity to a righteous and peaceful life, filling the earth with 
justice and equity even as much as it has always been filled with 
injustice, oppres.sion, and bestiality: — ^inthe “negative” version 
wo find that Ismailism was "invented to blow up Islam from the 
inside”. In the Shi'ite doctrino the Alid descent of the Imam 
was one of the primary and indispensable dogmas; — ^the “nega- 
tive” version “proves” that al-Mahdi and his successors were the 
descendants of a Persian heresiarch, or a Jew. 

In its pure and complete form this version was probably 
never used by historians who found themselves too often con- 
fronted with facts which demonstrated its absurdity beyond dis- 
pute. On such occasions their remedy has been to suggest fheir 
own compromise version, or somo oonjectmal explanation, 
through which gradually great confusion has been introduced, 
and now in fact feigns in the literature of the question. Modern 
researches, based on the same materials, applied the same method. 
This is why we learn that Ismailism, an essentially conservative 
movement, had a “revolutionary” nature, or was created by 
“Persian nationalistic aspirations”, while in reality it was pro- 
bably the most ruthlessly consistent development of the earliest 
principles of Islam. 

The value of the original Ismaili tradition, even of those 
"crumbs” of it which alone can now be traced in available 
genuine Ismaili works, lies in its furnishing the background to tho 
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non-Ismaili information, and yielding clues for the decipherment 
of many of the implications in a mass of material that had 
remained a chaos of popular ideas and individual, home-made 
theories and guesses, usually quite baseless and imaginary. Let 
there he no illusions about the Ismaili tradition itself: it is pro- 
foundly influenced and modified by religious theories, beliefs, 
superstitions, etc. But there is also no doubt that in the main 
it preserves a correct idea of the “skeleton” of events, however 
fragmentary such reminiscences may be. The present work is an 
attempt at collecting, systematising, and, as far as possible, 
elucidating the tradition. We are here concerned only with the 
lustory of the Fatimid movement before its final triumph mani- 
fested in the proclamation of al-Mahdi as caliph, in 297 /909, in 
Raqqada. The reason why this work is limited to this period 
alone is the difficulty of undertaking a revision of the entire 
history of the Fatimids. Strange to say, as far as it is possible 
to see without special study, Ismaili literature as it survives at 
present preserves relatively much more information concerning 
the earliast period than concerning the history of the caliphate. 
That this is not an illueion is clear fifom the 'Uy'O/mi’l-aTehbSr of 
Sayyid-na Idris who wrote in the middle of the ninth/fifteenth c. 
The remarkable meagreness of his information, his thorough de- 
pendence on general historical literature, prove beyond doubt 
that no detailed and genuine liistorical materials had been pre- 
served in the Ismaili community, probably on account of the 
tragic end of the dynasty. 

It may be added that long established tradition, grown out of 
the religious controversy, has introduced a certain standard 
scheme in all works dealing with Fatimid history, even the most 
modem ones. This scheme consists mainly in tracing the genea- 
logy of the founder, al-Mahdi, and describiug the impious doc- 
trine, preached by the dynasty. The first item is not only due 
to the fact that for mediaeval authors the history of the state 
was the history of its kings. It seems that it also largely depends 
on the fact that such genealogy occupied a very prominent place 
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in ti.0 system and works of the Ismailis themselves, because the 
Alid descent of the Imam was one of the most important dogmas, 
while the dark period of “occultation” always evoked certain 
doubts, and demanded special explanations. In a critical study, 
quite obviously, the question whether al-Mahdi reaUy descended 
from the Prophet or not, is hardly essential for the historian. It 
will never be solved beyond dispute, and such a solution is a 
matter of curiosity only. Evenif the Patimidsroally bad nothing 
to do with the Prophet, they were at any rate universally recog- 
nised as his descendants by their followers, and wore compelled 
to act according to those standards and religions ideals which 
they undoubtedly would have followed, had they been authentic 
Alids. 

The question of the “origin” ofismailism, audits “founder” 
does not arise for the Ismaili : the founder is the Prophet, and 
the origin is the Divine Revelation of Islam. The mediaeval 
mentality had no ideas of evolution or the collective work of 
generations, and could not grasp the most complex process which 
formed the full-grown Ismaili doctrine. For mediaeval man 
rehgiouB doctrine was always eternal, unchangeable, even if 
founded by the supposed heretics. Therefore the mahcious Ibn 
al-Qaddah, who lived in the seoond/eighth c., must be made to 
invent the Ismaili doctrine of the fifth/eleventh c., and later. 
It is pathetic to study the learned discussions of critical, up-to- 
date scholars as to whether Ibn al-Qaddah was, or was not, the 
“founder” of the doctrine. 

With r^ard to the doctrine itself, and its evolution, the 
IsmaUi tradition, quite naturally, does not give any direct indica- 
tions; as far as possible while handling purely religious material, 
the matter is avoided in the present work. The question can 
only be treated by means of critical and thorough study of the 
earliest available Ismaili works. It may be noted, however, 
^that the very facts of the history of the Fatimid movement were 
by no means something entirely unconnected with its religious 
evolution. There is not the slightest doubt that the evolution of 
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the doctrine was inseparably, as body and soul, connected with 
the development of the political successes of the movement, its 
expansion, its political aims, and so forth. And vice versa, ideo- 
logical and political considerations were strongly influenced by 
the evolving system of dogma, both its theory and popular beliefs. 
This is particularly noticeable in such, an important and cardinal 
point as the doctrine of the Imamat. Uncontrollable events in 
family life could alter the originally simple and consistent theories, 
while the theory itseK could influence dynastic decisions. 

In addition to this there is no doubt that an important 
process was silently and unostentatiously at work for a long time. 
The unprecedented successes of the Fatimids which placed them 
at the head of the whole Shi'ite movement undoubtedly attracted 
to them a huge number of recruits from various decaying Shi'ite 
schools. These people brought with them a great many ideas 
which had to be adjusted to, and amalgamated with, the standard 
Ismaili theory. In fact, it is possible to discern sometimes 
quite clearly that theories and logical consequence carried little 
weight even in purely theoretical speculations. Many theories 
appear which are indubitably introduced as compromises, 
explanations, or apologies to justify certain acts or changes in 
the system required by irrational events. All such alterations are 
carefully built up in the usual traditional style. 

The value of the original Ismaili historical tradition is not 
limited only to the chance of a better understanding of the sub- 
stratum of the doctrinal evolution, arid the course of the events 
which determined the further destinies of the Fatimid movement 
under then’ caliphate. EeUable knowledge of the details of their 
experiment is of immense importance to the study of the major 
problem of Shi'ism in general, because the Fatimid caliphate was 
the only known large scale instance of the realisation of the 
Shi'ite dreams and theories concerning the Alid theocratic state. 

Under the influence of the “negative” propaganda version 
not only mediaeval, but even modern historians acquiesce in the 
idea that Ismailism was somethii^ different from Islam. They 
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thus disregard the immensely important faot that in reality it 
was the leading and the moat t3?picaJ and developed school of 
Shi'ism. The latter itself, according to these ideas, was merely a 
“political” movement, or rather “ubiquitous Ahd intrigue”, a 
long series of risiugs on the port of the numerous Alid adventurers, 
impudently outraging that authority of the Omayyads and 
Abbasids which had been “established by law”. Even in the 
most up-to-date researohes we read that only after a long period 
of time did Shi'ism begin to develop its own religious doctrine, 
and even this took, the form of absurd and fantastic aeotarian 
beliefs. Views of this kind imdoubtedly require thorough 
revision. 

References to the original Shi'ite som-ces suggest that there 
was little material difference in the doctrine of the various Shi'ite 
schools (just as there was not much difference between Shi'ite 
and non-Shi'ite Islam) as far as concerns their real religious 
beliefs and forms of worship, apart of those abstruse theoso- 
phical speculations with which the rank and file of the community 
had nothing to do. Ismailism, under the most able guidance of 
the early Fatimids, achieved a great success, while all other sects, 
including the school to which later on was conceded recognition 
as the “orthodox” Shi'ite doctrine, the Ithna-'ashori, were dis- 
organised and depleted, lost their infiuence, and in many cases 
entirely disappeared. 

Ample material means, the position of a sovereign state, 
and especially the great enthusiasm of the masses, permitted 
Ismailism to develop its doctrine and create a large literature to 
the extent which no other branch of Shi'ism could have dreamt 
of producing at the time. In fact, Ismailism anticipated many 
advanced phases in tho evolution of general Islamic thought, 
which were to appear centiu-ies later. It was, above aU, this pre- 
cipitate advance which created the iUusion of the “rupture” with 
the more backward circles of Islam. In reality it was a grave 
disservice to Ismailism because it furnished the pretext for 
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propaganda whioh misinterpreted their philosophy, and raised the 
ory that the movement was “outside the pale of Islam”. 

From a purely critical point of view, Ismailism was un- 
doubtedly the most catholic and highly developed form of Shi'ism, 
and is thus invaluable for the study and understanding of the 
Shi'ite mind in general. The part of the latter in Islamic cultural 
progress was resolutely obscured by anfci-8hi‘ite sources, and its 
real extent and impUoations are only now beginning to dawn 
upon us. There is no doubt that serious researches wiU inevitably 
bring to light much more material whioh will necessitate a 
thorough revision of existing ideas and theories, and, as a result, 
the rewriting of many pages in the history of the Islamic 
civilisation. 




I. SOURCES. 


It appears that every reference to the Isniailis found in 
general literature has already been brought to light, and no 
important and substantial materials remain unused. A complete 
bibliography was published in 1922 by L. Maasignon, in his 
“Esquisse d’une Bibliographie Qarmate” (in the “Volume of 
Oriental Studies presented to Professor E. G. Broume”, pp. 329- 
338). Additions to his list have of late been published periodic- 
ally by A. A. A. Pyzee, in the JBBRAS, Bombay, in 1935, 
1936 and 1940. These ILsts include the Ismaili and non-Ismaili 
Islamio works, and tho studies by different orientalists. 

Most probably all early non-soctarian authors, when writing 
about the origin of lamailism and the Eatimid dynasty, when 
they do not offer their own theories, derive their information 
from a few original sources. And these themselves are ultimately 
based on a few Ismaili works, especially the Iftit3,^u’d-da‘wa of 
Qa^ Nu'man (of. further on), or perhaps some other early authors 
whose namos have not oome down to us. The information de- 
rived from those early works was gradually adulterated by 
various additions, or porversionB of the original statements, or 
“ oondensation ”, or intensification of tho alleged horeticism. And 
finally, when numerous versions were in circulation, these wore 
still further perverted under the influence of different theories, so 
that ultimately lost aU historical value. To trace this process, 
and to extract and systematise aU that hitherto has been made 
accessible to students in this matter, would be an exceedingly 
useful work. It would form a fascinating subject for a doctorate 
thesis, or the initial work of a serious research student, working 
somewhere within easy reach of a large and up-to-date library. 

With genuine Ismaili sources remaining inaccessible, and 
general sources being much adidterated, fragmentary, and ofte 
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perfectly worthless, the works of different orientalists mostly 
were “movements in darkness”. Except few they mostly pre- 
serve any value only as raw material, — in so far as they edit or 
translate original sources, either Ismaili or non-Ismaili. In their 
own conclusions and deductions different authors usually place 
too much confidence on the “contemporary testimony”, despite 
the obvious fact that it is seriously corrupted by bitter, religious 
and political jealousies and enmities. The result was that the 
same hostilo attitude crept into, and continued at work, in what 
were intended as critical and perfectly impartial studies. Thus, 
in spite of more than a hundred years of research, and the publica- 
tion of many interesting contidbutions, the problem remains as 
insoluble as it was in the beginning. 

Genuine Ismaili works have been not entirely unknown in 
European libraries for many decades past. But, strangely, they 
never attracted the attention of the students to the extent which 
they really doserved.i And now that at last the way has been 
opened to direct acquaintance with Ismaili literatiure, wo may 
take stock of what is generally available. It would be proper to 
say that genuine Ismaili literature, being , entirely religious in its 
interests, completely ignored history. Its authors and readers 
most probably relied on the general historical works. As shown 
further on, there is, for the earlier period, strictly speaking, only 
one historical work, — Qa^ Nn'man’s Iftita,Jyu’d-da‘wa. The 
next group of works, which to some extent may yield historical 
information, is hagiological tradition, this group also contains 
very few works. The next, also very limited group, is that of 
works on controversy, — just a few that contain allusions to 
historical facts. Finally pomes the material which forms the 
main contents of IsmaUi literature, namely the esoteric specula- 
tions, Ijoqa'iq. Here, in the mystic twilight, facts and things of 
this world lose their ordinary features and outlines, laws of logic 
and commonsense often disappear, and we enter the enchanted 
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I Cf . further on, the beg. of Chapter V. 
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realm of dreams, mirages, visions, symbols, and the moat uncere- 
monious twisting and falsification of history. 

However, genuine historical information is so scarce in 
Ismaili literature that we cannot afford to neglect or disregai’d 
anything, and must do our host to avoid overlooking an interest- 
ing indication merely on account of its being disguised in religious 
garb. 

There is an important matter to bo noted about these 
esoteric works, as about the exoteric and esoteric matters in 
general. Every student of Ismailism must properly reahse the 
fact that the terms z&Mr and baMn, i.o. exoteric and esoteric, do 
not completely coincide with the terms “plain” and "secret”. 
There are things which have nothing to do with esoteric matters, 
and yet are kept secret, and there are many esoteric doctrines 
which are not concealed. 

The matters kept secret are mostly those which are 
either unfiattering to the IsmaiHs, or which do not fit in with 
their religious theories, or which are suppressed because they 
would stir up enmity in their opponents if they reached their 
knowledge. Sometimes such %ahir matters thus kept secret 
are really smprising, e.g. the names of different heresiarchs, or 
of erring and heretical sects. Books are written to refute their 
doctrines, but their names are omitted ! 

It would bo better to understand the term $d7tir as “general 
Islamic”, or simply “general”, while the terms batin'^ and 
baqa’iq may be takeir as meaning “specially Ismaili”. There is 
no special secret about elementary esoteric doctrines, although 
generally everything in Ismaili doctrine and Ismaili litoratnro is 
regarded as secret ; it should not be taken otitside the community. 
But real secrecy, even within the Ismaili community, is reserved 
only for those books wliich require a considerable amount of 
education and religious Iraiiiing to insure the reader against the 

1 The term bafin is mostly used in gonuine Ismaili works as a substan- 
tive, in the sense of the inner meaning revealed by la'wll, or aUegorioal 
interpretation. Apparently it is never applied to the works, or doctrines. 
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misfortune of being misled through misunderstanding them. A 
well-known example may suf&oe: the Encyclopaedia of the 
Ihhwdnu’a-^afd, copies of which one can buy in any bookshop, is 
regarded as “secret 

There is another point to be made clear. It is generally 
believed that information preserved in esoteric works is more 
reliable than that in the zdhir works, because esoteric works are 
intended for the “chosen few”, not for the “duped, fooled, and 
fleeced ” masses. This would be perfectly logical; but in fact it 
is entirely erroneous, in so far as it refers to historical matters, 
not to religious. However surprising this may appear, the real 
case is the reverse of this. 

Whore we have an opportunity to compare the versions of 
one and the same event as found in the ^hir and in the haqd'iq 
works, wo find very often that these versions differ considerably, 
not only as to the details, but as to the substance, and that the 
esoteric version for the most part is a favourite folk-lore motive, 
or simply a superstitious fiction, based on the mystical moaning 
of numbers, association of individual letters, etc. The best 
illustrations can be derived from two well-known works of one 
and the same highly authoritative author, Sayyid-na Idris, — his 
^aAir work 'Uyunu’l-akKbdr, and his esoteric treatise Zahrii’l- 
-ma'd/nl. In the Chapter XVII of the latter there is given what 
may be called the “secret” and esoteric verdon of the history of 
the Imams, accounts of their real position, importance, etc. One 
typical example will suffice. 

Every student of Ismailism knows the historical accounts of 
that fateful night when the aged al-Mustandr unexpectedly died 
after a short and apparently not very serious illness, and the 
princes and other dependents were urgently summoned to the 
palace only to find that the all-powerful commander in chief had 


1 I have abeady auEdciently explained this in the introduction to my 
"Cuide to Ismaiii Literature”, p. 19 sq., and during the years which have 
elapsed sinoe its publioation I Iwve not found anything to make me alter 
my opinion. 
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already placed liis own son-in-law, iho youngest, prhrce Mnsta'll, 
upon the throne, and required them to take the oath of allegiance 
to him. There are different versions of what had really happened, 
— quite iraturally, indeed. But it is quite clear that the eldest 
prince, the original heir apparent, Nizar, under one pretext or 
other, escaped, and took refuge in Alexandria, claiming his 
rights. The events happened in the full light of history, and 
there is very little doubt as to their real trend. 

But this is what wo find in the esoteric version, reserved for 
the “trusted few” only, and withheld from the masses: when 
Mawla-na al-Mustan^ died, his sons came together, and started 
to dispute as to their rights to succeed him. No decision could be 
reached. Then DhU’l-fiqar (or Dhu’l-faqdr), the legendary sacred 
sword of ‘All, was produced (from the unseen ?). All princes in 
turn tried their utmost to unsheath the sacred sword, but in vain. 
At last al-Musta‘lI made an attempt. And lo I The sword came 
out smoothly and easily. Thus it was clear to every one present 
that al-Musta‘h had the right to succeed. ^ 

This popular motive of many fairy tales of different nations, 
should, according to the ideas mentioned above, be taken in pre- 
ference to the ^dhir versions. And there are many similar oases. 
If any valuable information can be gathered from esoteric works, 
it can only be derived from careful analysis of different con- 
tradictory statements, lapses, passing references “out of the 
focus of attention ”, etc. It must be made an elementary general 
rule never to trust esoteric and mystic authors, unless their state- 
ments are supported from other sources. The i^hir version 
should always be preferred, where there is a conflict between the 
two. 

Mystics, and believers in esoteric matters, live in a different 
world, of different values. Their logic and judgment are com- 
pletely dominated by religions emotions, and if these clash with 


1 Cf. also the introduction to aUHtdayaiu'l-Amiriyya, ed. by A. A. A. 
yyzee, pp. 14-16. 
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facts, the facts have to give way to the sentiment. Going through 
what may be called the esoteric interpretation of history, in 
general and individual oases, one finds in esoteric works falsifica- 
tion and twisting of facts to be a rule, to which there are but few 
exceptions. Facts are made to fit spurious prophecies, mystical 
theories about the symbohsm of numbers, astrological predictions, 
religions ideas, and popular superstit ions. The idea of conveying 
unvarnished truth to the chosen few, for whom such works are 
intended, is perfectly alien to the mystic mind; and there are 
no limits to the most unscrupulous falsification. 

The earliest historical work in Israaili literature, aird appa- 
rently the only one which is almost completely free from religious 
adjustment of facts, is the Ipit3,^u’d-da‘wa wa Mida’n’d-da'wla, 
completed in the beginning of 346/967, by the groat jurist and 
theologian of the early Fatimids, “Qa^I Nu'man", i.e, Abii 
Hanifa an-Nu‘man b. Muhammad at-Tamimi (who died in 
303/974), of. Guide, no. 103. The author, a native of Qayi'awfin 
(near the present Tunis), entered the service of al-Mahdi in 
313/926, i.e. about fifteen years after his enthronement. It is 
therefore quite natural to find in his work complete familiarity 
with local conditions. 

His book was apparently intended for the general public as 
much as for the Isruailis, and probably was not kept secret in 
Fatimid times. The author does not enter in this work into the 
discussion of the religious aspect of the campaign of the founders 
of the dynasty, or their religious claims. It seems that all informa- 
tion about the conquest of N. Africa by the Fatimids, found in 
different works of general literature, is direotly or indirectly 
derived from this source. It is very pleasant to hear that 
Dr. B. Lewis, as be twice mentions in his “Origins of Isma'rlism ” 
(pp. 1C and 76), is preparing an edition of it. There are several 
copies of the work in Europe, and it really deserves a good 
edition. 

The author takes matters from the point of view of a general 
historian; contrary to the habit of the great majority of Islamic 
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historiana, he does not write a laudatory accoiuit of the events 
which centred round the subject of his glorification. His master, 
al-Mahdi, appears on the stage only in the last part of the book. 
For this reason, although the work is directly connected with our 
subject, i.e. the career of al-Mahdi, it gives very little information 
which can be used in the present study. 

Apparently the influence and popularity of this early work 
was responsible for the appearance of other writings on historical 
subjects, and, beyond doubt, of the IsUtdt'u’l-lmSm, compiled 
under al-‘Aziz (366-386/975-996) by Ahmad b. Muhammad (or 
Ibrahim) an-NaysSburi (probably a Persian), of. Quide, no. 112. 
He is tho author of several well-known theological worlcs: his 
ItMdtu’l-ImSmat, and oz-ZdMm fl ma‘rifati’d-ddri’l-dkhira (of. 
Ouide, 114 and 116) are very popular, while another of his works 
which seems to have been very interesting, al-Mujizatu’l-kdfiya 
(Ouide,, 113), on the organisation of the Fatimid propaganda, is 
preserved only in the quotations in the Tui-fatu'l-quliib.^ 

There is no doubt that he knew the IfHtdi, as may be seen 
from the passage at the end of the work, in which he refers to the 
further journey of al-Mahdl, and his being looted by brigands 
near Tahuna.* It is quite probable that his purpose was to 
supplement the IftUdi, with information which it did not contain, 
namely the antecedents of al-Mahdi before his e^rperiences in 
Sijihnaea. 

With the kind collaboration of my friends, Dr. P. Ki’aus, 
Dr. Kamil Husayn, and Mr. H. A'zami, this work, together with 
the Sim of Ja‘far al-Hajib, has been edited by me in tho “ Bulletin 
of the Faculty of Arts of tho Egyptian University” (for 1936, 
issued in 1939, pp. 93-133). For technical reasons it was im- 
possible to publish a translation and notes together with the 
text; therefore the English version is given further on in the 
present volume, 

1 A summary of this, and differont details are offered in my paper, 
“The Organisation of the Fatimid Propagando ”, JBBBAS, 1930, pp. l-3o. 

* Cf. laHtdr, text, p. 106. 
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It must be carefully rioted that in all translations given here the 
beginnings of the corresponding pages of the original Arabic text a/re 
marlced by heavy type figures. References in the index to such 
combined text-and-translation units are given in heavy type. In 
he case of the Isfcitar and Sira the original Arabic text is that of the 
edition mentioned above. 

Thoro aro works which produce an cxtroinely good first 
improssion, inspiring oomplotc confidence as io their reliability 
and trustworthiness. This, however, completely evaporates at 
the first touch of critical analysis. Works which are in the 
reverse position are much rarer. And one of these seems to be 
the Istitdr. Its author, as maj' be soon from its shortness and 
“sketchiness”, apparently did not attach much importance to 
his work, and neither apparently did many generations of the 
Ismailis : it was a pleasant trifie, sufficiently religious in contents 
to be preserved in a thoroughly religious literature, but not 
serious enough to attract the unwelcome attention of falsifiers. 
It was this circumstance which protected and preserved it to 
this day. 

The first impression of the Istitdr, as every one can see for 
liimself by reading its translation here without comments, is very 
poor, — it looks as if it had been written specially for entertain- 
ment, with no regard to historical truth. It seems to be rather 
superficial, sacrificing too much to dramatisation of the narrative, 
introducing many details which are closely reminiscent of the 
Arabian Nights. But all this vanishes when we study carefully 
what it contains beneath the outer entertaining form, by scrutiniz- 
ing every statement, and collating it with available reliable 
sources. 

Only then does it become clear that in the Istitdr we have 
precious crumbs of information about a period which is a lost 
world in history, information which cannot be found anywhere 
else, and which was saved from inevitable oblivion by the desire 
of Sayyid-n5 A^mad an-Naysahuri to offer his readers an 
entertaiaiug piece of reading. Legend occupies a prominent 
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part in his narrative, but this probably was all that he could 
find. 

Taking the story of the events for which we have an excellent 
source of information, tho ArniaLs of Tabari, who was himself a 
contemporary, wo must admit that not only does the version of 
the IsUtdr seem to be perfectly reliable, but, pieced together with 
what is found in Tabari, it permits us to reconstruct the picture 
of the time with rare completeness and convincing inner logic. 
Tabari’s reports ate substantial, but lack cohesion and inner oo- 
relation. When combined in one with the version found in the 
latitSr, things that ai'e obscm'e and isolated in his Aimals at 
once appear in their true light. 

Scrutinizing details, it is easy to see that such small but 
rather important indications as references to local conditions, 
distances between places mentioned in the story, etc., leave no 
doubt as to the author’s perfectly reliable Icnowledge^of the 
oormtry. The narrative itself, with different detoilB which would 
not be very flattering to early Ismailism, such as the defection of 
the chief dd%, or the strange behaviour of some of al-Mahdi’s 
associates, shows a sincere intention to give a true version, as far, 
indeed, os tho religious mentality of the author permitted it. All 
this makes the reader change his attitude completely, and, what 
is very important, inspires a certain amount of confidence also in 
those portions of the story which refer to much earlier events, — , 
that dark period which followed the death of Muhammad b. 
Isma‘11. 

As we shall see later on, all early Tsraaili sources which are 
aooossible now, refer with gi'eat obscurity to the intervening links 
between Muhammad b. Isma'Il and al-Mahdi, the “three con- 
cealed Imams”, without mentioning their names. Apparently 
it was a grave sin to mention their names. Anyhow, this was 
avoided. And although there probably were some early hagio- 
logical works in which legends about these early Imams were 
collected, — the reports which are incorporated m the fourth 
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volTUue of the ‘Uyunu’l-ahhlm of Sayyid-n5 Idris, ^ — it is obvious 
that such information, for somo obscure reasons, was not popu- 
larised amongst the masses. It seems probable, however, that 
this work was the only source of Sayyid-ua Idris for the informa- 
tion about the second half of the third/ninth c. In any case, he 
derives some stories from the IstiiSr, and has nothing to add 
from elsewhere. We shall refer to the contents of this work while 
discussing the Tsmaili version of the genealogy of al-MahdI. 

Next comes the Swa, or autobiography of Ja'far al-Hajib, 
which usually forms one small volume with the Istitar. It was, 
most probably, composed earlier than the latter, probably in the 
begiiming of the reign of al-‘Aziz (366-386/976-996), by 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-YarnSni. In any case it was com- 
posed after 346/967, the date of the completion of tho 
to which it refers (p. 126 of the text) under the title of Kiidb 
fi ibtids’i’d-da’wati’f-^dlibiy^ja (for somo reason tho author 
avoids tho use of suoh terms as Fatimi, ‘Alawl, etc.). 

The student may at first feel snspioious about this work. 
The figure of al-Mahdi, although historical beyoud all doubt after 
his enthronement, is something like a phantom before this data, — 
nothing is certain about him, his career before be is proclaimed 
caliph. And here we fiixd a detailed story of his departure from 
Salamiyya, and different details of his experiences ; it looks odd : 
he laughs, eats, has a haircut, buys slaves, etc. But, just as in 
the ease of the Istitar, there is no doubt as to the genuineness of 
the work; it is too clover and sophisticated for a falsification. 
There are oases of falsification in Ismail! literature. To mention 
one, — the “autobiography” of NSpri Khusraw in the Kalcmi 
Pir. But the fact of falsification leaps to the eye from every 
word of it. In tho ^ra of Ja‘far there is loo much exaggeration 
of the author’s own part ; his personal matters block too much the 
vision of the events and the figure of his master. But this is 

1 Cf. my “Ismailis and Qamatianfl”, JBBBAS, 1940, pp. 43-85, 
where tho story of Sayyid-na Idris about Muhammad b. Isma'il and his 
sons is translated. 
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■esSictly what we should, expect : the work obviously was written 
to remind the old servant’s masters about his exceptional services. 
The point of view of the author of the opuscule, looking at his 
master and the events in which he participated from the position 
■of an old intimate servant, and of the domestic occurrences, with 
which he was primarily concerned, is perfectly genuine. There is 
no sign of its being artificially introduced, — it seems sincere 
from the beginning to the end. It is also very interesting that 
on several occasions the author plainly confesses that he cannot 
remember correctly owing to remoteness of the events.i More- 
over, the compiler carefully notes all cases in which information 
was received not directly from Ja'far, but indirectly, through 
some one else.^ For aU these reasons I do not think there can 
be any doubt as to the work being on the whole a genuine docu- 
ment of the time. It seems also that the text is quite well pre- 
:Be^ed, without any traces of attempts to interfere with it. In 
my edition I used several independent copies, and recently 
collated it with yet another copy, belonging to my friend A. A. A. 
Fyzee, and dated 1156/1742, finding no traces of real variants.® 

The work contains many interesting details, and, if we have 
to admit its genuineness, it means that together with this we 
have to admit the genuineness of the account of the hero, — 
al-Mahdi. A complete translation of the original is given further 
on, and an analysis of its contents, in so far as al-Mahdi is 
concerned, is given in the chapter dealing with his genealogy. 

It may be added here that although the 8ira of Ja'far never 
mentions Ustadh Jawdhar, and his Sira^ just as the latter never 
refers to the former, there must be some connection hetw;e6n 
both these works. It is difficult to discover who orighvated the 
idea of compiling such a work, whether al-Mansur al-Jawdharl, 
the secretary of Jawdhar, or the compiler of the Svra of Ja'far. 


1 Of. pages 120, 123, 127. 

® Of. pages 124, 126, 127. 

’ The different readings are given in the footnotes to the corre^onding 
places of the translation, and the copy is called F. 
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Ustaclh Jawdfaar, a court slave, one of the aaqaliba at Baqqada, 
entered the servioe of al-Mahdi after hia tiiumph over the 
Aghlabida, He was apparently a sort of an accountant or 
secretary. Lator in hiw life he occupied position of trust, and 
held high rank in the service of the Imams. As may be seen 
on many occasions, his religious position was quite exceptional.^ 
His Sira, dictated by himself to his secretary, is much bigger 
than that of Ja'far. But while the latter reads like the scenario 
of a high class historical film, the Sira of Jawdhar is intolerably 
boring; the elements of self advertisement and of emphasis on 
hia own importance are incomparably more prominent here than 
in Ja'far’s memoirs. It contains nothing which is of use to us in 
our present research, because during the reign of al*MahdI, 
the author was too young, and originally had no connection with 
Ismailism ; he only came in touch with political Ufa at a much 
later period. The only redeeming feature of his work is the 
large number of quotations from the original papers of the 
Fatimids oonneoted with their financial and administrative policy? 
although mercilessly abridged, they may well deserve a careful 
investigation by students of the internal poUoy of the early 
Fatimids. 

Passing from historical and biographical works to those on 
Ismaili religious tradition, we must first of all mention a most 
important compendium produced by the same QadI Nu'man, — 
the Shar^u’l-akhbSr. As may be seen from references scattered 
in the text, it was one of the latest works of the learned Qadl. 
In any case it was composed after the IfHtdfy, Da’ffvnm’l'Ialcm, 
and eA-Majalis wa’l-muadyardt, which are referred to. Thus it 
was probably completed some time between 350/961 and 360/971. 

This is one of the earliest compendia of Shi'ite tradition, 
obviously based on a number of early works subsequently lost. 
It therefore deserves the most careful study. Some of its sec- 

1 Of, further on, in the extracts from the Zahru'l-ma'Sni by Sayyid-na 
Idris, when he deals with the biographies of al-Hahdl and al-Qa’im. The 
story is of tmique interest. 
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tions, especially those dealing with early Shi'ite movements, 
deserve special notice.^ It forms two bidky volumes of about 
a thousand pages or more altogether, and is divided into sixteen 
parts (jug’). We are here concerned chiefly with parts 14 and 15. 
The first deals with tradition concerning the Imams, from Ja'far 
a9-§adiq to al-Mahdi. Part 15 contains prophecies and super- 
natural signs proving the high mission of al-Mahdi ; the first half of 
this part contains an interesting collection of early popular beliefs 
and expectations coimected with the Shi'ite dream; the second 
half consists of paraphrases of the corresponding portions of the 
IftUdik, repeating the story of the mission of Ibn Hawshab, i.e. 
Man§uru’l-Yaman, with his extraordinary successes, and their 
continuation by the other dd'i, Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shi‘i, in the 
Maghrib. Only one passage, edited in original Arabic further 
on (Texts, pp. 31-34), is concerned ndth our present research. 
The further possibility may be mentioned that casual references 
to the same matters of some interest may be gathered from a 
careful examination of other works of QSdi Nu'man, — such as 
al-Maj&lia wa'l-musayarat, or al-Manaqib li-ahl hayt EaauU’l-ldh 
(of. Guide, nos. 100, 102), although the information yielded by 
the examination of those bulky works may be very small.® 

The next item to mention is the 'Uyunu’l-akhbdr of Sayyid-na 
Idris {‘Imadu’d-din Idils b. al-Hasan, the 19th dd’i of the Yaman, 
d. 872/1468, of. Guide, no. 268). The work is in seven large 
volumes, and the portion with which we are here concerned is 
the end of the fourth vol. (completed in 842/1438), and the 
beginning of the fifth. Compared with a brilliant mind such as 
that of Qadi Nu‘man, we have to deal here with a much inferior 
intellect. The author’s narrow Yamanite outlook, his super- 

1 Of. my paper “Early Shi'ite Movements”, JBBBAS, 1941, pp, 1-23. 

a Qa4l Nu'man composed a work specially devoted to the religious 
aspects of the career of al-Hahdl, — theMa‘aliimt’l~Mahdi(of. Guide, 101). 
Xlnfortimately, it is lost; therefore it is difficult to decide whether the 
oorreEfponding pages of the ShairJyu’l-akhhar are based on it (as other parts 
are based on various other earlier works of the author) ; or whether, perhaps, 
what is now treated as a eeparate book, is in reality an extract from the 
Shw'hu'l-ahMjS/r. 
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stitiousneas, liis irritating method of never mentioning the sources, 
either Ismaili or non-Ismalli, which he freely uses, his readiness 
to pass at a moment’s notice from historical narrative to the 
preaching of elementary and well-known religious matters, make 
his work extremely disappointing. On fuller analysis this 
impression gains strength. The first four volumes are almost 
completely copied from the 8hwri,u'l-akhbar, with occasional 
patches borrowed from other works. The account of al-Mahdi is 
a verbatim copy of the Iftitdi,. His oonceahnont of his sources is 
very treacherous : it is impossible to he certain on many occasions 
whether the source is Tsmaili, or anti-Ismaili. In any case, his 
work must bo handled mth special caution. , 

This list really exhausts the historical works in Ismaili 
literature concerned with our period. The bulky siselh vol. of 
the well-known Kitahu’l-azliar (Quide, 276), by a highly talented 
Indian Ismaili, Hasan b. Nuh b. Yusuf b. Muljiammad of Bharuch 
(Broach) (d. 939/1533), dealing with the historical matters, yields 
nothing new. It is very lengthy (over 1360 pages), and is a 
collection of quotations from the ‘Uyunu’l-akhMr. Another 
modem work, also by an Indian, Shaykh Qutb Burhanphri, who 
flourished towards the end of the Xllth/XVlIIth c. (of. Guide, 
no. 335), — Mumtaza'u’l-akhbar, is merely an epitome of the 
‘ Uyunu’UakJAdr, to which, as a second volume, is added a concise 
history of the post-Fatimid period, based on different sources. 
This later part seems to be of more value, for its particular 
subject. 

To pass from works on religious tradition to esoteric works 
is like passing from a religious school to the temple itself. In 
tradition there may be something new, some acquisition of firesh 
information. In esoteric and dogmatic works one has to deal 
with things eternal, revealed by God, unchangeable and not to 
be critidsed. The purpose of the authors of the different works 
is not to convey new knowledge, but to explain and present in a 
more attractive, convincing and clearer form those eternal tmths, 
which are already well known to the adherents of the sect. This 
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is the sphere of religious art, in which the question of “how” 
is every thiug, because “what” is already known. Every author- 
vies with the other in the invention of novel ways to prove what 
has been already proved differently a hundred times. As usual 
m such matters, the earliest works are invariably the more 
original and attractive by reason of their freshness and sincerity. 
Gradually; in the course of time, these writings become more 
and more overgrown with habitual associations, routine, and 
imitation; they become stereotyped, pedantic, petty minded, soul- 
less. In Ismaili esoteric literature it is only in the earliest 
period that one finds erudite works such as those of Abu Hatim 
Razi and Hamidu’d-din Kirmani, full of real philosophic effort.. 
Later on the spirit evaporates, and the speculations degenerate- 
into manipulation of ready made ideas and sentences. Still later, . 
in the pro-rincial surroundings of the Yaman and the stagnant 
atmosphere of tho middle ages, crude superstition spreads 
very widely. Prom the earliest simple and clear works one 
passes by degrees to ponderous volumes which claim to be the 
most secret revelations of extraordinary mysteries. A good 
example is the Shvmusu’z-i^him by Sayyid-nS Hatim b. Ibrahim 
(d. 596/1199), of. ©wide, no. 206. Here, side by side -with the most 
abstruse speculations on tho system of emanations, and on the 
mysteries of the creation of the universe, one meets the most 
learned and ponderous discussions of such important questions as 
why, according to the words of Ja‘far a9-§adiq, the Jinn do not 
like the proximity of a bath-house ifycmmdm), and flee from the 
place in which one is built 

In esoteric speculations connected with the subject of our 
research several matters should be noted. The most important 
is what may be oaUed the symbolical parallelism of events. 
Whatever the true history of the Imams, their genealogy, suc- 
cession, etc., these had to be nothing but a complete parallel and 

1 As is known, Fatimid Ismsilism regards the ideas of the Jinn and 
angels as abstractions, denoting certain natural and cosmic energies. The- 
whole matter is therefore a highly abstruse speculation. 
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repetition of the evonta oonneoted with the preoxiraors oi the 
Imams and Prophets. Generations of learned Ismailia, iuoluding 
a man as really clever as Qa^ Nu‘in5a, wasted their time and 
-energy with amazing persistence in tracing such parallelism in 
the legends of the great prophets of ancient times. T1 the 
Pounder of Islam left as his successor ‘Ali, aocording to the 
Shi'ite doctrine, it was b&aauae his remote ancestor Abraham had 
done this or that mth his son Isma'il, etc. The idea is traced 
through the legends of all the prophets, from Adam onwards, 
and huge efforts are expended in forcing these into uniform 
terms. It may bo noted that suoh reference to preoedonts in 
rehgious history is a prominent feature of the Coran itsolf; the 
IsmaUis only carried the method to its extreme. In suoh S 2 )ocula- 
tlons all difference between the historio case and its logemlary 
prototype gradually disappears, and the sense of reality is often 
lost : 18 the author referring to Isma'il b. J a'far, tho Ismaili Imam, 
or to Isma'il son of Abraham ? All this seriously aflfootH the 
rehabihty of historical information, bocuuso, consciously or unoon- 
aoiously, the authors of the esoteric works force the real events to 
resemble as much as possible the circumstances in the legend. 
Sometimes historical personages are referred to under the names 
of their Biblical prototypes. A quotation (Texts, p. 81-100) from 
one of such ta’wiZ works, by Ja'far b, Man^uriT-Yamon, is oifoved ; 
it clearly shows how much confusion can be introduced by 
enthusiastio practitioners of this method. 

The second important point is the superstitious belief in the 
mystical implications of numbers. The belief is obviously of 
immense antiquity, based on one of the most fundamental pro- 
perties of the human mind. Bhythm, the sense of symmetry 
and dissymmetry, obviously is one of the moat primitive elements 
of our spatial perception. It is quite natural that its projection 
upon the perception of the universe should have worked at aU 
times as a powerful stimulus to human curiosity. Pythagoras 
with his numerous successors was one of many early sages to take 
up the matter very seriously. The middle ages, with their 
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oabbalistio speculations, bad a firm, faitb in the reality of snob a 
rbytbm of tbiags in tbe visible world. In tbe esoteric Ismaili 
doctrine tbis idea is an indisputable assumption. Hence springs 
tbe "Sevenersbip ’* of tbe Ismailis, and all tbeir doctrines of seven 
Natiqa, seven Imwma, eto.i Tbe force of these superstitious ideas 
was immense, and bistorioal facts were bent and twisted merci- 
lessly to fit them. Astrologioal speculations, to some extent also 
connected with such numerical i)eriodism, also contributed very 
muob to tbe falsification of,history, as de Goeje bas already care- 
fully elucidated it in bis “M^moire” (pp. 60-73). I am giving 
an extract from the late esoteric work, Zahru'l-ma'cml,^ by 
Sayyid-na Idris, which is a typical example of tbis mentality. 
There was another form of tbe same numerical mysticism in the 
speculations regarding tbe number values of different names 
found in tbe system of tbe Brazes. In tbe Ismaili system it 
seems that they were not so popular. 

Apparently tbe earliest esoteric work which contains some 
information useful for our purposes is a mystic work of Sayyid-nB 
Ja'far b. Mansuri’l-Yaman, tbe famous author of highly valued 


I However strange this may sound, the early beliefs in the cycle of 
Eleven Imams, and that the expected Messiah would be tbe Seventh of 
them, were shared by the Ithna-‘asharis. The great compendium of the 
Shi'ite tradition, the Bikdru'l-amodr of MajlisI (vol. XIH), in dealing with 
the lf,adithe and akhbar predicting the advent of the Mahdl, quotes several 
prophecies in which he is expected to be “tbe son of six" {ibn aitta). The 
author tries to offer his own explanations, which are not in the least 
oonvinoing. 

s Usually the title is pronounced Zahrv.'Pma'Sni (with a in Zahr). 
But Br. Zahid AU, Professor of Arabic in the Nizam College, Haydarabad, 
himself a Bohora', bas kindly explained to me that all learned Bohoras 
pronounce it Bwftr, with «, because the word is the Plural from azhar, 
“brilliant, sliining, beautiful”. To me tbis seems sensible, because the 
work deals with many subjects, practically covering the whole field of 
Ismaili dogmatics. Therefore the title sueh as “(Many) beautiflil ideas" 
(or subjects) would appear to be more appropriate than “ A fiower of ideas", 
in ease we read ZahruH-ma'ani. But there is no doubt that there are no 
rules or logioal grounds in the choioe of fiorid titles of works in Arabic. In 
addition to this, there is a general tendency in India to pronounce Arabic 
words mostly with a: naarat (<= nuarat), Tiasar Imam {hd^ir Imam), etc. 
Anyhow, as this is rather immaterial, and aa other learned Ismailis 
whom I consulted prefer the reading Zahr, I leave it as it is pronounced 
by the majority. 
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osotorio "wi’itingSj a contomporary of Qa^i Nu'manj — the 
Asrdru’n'nutaqd’ (of. Quide, no. 43) The son, or, most probably , 
grand -son, of the conqueror of the Yaman, he, as often happens, 
had not inherited the qualities of his ancestor. Probably having 
had a good start as the relative of such a celebrity, he could 
never luse above pretentiou.s mystic speculations, which as far 
as can bo .seen, arc heavy and unoriginal. 

The Asiuru'n-nufaqd’ is closely connected with his other 
work, the Sara’iru’n-nufagd’, being .apparently a revised and 
amplified version of the latter. The 8a/rd'im’n-nutaqd‘ deals 
summarily with the mystical symbolism of tho Coraiiio legends 
regarding the earliest great prophets, Adam, Nflh, and IbrShlm, 
and ends with two different explanations of the CXIth sHra of 
the Coran {tabbat yadd Abi Lahab). 

The Aardm'n-nitlaqd’ , which was composed about 380/090,® 
is apparently a new version of the preceding work. The first 
fifty pages or so are talren from the earlier hook, and, from the 
story of Ibrahim onwards, the version has heou considerably 
amplified. At the end there are some very interesting references 
to Isma'Il h, Ja'far which I shall set out without any attempt to 
condense the story, so that this extract may serve at the same 
time as a good specimen of this kind of works. The main subjeot 
of the book is the story of Ibrahim, and the proofs of the right 
of IsmS'fi b. Ja'far to the Imamat. It contains a strong con- 
troversial element, directed against the Ithna-'asharis, In this 


r I nan smcti indebted to Mr, A. A. A. IFyzee for bis baving kindly 
lent to me a precious copy from his coUeotion, an old Yamanite manuscript, 
dated the 8th Dht’l-Qa'da 742/16 Apr. 1842. 

* This may be uiferred from the words of the author that 120 years 
have passed since the “disappearance” of the last Imam of the Twelvers 
in 260/874. But we need not take this figure as perfectly aocmate, — it 
is obviously approximate, and the date of the work would, moat probably, 
be a little earlier. Therefore it seems to me clear that the author was 
not the son, but most probably a grand-son of Ibn i^awshab. If tho 
latter was an adult in 266/880, who oonld be entrusted with such a 
Tesponsible mission as his campaign in the Yaman, it is difiScult to believe 
that his son could be flourishing in 380/000, i e. 120 years later. So far I 
have not been able to trace the full name of this Ja'far b. Mansur. It is 
quite possible that here ihn has the meaning of a “desoendont”, not son. 
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respect it is very interesting as one of the earliest controversies on 
the doctrine of the Imamat . The stories of Jesus and Muhammad 
are very concise. Although I have not collated the works, it 
seems that the Aardru’n-nupqd’ may possibly he an "answer” to 
QadI Nu'man’s famous Aadsu’t-ta’tM (cf. Guide, no. 71), which 
deals with precisely the same matters, but without a clear con- 
troversial teirdenoy.i 

The next important "witneas in the case”, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, is the brilliant Sayyid-na Hamidu’d-din 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah al-Kirmani, the chief dd'i of “both the 
‘Iraqs”, i.e. of W. Persia and Mesopotamia, who flourished to- 
wards the end of the fourth and in the beginning of the fifth/ 
eleventh c., and died probably towards the end of the reign of 
al-Hakim (386-41 1 /996-1021 ) whom he devoutly defends in many 
of his writmgs. 

As a correction to the acount of his works given in the 
Guide (pp. 43-46) it may be mentioned that the most probable 
sequence of his main works was this: the BdljMu’l-'aql (no. 117), 
a bulky philosophical work, and one of the most fundamental in 
Ismaili esoteric literature, often quoted, paraphrased, etc., was 
apparently one of the earliest amongst his writings. Amongst 
his later works, all to a large extent oontroversial in spirit, are : 
al-Maadh%i,fiithbdti’l-Imdmat (116), Maidsimu’l-mubdshardt (133), 
aUKdfiya (136), and Tanbihu'l-hddd wa'l-mustahdi (118), which 
is one of the latest of all. There is also cd-Hdmya (132). All 
these contain historical allusions, especially the Kdfiya, TmMhu% 
~Md%, Mdbdsimu’l-mubasJiarSt, and Ma^dblJ},. 

A Syrian dd%, Ahn’l-Pawaris Ahmad b. Ya'qfib, who wrote 
under al-Hakim, left an interesting treatise, ar-Bisdla fi’l-Imdmat, 
divided into 16 questions {Guide, 148). It is preserved in the 
second volume of that most valuable ohrestomathy, Majmu‘u’t~ 
‘tarbiyat, of Sayyid-na Muhammad b. Tahir al-Harithl (d. 584/ 

1 Although there is no doubt that this work was composed long after 
QSdi Nu'man’s death (in 363/074), there are no references to lilm in the 
Asrdru’n-Nttfaqd’. 
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1188), of. Ghdde, 196. Tliough it does not mention names, it 
obviously refers to the anti-Ismaili polemics. 

Ne3d! in chronological order comes the strange Qhayatu’l- 
■maumlid, ascribed to Sayyid-na al-Khattab (d. 633/1138; of. 
Guide, 184), A quotation, from an incorrect copy, has been 
published by B. Lewis in his “Origins of Isma'ilism”, p. 109. 
Tho purpose of the work is to prove the genuineness of the 
Imamat of at-Tayylb, the son of al-Amir (496-624/1101-1130), 
the last Imam of the Mustalian line, whose historical reality is 
highly questionable, and whose existence is a matter of faith. 
Many works in post-Fatimid IsmaiU literature touch on this 
subjoet, and there would be nothing particular to notice about it, 
if it did not contain one most amazing statement, namely a 
revelation that al-Mahdi was not an Imam, and tho father of 
ai-Qa’im, and that there was a fourth concealed Imam, of whose 
existence apparently no other work knows anything, and who is 
to fill the vacant place. This is so extraordinary that it is worth 
while to examine the case in detail. 

The work is divided into five bobs, each subdivided into 
fatU: 1. ithb3tu'l-l!i,ujajft’l-jaed’ir al-ithnd-‘ashar; 2. an-naswtu’l- 
-mutlaljMbi’l-Wwt', 3. hadhihi’l-^^itMtwaiMatu’s-^ai'ii’min-ha, 
etc.; 4. itJibStu’l-imamat U’l-Imdm at-fc^yib', and 6. al-latd’if 
wa yhdyatVr-M wa’l-ij^ujidni’l-khcmsa wa zuhH/ru-ha bi-k.udvdi-Jtd 
wa fjuhuru'l-maqqm bi-jam'i-M wa tajalK al-GJuiyb bi-M. It 
begins with the usual speculations about the necessity of guidance 
for the people which God, in His mercy, never refuses, always 
keeping in the “12 islands of the earth” His “ proofs One 


r The lyugjats of the twelve jaairaa are very often referred to in 
difEarent esoteric works, whenever they touch on the rather frequently 
discussed subjeot of the ^/ududu’d-din. But the names of these jam’ir ore 
never mentioned in this connection, — presumably because this is a 
matter of general knowledge. Such presumption, however, seems to be 
too optimistio: on enquiry from vary many learned IsmaiUs, I was only 
able to elicit their confession that they have no knowledge of this, and 
even that they were unable to name the work in which I can find informa- 
tion. _ But at last, quite incidentally, I disoovered this, in an esoteric 
treatise, Sinalatu’l-Baamcila, by Sayyid-na ‘All b. al-^usayn b. al-Walid, 
tho cousin of the fifth Yamanite dd% who flouri^ed towards the end of the 
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of such proofs, for the Yaman, is the petty local princess, al- 
-Hurratu'I-Malika. There follo-vra a lengthy discussion of the 
question whether a woman can be such a iiujjat, or not, which 
is decided in the affirmative. Then follow esoterio speculations 
about the manifestation of IMvine wisdom in man, about the 
question of the aatr of Im&a a^-Tayyib, and satr in general, 
about succession of Imams. In the fourth bob are discussed the 
questions of the genealogy of at-Tayyib, and of his being a 
legitimate successor of his ancestors, and the belief that he is 
not dead. Ultimately the matter is again transferred to the 
sphere of abstract speculations, and of proofs by numerical values 
of letters, etc. On the whole the question can be easily summed 
up in the author’s own statement : such is our belief, and the 
belief of our ancestors. 

The whole matter seems from beginning to the end to be 
extremely suspicious. We can visualize the situation. The 
assassmation of al-5mir toot place in 624/1130, — theMusta'liBns 
make it two years later, 626/1132. In this year, according to the 
tradition, the infant heir apparent, for some unknown reason, 
“disappeared” without leaving any trace. As Sayyid-na al- 
-Khattab died in 633/1138, the treatise cannot have been written 
later than only nine years after this extraordinary event. Imagine 


aixth/tweUth c. (Qmde, 192). It is included in that valuable ohrestomathy, 
the Mc^mU'u't-tarbiyat (of. Owide, 195). In this treatise there is a table, 
showing the theosophio soheme of the position of the Imam in the Universe. 
In this are included the titles of the twelve fyujjats. I oonsalted three 
copies'lell modem), but in one of them the table was omitted. The other 
two agreed completely, except that in one of these one name was missing. 
It appears that in tUs sense ja^ra does not mean the “island”, as it 
usually means, but is taken here in its basic sense, from the root j-z-r = to 
out off, and therefore means “a slice, cutting”, or apart, a section. There- 
fore the expression “12 jaza'ir” should be translated as the “12 sections 
of the world’s population”. They ores Arabs, Turks, Berbers, Negroes, 
Ahyssiniaas, Mlazars, China, Daylam (obviou^ for Persia in general). 
Bum (= Byzantium and Europe in general), India (Hind Eastern 
Afghanistan), Sind (= India in general), end ipaqaliba (Slavs, — often 
co:^oimded with Sicily). Thus this clossiScation is partly based on geo- 
graphical, and partly on ethnographical principle, and plainly belongs to 
the fourth/teuth c. (cf. the names; Ehazors, Daylam, Saqaliba. Cf. also 
further on). Expressions such as are found in the latitSr, e.g. the^'asim 
of HarrSn, of Syria, etc., obviously mean the province or district. 
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that the heir apparent of a first class power Buddonly disappears 
without leaving any trace; but at-Tayyib was for the Tamailis 
iacomparahly more important than any ordinary prince, — he 
was all in aU for their religious life. Then we find that one of 
the religious loaders of the community, just a few years after 
the calamity, writing in a purely abstract and academic manner, 
basing his speculations on the vaguest and most abstract prin- 
ciples, confines himself, in short, to the bore assertion that w'e 
must believe him to be alive. Together with such discussions 
comes the statement that al-Mahdi was not an Imam, and that 
his plaico belongs to a mysterious fourth concealed Tmain whom 
for some reason the IsmaiUs for over two hundred years had 
concealed with such extraordinary jealousy. It is impossible to 
ascertain without exhaustive study of Israaili litoratinro whether 
similar revelations are found in other works also. So far I have 
found traces of these only in the Zahru’l-ma'M of Sayyid-nS 
Idris. As may be seen from the translation of tho original 
passage further on, he alludes to this thooiy clearly enough for 
those who have read the Ghdyatu’l-mawaViA, but not clearly 
enough to pin. him to his word. 

Learned Ismailis usually accept without any reservation tho 
tradition which attributes certain works to different well-known 
authors, though in some oases it appears very suspicious. In 
this ca.se the situation is the same. There are no indications as 
to the name of the author in the work itself. The reasons for 
which it is attributed to al-Khattab are unknown. " But it seems 
almost obvious that the work belongs to a much later period. 
Perhaps it was composed by Sayyid-nA Idris himself ? Obviously 
under what may he in a way called the "pressure of public 
opinion”, he boldly incorporates tho myth of Ibn al-Qaddah in 
Zahru'l-ma‘an%, With his “diplomatic sense", he apparently 
arrives at the way of reasoning which comes to a compromise; 
since every one thinks that al-Mahdi was a descendant of al- 
-QaddS.b, he must let it be so. But, nevertheless, he shall reveal 
the "truth", a great mystery: al-Mahdi was not the father of 
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tlie ancestor of at-Tayyib, al-Qa’im. The latter’s real father was 
a super-mysterious Imam ‘All, who died on his way to the 
Maghrib, leaving his son al-QS.’im in charge of al-Mahdi. 

All this is highly suspicious, and apparently no allusion to 
this is foimd in earlier sources. Strangely, the author of the 
Fihristu’l-Majdu', so wall informed, omits the Ghayatu’l-mtwaUd 
from Ms list, perhaps feeling certain doubts regarding it. I tried 
my best to ascertain from certain experts in Ismaili literature 
whether the work is quoted or referred to in any recognised 
esoteric treatises, but I was unable to elicit any definite informa- 
tion. This is not strange, because many esoteric authors rarely 
refer to their authorities by name. It would bo necessary to 
read all the esoteric works in order to be certain. We shall re- 
turn to these matters further on. 

The next, chronologically, is the collection of the Majdlis, 
i.e, lectures or discourses, of Sayyid-nS. Hatim b. Ibrahim al- 
-Hamidl, who was the third Yomanite dd'i, and died iii 696/1199. 
Only nos. 77-133 of his lectures are in existence [Quids, 216). 
We are here only cpncerned with a portion of the 117th mujlis, 
the supposed prophecy of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib himself, obviously 
compiled in the beginning of the fifth/eleventh c., in the reign 
either of az-Zahir (411-427/1021-1036), or al-Mustangir. It 
refers to the Imams not under their names, but under serial 
numbers. This, as also the confusion of dates, is apparently a 
crude device to give verisimilitude to the “prophecy Although 
of no particular importance, the extract seems worth quoting, 
because it contains interesting allusions, and reflects the spirit of 
probably influential circles (Texts, pp. 107-113); 

The latest esoteric work of importance which should be 
quoted here, the Zdh/ndl-ma'am by Sayyid-na Idris (Guide, 260) , 
has been already referred to. It covers, as usual, the whole field 
of the subjects of esoteric theosophy, and in the 17th chapter 
gives a systematic review of the whole list of 21 Imams, describing 
their esoteric position, and explaining the religious character of 
their activity. An extract, covering the biographies of the Imams 
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from Isma'Il b. Ja'far to al-Qa’im, is offered further on, with a 
oomplete translation (Texts, pp. 47—80). 

With regard to the quotations and translations from the 
original works, offered here, several points may bo noted. As a 
rule, there are practically no gonuine variants in the Ismaili 
manuscripts preserved in the Bohora community in India. Most 
probably they have been copied from one single early copy 
brought from the Yaman j or, possibly, even in tho Yaman itself, 
as a general rule, careful copying from a single original edition, 
and respect for the works themselves, safeguarded the copies 
from inexactitudes. If any differonoos between copies exist, 
they are almost invariably due to mistakes of the scribes, arising 
partly from imperfect knowledge of Arabic, and partly from 
illegibility of the original. In a great raajoi-ity of oases they can 
be easily rectified. Therefore, in ordei’ not to burden tho edition 
with often quite unnecessary notes, only tho most im]>ortant are 
here given in footnotes to the translation. Another reason for 
adopting this course is that except in very few cases all copies 
at my disposal were quite recent, and only there were one or two 
of each work. It should be therefore carefully noted that the 
editing of aU texts in this volume is only tentative, and without 
any claim to finality and oomplete reliability. 

As the present texts have an auxOiary oharaoter, and, I hope, 
may he in the future rendered unnecessary by oomplete editions 
of the whole works, I have not oared to expend time on scrutiniz- 
ing every word in them. I shall be obliged to those who care to 
suggest emendations, wherever necessary. 

With regard to translations it should be noted that I con- 
sidered it inexpedient to lay down any rigid rule as to whether 
a translation of the extracts should be given in the text of the 
analysis, or in tho separate section of translations. In order to 
economise space, I have thought it permissible not to edit original 
quotations from works which do not raise any doubts as to the 
meaning of the terms, such as extracts from the ‘Uyiiwu’l-ahKbar, 
or the first volume of al-Azhdr. But those texts, whioh either 
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claim special importance, or may offer ground for doubt as to the 
implications of the original expressions, are given here in the 
original Arabic. All translations, both in the speoial section, and 
in the text of the analysis, are as literal as practicable. Bat 
certain portions, of secondary importance, are either briefly 
summarized, or simply omitted, in translation. Such are the 
invocations of blessings after the names of the saints, except in 
cases where they present something out of the ordinary. Whole 
passages have been omitted when they contained statements 
which would be resented by other sects of Islam, and when they 
presented nothing of importance for the trend of the narrative. 
Also omitted are the boring and stereotyped excursions into 
Biblical parallels, when they are of no importance (except in the 
extract from the in which they form the main 

part of the argument). On some oooasions the extracts in 
origmal Arabic are edited, but left without a translation, because 
intended for reference only, as in the case of the QMyatu'h 
•mawiBdd. 

(In order to make it easier to follow the argument, I would 
recommend the readers, before proceeding further, to read my 
paper, “Ismailis and Qarmatians”, in the JBBRAS, 1940, 
pp. 43-86, and pieces 1 and 2 in the Chapter VI further on.) 





Tl. AL-MAHDI, HIS ANCESTORS AND FAMILY. 

1. The Qenealogy of ai-Mahdi, and his Family. 

Many students of the history of Ismailism have remarked 
the strange fact that the Fatimids, despite what may he called 
"very strong provocation”, never made a public proclamation 
and official announcement of the genealogy which they claimed, 
and which was so much disputed. Their own version was 
apparently known only either through various renegades or other 
people for some reason closely connected with the sect, such as, 
e.g., Akhh Muhain, and others. It is referred to fragmentarily, 
and, as far as I know, there is no indication of its being incor- 
porated in any official document, and refuted by their enemies 
in ioto. The Abbasid proclamations of 402/1011 or 444/1062 are 
vague, and do not quote it. So strange a silence is taken (as 
by do Goeje, p. 6), as one of the proofs that their genealogy is 
not genuine. This idea is rather ■naive', with the resources at 
their disposal the Fatimids could easily have had the most 
reliable genealogy prepared by the best specialists, and have 
bought the testimony of the greatest authorities, in case an 
official version, true or falsified, as the case might be, had really 
been required from their point of view. It may be safely pre- 
sumed that such shrewd politicians and men of such brilliance 
generally as were the first Fatimid caliphs, realised perfectly well 
the dangers of the situation; there are many proofs that hostile 
propaganda, trying to compromise the Fatimids, striking at 
the root of their authority, — their Alid descent, — reached its 
destination, sometimes sowing grave doubts in the different 
IsmaQi communities.! But notwithstanding all this, nothing 
was done, although there are traces in esoterio Ismoili works of 

! The epistle of al-Mu‘jzz bi’l-Iah to hie da% in Sindh, quoted in the 
‘ UySnu’l-aJchbar, suffioiently proves this. Of. my paper “Ismailis and 
Qarmatians”, JBBB.AS, 1940, pp. 74-76. 
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the time, indicating that religious authorities were by no means 
blind to the consequences of such apparent inactivity. 

It is remarkable that the names of the three concealed 
Imams, the links between al-Mahdi and the ancestor to whom he 
laid claim, Muhammad b. Iama‘11 b. Ja'far, are not mentioned 
even in the Ismaili books of the time : Abu Hatim ar-BiazI, QSdi 
an-Nu‘mau, in his numerous works, Ja'far b. Manffiril-Yaman, 
and other authors of the fourth/tenth c., never mention these 
names. The first, towards the end of this period, to break silence 
was the author of the JaUtdr, analysed above. And later on such 
references appear in the later works of Sayyid-na !5amidu’d-dhr 
al-Kirm5ni, the great philosopher and high official, obvioudy in 
view of the great pressure of the hostile propaganda. They 
appear in his controversial works, apparently intended for perusal 
within the oommunity.i 

Thus we may safely infer that there was a very strong re- 
ligious prejudice directed against “uncovering those whom God 
has veiled”, or inspired by some similar idea. It was probably 
regarded as a great sin, and it was felt that any inconvenience 
should be endured rather than that such an offence should be 
committed. Such psychology is by no means strange in the 
Ismaili surroundings; it always persisted, and even now still 
persists' in certain circles. To keep secret everything ooimeoted 
■with their religion, however remotely, is one of the most im- 
portant principles in Ismaili life. It is quite obvious that in the 
conditions of that remote time, and the heated atmosphere of 
religious fanaticism amongst the masses, such a precautionary 
measttte was most stringently enforced. Most probably, this so 
got into the "blood” of the community, that even after the 
situation had changed, and the Fatimid power was able to secure 
the safety ofits subjects, the taboo for a long time was not relaxed. 

For this reason those who were for any reason interested in 
the descent of the Fatimids were left to their own ingenuity in 


1 See further on, p. 46 sq. 
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case they did not trust the version expressed by the Fatimids’ 
ovm claims. The variety of genealogies suggested by various 
parties and historioal writers must really constitute a record 
— these amount to several hundreds.^ With their predominantly 
hostile tendency, each author vies with the others in inventing 
something more humiliating and scandalous for the dynasty. 
The moat “effective” (and at the same time apparently the most 
absurd) version, according to which the Fatimids were descended 
from a certain heretic, ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah, has 
won general approval. It has become a sort of an “official and 
generally recognised” version in non-Ismaili circles, has been 
treated quite seriously, and even now evokes attempts at repair 
by ingenious theories. We are going to study it further, and it 
will suffice here only to mention that it has vitiated to a consider, 
able extent a great deal of non-sectarian testimony which would 
otherwise be really valuable.® 

We do not know whether there were any attempts in Ismaili 
literature to sum up available historioal information about the 
ancestors of al-Mahdi before the ’Uyunu‘l-akhbdr of Sayyid-na 
Idris. But by far the best and most succinct account is found 
in the first volume of the Kitdbu’l-azMr, the chrestomathy by the 
eminent Indian Ismaili, Hasan b. Nuh of Broach, as mentioned 
above, in the chapter on sources. We may offer here a translation 
of the relevant portions, omitting superfluous details. 

. , . “ The fifth Imam was Mawla-na J a'far K Muhammad, Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah, surnamed ai9-§a>diq. The period of his Lnamat was 
34 years and seven months; he died in the month of BhawwSl 
148/Nov.-Dec. 765, being 68 or 69 years old. He was buried 
in the Baql* cemetery (in Medina), next to the graves of his father 
and grand-father, of Imam Hasan b. ‘All, and Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet... 


r The latest work on this subject is Prince P. JTajiiour’s “Polemics on 
the Origin of the Patimi Caliphs" (London, 1034). 

^ See farther on, Chapter m. 
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The sixth Imam, was Mavrla-na Isma'Il b. Ja'far, Abu 
Muhammad, surnamed al-Wafi. He died during the lifetime 
of his father, but not before the latter had appointed him as his 
successor. (It is stated in history that his grave is in the Baqi‘ 
cemetery. I visited it in 904/1498-9; it was situated within the 
city walls, near the Baqi‘ gate). He bequeathed his position to 
his son, Muhanunad b. Isma'il, with the consent of his father, 
transferring to him the oflSice of the Imamat by his father’s, 
Imam Ja'far’s order, and in his presence. Imam Ja'far com- 
^munioated this only to the heads of the Shi'ite community, out 
of fear of exposing his heir to danger, in pursuance of the policy 
of concealment; thus only a few knew of this, those privileged 
ones who knew for certain that the designation of the Imam is 
irrevocable, and that the Imamat can be transfei’red only from 
one person to one, from the parent to the son. 

The seventh Imam was Mawla-n§. Muhammad b. Isma'il, Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah, surnamed ash-Shakir. He bequeathed his rank to 
his son ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Muhammad... His grave was in a place 
called Fargbana (some say Naysabur). It is narrated that the 
Imams of the period of ^uhur (i.e. the Fatimid caliphs) have 
removed the ashes of the concealed Imams to Cairo, but God 
alone knows whether this is true.i 

Now comes the second heptade of the Imams, who ore 
called MmZc^/u’, or "successors”. 

The first of them is ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Muhammad b. Isma'il b. 
Ja'far, Abii Muhammad, surnamed ar-Radi, or, as some say, 
Nasir. He died in Salami3rya, and was buried there, but his 
ashes were afterwards transferred to Cairo. 


1 Of. nay “Ismailia^ and Qamiatians”, JBBRAS, 1940, p. 63. In 
June 1937, while on a visit to Cairo, I did my best to discover traces of 
UTatimid^ tombs. With the help of Rof. HamU Husain, of the Egyptian 
University, r^erences in eome mediavol works, dealing with the Qarafa, 
have been verified on the spot, and local inhabitEints were questioned. But 
nothing oould be elioited. It would be an interesting subject to oolleot 
references in mediesval authors to these graves, as also the tombs of the 
Eatiimds in Mohdiyya. It is obvious that all of them have been destroyed 
since the fall of the dynasty. 
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The second of them wets Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, Abu’l-Husayn, 
Burnamed at-Taqi, or, as some say, al-Khayr. He died in 
Salamiyya, but his ashes, as in the ease of his father, were later 
on transferred to Cairo. 

The third of them was Mawla-na ImSm al-Husayn b. Ahmad, 
Abu ‘Abdi’l-l5h, surnamed az-Zakl. He died in ‘Askar Mukram 
(in Khuzistan), and his burial place was oonoealed- 

The fourth of them was Mawla-na al-Imam ‘AbdnT-lah b. 
al-Hnsayn, Abu Muhammad, surnamed al-Mahdi biT-lah, 
Amiru’l-mu’minin. He was the first of the Imams of the period 
of (i.e. possession of secular authority), the dawn of the 
Light, the one who brought about the alleviation of the lot of the 
faithful. He was bom in ‘Askar Mukram in Khuzistan, on the 
night on Monday the 12th of Shawwal 260/30-vii-874, or, as some 
say, 269/11-8-873 (if the day of the week mentioned here is 
true, the later date is perfectly correct, — the day really was a 
Sunday). 

His father returned with him to Salamiyya, where he was 
brought up by his uncle Abu ‘AH al-Hakim (i.e. Muhammad b. 
Ahmad ?), surnamed Sa‘idu’l-Khayr, in whose charge his father 
left him. It was this Sa'idul-Khayr who sent the dd% Abu’l- 
-QSiSim Hasan b. Farah Ibn Hawshab, surnamed Mansur, to the 
Yainan. His father died when he was eight years of age.i His 
uncle Abu ‘All al-Hakim married him to his own daughter, and 
Abu’l-Qasim al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah was the issue of this marriage. 
Imam al-Husayn b. Ahmad (obvioudy Sbii ‘Ali al-Hakim, who 
is reoUy meant here) died a short time after the marriage. The 
duration of the Imamat of al-Mahdi, since the day on which he 
left Salamiyya to his death, was 38 years, five months, and three 
days.® Propaganda in his favour has spread everywhere, in the 

1 This is obviously based on the Istitar, 96, where it is said that 
oI-Mahdl was at that time a child (/t hmi’p-fuf&yya) and Sirat Ja'far 
al-hSjib, 109. 

8 This falls upon the 12-th of Kama^^ 283/23-10-896. .ai-Mohdi 
must oertsdnly have left Salamiyya several years later, before the invasion 
of Syria by the sons of Zokruya. Most probably in reality this date refers 
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Yamtui and Maghrib, but nobody know either his name or place 
ofresidence. HediedinMahdij^a ontheni^t of Tuesday in the 
middle of Rah. I 322/4-3-934, being 61 years, five months and 
three days old. Ho was bulled in Mahdiyya. 

The fifth of them was Mawla-na aJ-Imam Muhammad b. 
‘Abdi’l-lah, Abu’l-Qasim, surnamed al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah, 
Amiru’l-mu’mimn. He succeeded his father at the age of 47, 
and his reign lasted 12 years, six: months and 27 days. He 
died on the 14th Shawwal 334/19-5-946, at the age of 69 years, 
six: months and 27 days. Ho was buried in Mahdiyya.” 

It may be added that the same information is repeated in 
the first volume of dl-Azhdr in tabular form. 

It is not necessary to take all these precise caloulations of 
the ^e of al-Mahdi and al-Qa’im as quite reliable. In fact, it 
seems certain that al-Mahdi was born either in 259 or in 260 A.E., 
although some authors mention 266/879 (Ibn KhalUlcan, H, 77) 
as well, probably wrongly. But about the date of the birth of 
al-Qa’im there is greater discord: usually the date is given as 
280/893, approximately, of course. The same Ibn IChallikto 
gives three alternative dates : 277/890, 280/893 and 282/896, and 
it seems that the last one is nearer to the truth. The statement 
that al-Qa’im succeeded his father, ahMahdl, at the age of 47, 
implies his being bom when al-Mahdl was only 16-16 years old, 
perhaps less. It is most probably taken from the fifth volume of 
the ‘Uyunu'l-akhbSr, and seems to be too early. Wlisten- 
feld (86) says that at^the date of his death he was 66 years 
old, and this again means that he was born about 280/893.1 

In my previous paper, "Ismaflis and Qarmatians ”, JBBRAS, 
1940, pp. 60-67, 1 have already given the contents of the passages, 
referring to Isma'Il and Muhammad b. Isma'Il, found at the end 
of the fourth volume of the 'TJyunu’l-akhhar of Sayyid-na Idris; 

to tha death of his guardian, Muhammod b. Ahmad, as -we mav see 
further on. 

1 Cf. interesting references in the Sirat of Ja'far Where it is repeated- 
ly mentioned that at the time of the emigration al-Qa’im stUl was a 
small ohild. 
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and we may here' add what may be gathered about the three 
“concealed” Imams. . Sayyid-ha Idris has derived his informa- 
tion, as may be seen, from the SJmrJpu’l-alcTAar of QadI Nu'man 
(very little, indeed), letitar, the portion of the lost Sim of 
Man^uru’l-Yaman, quoted in the beginning of the IftitSfyu’d- 
•da'wat and some other few sources which cannot be identified. 
Hjs information is very meagre, and he makes up for this in the 
biography of Imam Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah by inserting a lengthy 
account of the Basd’il Ikhwani'$-$afd, which are supposed to have 
been composed by this Imam. Here is a translation of relevant 
passages; 

"Then the Lnamat went to Imam ar-Itadi ‘Abdu’l-lah b. 
Muhammad b. lama'il, after his father’s death. He returned to 
Nihawand, whore he married a daughter of Hamdan, son of (or 
son of the uncle of) Mansur b. Jawshan, who was from Kazirun. 
The issue of this marriage was a son, ‘Ali b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, surnamed 
al-Layth, and a daughter, Ffttlma. The Imam’s brothers also 
married, and had posterity. 

When ‘Abdu’l-iah b. Muhammad became the Imam, the 
Abbasids intensified their search for him everywhere. For this 
reason ho left his son (‘Ali ?) as his lieutenant, and himself went 
into concealment, so that none of his agents or ordinary followers 
Imew his whereabouts. (Before leaving them) he instructed his 
. dS'ls in the knowledge of the religion, his own and of his holy 
ancestors, and the dd'is were strictly carrying, out their instruc- 
tions.” (Hero follows the story of the heresy of Ahmad ibn al- 
-Kayyal, already translated and discussed in the previous paper, 
JBBRAS, pp. 64-5.) On p. 65 of the same paper a translation is 
also given of the passage, describing the further movements of 
the Imtpn : he again hides himself, this time in Daylam, accom- 
panied by 32 trusted dd'is. Here another son, Ahmad, his 
successor in the future, is born, by an AUd ■wife whom he took at 
AshnSsh, After this follows a lengthy story of al-Ma’mun’s 
strange plan of abdicating in favour of ‘Ali ar-Rida, son of Musa 
al-Kaijim, and the latter’s death. On pp. 66-67 the reader will 
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find the details of the Imam’s appointing as his deputy his own 
brother al-Husayn b. Muhammad, his being proclaimed an Imam, 
the tragic death of ‘Ali al-Layth (the son or the brother ?), the 
journey of al-Husayn to Khwarizm, to his brother Ahmad, and 
the death of all members of the family, ambushed by enemies. 

“When the Imam received news of all this, and of the misfor. 
tunes that befell his brothers and his son, he left Ahwaz, and 
went to Samarra, where he stayed for a time, with his son Ahmad, 
He wrote to his dd'ls, informing them that he was in safety. 
Then he travelled to Syria, disguised as a merchant. He ulti- 
mately settled in Salamiyya, where he built a house, still con- 
win ning to play his part of a merchant. There wore living many 
Hashimites, some of whom were related to the Abbasids. So he 
pretended to be one of these, and was regarded as one of their 
number. He was respected for his great piety and virtue, 
whioh were the proofs of his high position. He kept in strict 
secret his own real name, and the name of his son. 

His dd‘is have completely lost trace of him. Then they 
arranged a seexoh, sending out their deputies to look for the 
Imam. Amongst these notable da'ia were a certain Hurmuz, 
with his son Mabdi.^ and Surhaf b, Bustam,® with his sou ‘Imran. 
This Mahdi had ooUeoted four thousand dtnora iu cash, from the 
donations of the faithful. He took the sum with him, and 


1 In my paper, “Ismailia and Qarmatians”, p. 86, I have already 
raised the question as to this Mahdi b. Hurmuz boing the father of Abu 
Zakariya YabyS b. al-MohtU at-TamAml or a$-9ainaml, killed by Abu Sa'id 
in Babrayu soon after 281/894. Dr, Lewis, in his work “The Origins of 
Isma'Ilism” (Cambridge, 1940), p. 78 sq., colleots several forma in whioh 
this name is met with in historic reports, oonjectuiing that these imply 
one and the. same person. May we go a step further, and suggest that 
this Mahdi was also the father of ano&er pi’ominent I^aili dd‘i, Zakruya 
b, MohdUya, the father of the invaders of Syria ? H this Mahdi was a 
young man in the beginning of the third/ninth e., ZalcariyS, or Zakrflya, 
the father of the “QarmatUin’’ brothers, could have been his son. Snob 
oonsiderationB ere merely a guess, hased on the indubitable tendenoy, 
noticsable in the history- of early Ismailism, for high pftloes to beoome 
hisreditary in certain privileged i&uniliss. 

The strange name SurhSf is apparently a later Yamonite .Arabization 
of the original Fersian Suhr3.b, as is obviously suggested by the combination 
of the names: Suhrab b. Bustam. 

3B 
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staurted on bis tour in search, of the Imam. He bought some 
oosmetics, hiding money in his wares, making inquiries about the 
Imam whose description he mentioned to the people. At last 
when he came to Salamiyya, he was directed to the house of his 
master. He asked the servants to be admitted in the presence 
of the Imam, explaining his being a dd‘i. Then he was admitted, 
and saw the Imam, to his great joy, and handed over to him the 
money which he had brought. Later on he returned to his 
country, and organised the da‘wat there.i 

The Imam remained in Salamiyya to the end of his life. 
He appointed as his successor his son Ahmad b. 'Abdi’l-lah b. 
Muha-mmad b. Isma'il, and circulated his will to his da‘ta. Then 
he died, and was buried in Salamiyya. 

After the death of his father, Ahmad b. ‘ Abdi’l-15h b. Mubam- 
mad b. IsmS.‘il became the Imam. He sent his dd'le &om 
Salamiyya to different provinces. His dd'is rallied around him 
{iUasala bi~M), preaching in his favour, but preserving the 
utmost secrecy as to his residence and his real name. He married, 
and had a son, al-Husa 3 m, who was his eldest son, and 
ultimately succeeded him after his death.” Then the author 
proceeds with the story of Imam Ahmad’s compiling the Ency- 
olopaadia of Ikhwdnu’f-^afd, the purpose of which was to coun- 
teract the heretical and anti-Islamio innovations which began 
to spread with the connivance of al-Ma’mun. A detailed ac- 
count of the contents of aU the 62 riBdlaa is here given.^ 


1 This story differs slightly &om that of the latitSr, p. 93 sq. No 
Mahdl is mentioned there, although he may be referred to, in reality, 
under his kwnya. 

s Of. Qmde, 13— IS. Ismaili tradition usually regards the “abbrevia- 
tions” of this work, ar-Biaalalu’lJ'&mi'a and Jchm'atu'UJSmi'a, os later 
compositions of the author and of his son, al-l^usayn b. Ahmad. Ap- 
parently there existed also other abbreviated versions. On perused, these 
secret works, which ore supposed to reveal deep mysteries, easily seem to 
contain nothing but a skeleton of tha main work. It is therrfore a tempting^ 
suggestion that one of these “abbreviations” may really be a very early 
original version, perhaps going as far bock os tha third/ninth o. (judging 
from the well-known archaism of the ideas in the fi. limidni'f-safa). And 
perhaps the story of the “learned society”, spontaneously founded for the 
oomp^tion of such an enoyolopaedia, may really contain a nuolens of 
truth in the fact that at a later time, in the fourth/tenth o,, under the 
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The Imam then gave orders to distribute copies of the new 
Encyclopaedia in mosques, for the guidance of the people. 
This was reported to al-Ma’mun, who, not unnaturally, became 
very interested to find the source of this new form of propaganda. 
Follows the touching story of the devout and brilliant dd‘i 
who comes to al-Ma’iuun, participates in the disputes with 
theologians of diflferent schools, comes out victorious, is'adred 
to show the real Imam to whom the caliph swears to hand over 
the supreme authority, then ultimately confesses himself to be 
the Imam, and is beheaded. All this is taken from the 14th 
of the SMrliu’l-alclibar.^ 

The Imam died in Salamiyya, and was buried there. Now 
comes the section which is the most interesting for our mquiry. 

“ His son, al-Husayn, surnamed az-ZakI, succeeded him as 
the Imam. He organised the propaganda, spread it further 
afield, broadcasted instruction to his followers {bathilrn’l-fuMm 
li~ahV ati-hi), making it manifest {azJiara-hd}; he established 
proofs, explained the riadlas (apparently the Enoyolopeedia 
of the Jkhwdnu’f-sajd),^ and despatched his dd'is everywhere. 
He thus made the true religion visible to those who were in 
search of it. His propaganda was spread widdy by his da‘ia, 
proselytes became numerous, and different signs began to appear 
foretelling the advent of the Mahdl, and its near approach. 
The agents of the Imams promised relief to the people, under 
the law of Islam, and its injunctions. 

The Abbosids intensifi-ed their search for him, but were 
unable to locate him. They apprehended undesirable ‘conse- 
quences to themselves from his widely spreading propaganda, 

Fatimlds, a number of specialists, inobiding even non-members of tbe 
sect, vrere engaged to compile detailed treatises on different sabjeots which 
formed parts of the whole work. The matter is stiU obseure, and requires 
thorough iuvestigatiou. Perhaps this hypotliesis may to some extent 
offer a more promising line of research. 

^ The account given in the Asrdm’n-nufaqa' of Ja'for b. Mon^uril- 
•Yaman, in the extract translated further on, goes much further than ^ese, 
almost Admitting sincerity in the “conversion" of al-Mo’mun. 

t Cf. the note 2 on p. 36. Apparently his J9mA‘aMii,’l-Ja/fm‘a is here 
implicitly referred to. 
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watching the rising might of the movement. His d&'is kept 
his name secret, avoiding to give any indication of his where- 
abouts, reveahng this only to the most trusted followers. The 
time of the advent of al-Mahdi was approaching, and the Great 
Date was due. 

The Imam al-Husayn, desirous of promoting his propaganda, 
and organising his dd'la, in furtherance of what God Himself 
wished in the way of the manifestation of His Light, travelled 
to Kufa, on pilgrimage to the tombs of his ancestors, ‘All and his 
son, Husayn. Here he met with Abu’l-Qasim b. al-Farah Ibn 
Hawshab, later on the great dd‘i, the conqueror of the Yaman.” 
(Follows an extract from the Sira of this saint, preserved in the 
IftitdJj,u’d-da‘ wa of Qodi Nu'man, and ahendy edited by Quatre- 
m6re, JA, 1836). 

The Imam continued to live in Salamiyya, associating Avith 
the local Hashimites, and posing as one of them. Wealth of 
all kimda was coming to him from all sides from Ids 
(FoUows an extract from the Sira of Ja'far about the under- 
ground passage, and the mysterious hoarding cave, the local 
Sesame of the Arabian Nights.) The Imam kept on the best 
of terms with the local governors, giving them rich presents, 
so that they complied with aU his demands. He kept an open 
table for the Hashimites and others. 

“When the departure of Imam al-Husayn approached, he 
entrusted his son, al-Mahdl, to his own brother, Muhammad b- 
Atimad, surnamed Sa‘Idu’l-Khayi‘, as guardian and as .trustee 
of the Imamat which belonged to his son, al-Mahdi, at that time 
merely a child, who had to be put in charge of someone until bis 
attainment of his majority. [I omit Biblical parallels, referred 
to here.] The trustee wished to keep the Imamat for his own 
son, depriving al-Mahdl of it. But every one amongst his sons, 
whom he made the Imam-designate, died, until no more sons 
remained to him.^ Meantime God had given victory to Abu’l- 


1 This is taken from the latitar, p. 96. 
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-Qasim Ibn Hawshab in the Yaman, and he prepared the clothes 
{tMyab , — covers for the Ka'bal), writing on these the name 
of al-Mahch bi’l-laJi. This is what Imam al-Mustan^ bi’l-lah 
has revealed in his sermons about the story of his ancestor, al> 
-Mahdi bi’l-lah.^ 

The grave of Imam al-Husayn was in ‘Askar Mukram, 
because be travelled to that place not long before the rising of 
the “ Qarmatians ” ; when their impious movement had arisen 
they occupied Syria. He left his place and his people secretly, 
because of the vigilance of the Abbasids, and went to ‘Askar 
Mukram, where he died. Hie brother, Muhammad b. A^mad, 
sumamed Sa‘idu’l-Khayr, died in SaJamiyya, and was buried 
there. Thus the Imamat ultimately went to al-Mahdi.” 

It is interesting that the names and dates in the account 
given in the Kitdbu’l-axh&r sometimes do not coincide with those 
given by Sayyid-na Idris. Therefore it seems there were also 
other sources, which were accessible to llasan b. Nuh; and it 
would be interesting to know why they were not used by the 
author of the 'Uyunu’l-alchbm'. In order to 83 rBtematise the 
material, we may trace here the genealogical tree, beginning 
with Muhammad b. Isma'il. Information about him and his 
descendants, as available in ^ these sources, raises many 
questions. Our sources are the ‘ VyUnu'l-alchbar (as in my paper, 
“Ismailis and Qarmatians”, in the JBBRAS, 1940; for brevity 
we shall refer to it under “I.Q.”); the Sira ("S.”); and the 
latit&r •(“ lat”). 

Mufyammad b. JamO,‘U had two sons who were apparently 
born to him before his migration to the East, — Isma'il and 
Oa'far. They seem to be quite historical (cf. ‘ Umdatu't-fSlib, 
209), left large posterity, are very rarely referred to in Ismaili 
works, and apparently played no part in sectarian life. It is 
impossible to ascertain whether ‘‘IsmS'il (II)” who appears as 

1 It is not clear wbethw al-Kuston^ir refers here to the sins of 
Hnbammad b. Ahmad in trying to usurp the offlce for his own sons, or 
only the reference to Ibn 5®wshab belongs to him. 
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the suoeessor of Muhammad b. lama'il in the Druze genealogy 
of the Fatimids, has anything to do with this lema'il, or is a 
mere fiction. 

In Persia one of his sons was ‘Abdu’l-lah, his succesBoi as 
the Imam; he is apparently the same as ‘Abdn’r-Rahman of the 
Dasmu’l-munajjwiln (do Goeje, 203). Tabari (III, 2218) is 
not certain about his historical reality; but the fact that he 
raises the question leaves it beyond doubt that already in the 
second half of the Ill/IXth c., i.e. about 100 years after the 
events, he was recognised as the successor of Imam Muhammad 
b, Isma‘il in sectarian circles (I.Q., 60-63). 

Three other sons were: Ahmad, al-Husayn, and ‘Ali “sur- 
named al-Layth”, in full agreement with the Daaturu’l-muna^i- 
tmn. 

'All al-Layth is apparently confounded with another 'All, 
who is said to be a son of ‘Abdu’l-lah. He was murdered by 
Abbasid emissaries (I.Q., 66). His son Alimad avenged his 
death (ibid.). 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Isma'il (I.Q., 66) emigrated to 
Khwarizm. We do not know what happened to him. 

Al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Ism&'ll was appointed to act 
on behalf of his (elder) brother, ‘Abdu’l-lah, travelled to Mekka 
in disguise, returned to AhwAz, was proclaimed the Imam (I.Q., 
66) by some dd'ia, against his will, as is stated, started for 
Khwarizm, to join his brother Ahmad, was ambushed, and mur- 
dered with all his relatives (I.Q., 66). Only Ahmad ,b. ‘All 
al-Layth b. Muhammad b. Isma'il remained. 

‘Abd^’l-lah b. Mviammad h. lama'll travelled to Daylam 
(or Mazandaran), returned to Ahwaz (I.Q., 67), went thence to 
Mesopotamia, Samarra, and ultimatd.y settled in Salamiyya. 
Ho had two sons, Ahmad and IbrSrhim (lat,, 95). 

About Ibrahim b. ‘Abdi’l-lSh b. Muhammad b. Isma'il 
nothing is known (even his name is not mentioned anywhere 
except for the latitdr), save the faot'that his posterity was still 
living at the time of al-Mahdi (cf. lat., 97, — awlad Ibrahim). 
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They were apparently slaughtered later on in Salamiyya by the 
“Qarmatians”, in 291/903. 

Alj.mod b. ‘Abdi’l-lcih b. Mu^mrmd b. Isma'il succeeded his 
father, and is suppo.sod to bo the author, or, to use a more up-to- 
date term, "chief editor” of the Enoyclopajdia of Jlehwdnu’a- 
-?afa. He lived in Salamiyya, and had two sons, al-Husayn, 
his sucoe.s3or, and Muhammad, surnamed Sa‘idu’l-Khayr 
(Ifli., 9/)). As seen above, in the Kitdbu’l-Azha^, Alimad b. 
‘Abdl’l-lah is endowed with the surname al-Khayr, and his 
son Muliammad is also called Abu ‘Ali al-Hakim. AU this 
obviously may be true: there is nothing improbable in the fact 
that a person should have been called Abu ‘Ah Muhammad b, 
Alimad, surnamed Sa'id, and also Sa'idu’l-Khaju’ (Sa'id, son of 
al-Khayr 1), and at the same time also al-Hakim, as a tribute 
to bis learning, or something on the same lines. It is a great 
pity that the author of cd-AzMr does not mention the source 
from which he has taken this, — perhaps this would put us on 
the track of something useful. As mentioned in the same 
al-Azhai\ al-Mahdi was married to this person’s daughter, the 
mother of al-Qa’im. His posterity were living in Salamiyya, 
and probably perished at the hands of the "Qarmatians” with 
other members of the house in 291/903 [1st., 97)-. He himself 
died soon after al-Mahdi’s wedding, — we will see this presently 
in detail. 

Husayn 6. AJfmad b. ‘Abdi’l-ldh b. MuJjammad b. Ismd'U, 
the father of al-Mahdi, is apparently the same "Husayn" who 
figures in the well-Imown story of the conversion of Ibn Hawshab, 
later on the Mansuru’l-Yaman, although this is not as certain 
as could be desired. There is apparently much confusion 
both in the ‘ Uyun and the Azhdr, of which it seems easy to 
trace the cause: both derive their information from the Istitar 
and the Sira of Ja‘far, and in these, for some reason, references 
are very ambiguous: “al-Jmdm”, who is referred to on such 
occasions, is not named, and from the context it is by no means 
easy to see who is meant in every particular case, whether 
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Aluuad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, hia son Husayn b. Ahmad, or the “acting”' 
Imam, Muhammad b. Ahmad, or, lastly, al-Mahdi himself.^ 

Afl we have seen above, it is clearly stated in the Azhar 
that Husayn b. Aliraad died when al-Mahdl, his son, was eight 
years old. As the latter was born about 260/874, the date o£ 
hia death must be ca. 268/881-2. Tabari, as is known, refers 
to al-Mahdi under the name of Ibn al-Baari, — “the son of the 
Ba?ran”, and the IsmaUi sources oompletely agree in this, 
emphasising the eormoctioii of the Imams, and especially of 
this Husayn b. Ahmad, with Southern Mesopotamia and the 
adjoining province of Khiizistan. It is stated that al-Mahdi 
was born in ‘Askar Mukram, in the latter province, and that 
Husayn also died and was buried there. We can easily believe 
this: apparently in the second half of the third/ninth c. it became 
ever clearer that the centre of gravity of Ismaih power was 
shifting towards the South East: Southern Mesopotamia, Khuzi- 
stan, Ears, and the Yamau, which was best reached by sea from 
such places as Ba?ra. It is therefore not difficult to believe that 


1 On pp. 108 and 109 apparently ‘■al-Imam”, whom Ja‘far could 
remember, was Muhammad b. Ahmad. On p. 115 “al-lmam” apparently 
is al-!^usayn, as Ue is mentioned in connection with the mission of Ibn 
^awshab to the Yoman; Tiruz, the chief da'i, who later on rebelled against 
al-Mah^, was the instrument by whom Ibn B^wshab was brought into 
touch with the “Imam”. But it may be also that us al-^usayn died soon 
after the drst meoting, the mission was organised by Muhammad. Lower 
on p. 116, and further on, “al-Imam” plainly r^ers to ol-Mahdl. On 
p. 122, giving details about the career of Abu’l- 'Abbas, the elder brother 
of Abu ‘Abdi’l-loh ash-Shl'I, ho again refers obviously to Muhammad b. 
Ahmad: “and he saw al-Imom and al-Mahdl, with al-Qa’im with both of 
them. He (al-Qa’im) was at that time still a small child”. Idirther ou 
“al-ImSjn” again plainly refers to al-MahdI. As the whole Sira clearly 
shows, Ja'for never refers to religious matters, in whioli ho obviously 
regarded himsolf os not competent. Although ho was a devout ^ave. It 
seoms to be not quite certain whether he himself was an IsmaUi. As one 
can see from his Sira, many of al-Mahdl’s intimate servants were Chiistims 
(p. 108). Many rose to high position. Therefore there would be nothing 
strange in Ja'far’s not being reaUy an Ismaili. -Perhaps this oircumstonae 
may explain the fact of the compilation of his Sira, as a “reply” to the 
boastful Sira of Jawdhor. Ja'far’s unq)oken idea may have been that 
though not himsolf an Ismaili, or at least not of a high rank in the lamaili 
hierarchy, yet he had performed for his masters all the services which he 
records. If wo assume this, it would be quite easy to understand the way 
in which he avoids dwelling on purely Ismoili matters. 
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the head of the sect in fact settled in some centre in one of those 
bcalities, leaving his son and heir, with other members of the 
family, in charge of his younger brother, in a comparatively 
safer place such as the remote Salamiyya, where few would be 
ikely to connect a wealthy merchant family residing in their 
midst with the growing unrest and activities in the remote 
South. The however, offers a puzzling piece of in- 

formation when it states that Imam JJusayn lived imtil al- 
-Mahdi was married, and died soon after this in ‘Askar Mukram 
whither he had gone in haste on heating of the rise of the “Qor- 
matians”, who later on have invaded Syria. To me it seems 
clear that this is entirely due to a confusion created by the 
wrong identifloation of “al-Imam” in the latitar. If Husayn 
died soon after the marriage of al-Mahdi, and this took plaoe 
about the time of the invasion of the “Qarmatians”, i.e. 290/903, 
there are many "absurdities in the situation. Al-Mahdi was 
then about thirty years old, — surely rather an advanced age 
for his (first) marriage. If “the Imam” suddenly left Salamiyya, 
why did he flee not away from the “Qarmatians”, but towards 
the very territory from which they had started? How could 
he leaAre “an infant son” in the charge of his brother, when 
this infant was thirty years of age 1 We must therefore surmise 
that Husayn in fact died when al-Mahdi was a child {Istitar, 
95). “The Imam” who died soon after the marriage of al- 
-Mahd! obviously was his uncle and guardian, Muhammad b. 
Ahmad (Sira, 109), and “the Imam” who fled from Salamiyya 
at the approach of the “ Qarmatians ” must certainly have been 
al-Mahdi himself. 

It is stated in the Istitar (96) that the guardian, Muhammad 
sumamed Sa'idu’l-Khayr, the “aoting Imam”, tried to usurp 
the Imamat for his own line, appointing one after another his 
sons successively as his heir, but that all of these died, so that 
ultimately the Imamat, by the will of God, returned to him 
for whom it was destined, i.e. al-MahdI. Similar stories are 
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found in other periods of Ismailism.^ It is more probable 
that in reality Muhammad b. Ahmad suooeeded his brother as 
the Imam on the death of al-Husayn, and that later on he did 
in fact appoint one or more of his sons as his prospective heir. 
On the death of Muhammad’s sons, however, and on subsequent 
death of Muhammad himself, al-Mahdi, the son of his brother 
iJuBa37n, found himself the eldest of the family, and was recog- 
nised as the Imam, as is explained further on. 

The absence of detailed biographies of the ancestors of al- 
-Mahdl is explained by the Ismaili sources as the result of their 
having lived in strict disguise. This seems quite probable, if 
we realise the situation. What in fact would the popular 
memory preserve about the religious heads of the sect when 
these were living ostensibly as merchants, carrying on their 
business, assooiating with their friends, marrying, educating 
their probably numerous children, and so on? The memory 
of religious tradition is very economical; it retains only remmis- 
cences of the most important names and events. What really 
constituted the most important part of the activities of the 
Imams, — their propaganda efforts, was without any doubt 
carried on in the utmost secrecy, “between four eyes”. Simi- 
larly, their agents, also disguised as pious merchants of slightly 
lower standing, and, perhaps, in isolated oases secretly composing 
their books in addition to their cautious and quiet propaganda, 
left little to be remembered of them in the way of “sensational 
events”. Not all of them were outstanding men of the talents 
of Ibn Hawshab or Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shl'I. Further, since 
the leaving of any trace of their activities in writing was ob- 
viously avoided as much as poMible, it is certain that very little 
could really have been preserved in the records and memory 
of succeeding generations. Thus the long “blank” period in 


1 As an instance may be mentioned the tradition regarding the 
similar situation which arose aftor the death of jfir l^asan Kabiru’d-din, 
the father of Imam-ShSih, the founder of the Satpanthl sect in Gujrat, 
towards the end of the ninth/fifbeenth c. 
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the story of the Imams, living in such conditions, cannot reason- 
ably be taken as valid proof of the falsity of their claims to 
continuous succession from their original ancestor, Ism§.‘il b. 
Ja'far. We do not know how, and by what proofs they used to 
convince their followers as to the genuineness of their claims. 
But our ignorance does not constitute a ‘.‘legal proof” of the 
futility of their ease. It seems that it would be far more suspi- 
cious if they had had a consistent and clear-out story, prepared 
to satisfy the legitimate curiosity of their followers and of 
outsiders. 

It is possible to collect some very interesting information 
about the family of al-Mahdi from different allusions, scattered in 
the Istitdr and the /Sim: he had a brother, Abu Muhammad, ap- 
parently younger than himself, who hod some posterity {lat., 
95, 102). He fell ill, and died on the day Abu MabzCd, i.e, 
^ayhu'sh-shama, the ‘‘Qarmatian”, invaded Salomiyya (1st., 
100), i.e. in the middle of 290/903. “Sons of al-MahdI’s uncle” 
are referred to in 1st., 97. 

A very interesting, but entirely obscure reference is found 
in 1st., 102, in which it is stated that the same Abu Mahzul, 
writing secretly to al-Mahdl, referred to “his cousin (ibn ‘anim) 
■with his son” being deported, or exiled (daf) to 'IrSq (Western 
Persia or Mesopotamia?). Of. also Texts, p. 108. ■ , 

Some interesting allusions are found in the Sira of Ja'far 
<d-i,ajib. As it should be in a work ascribed to an intimate 
servant of the family of al-Mahdi, matters are here touched upon 
about which we should soaroeiy find information elsewhere, 
namely questions conoeming his women-folk. On p. 108 Ja'far 
remembers the circumstances of al-Mahdi’s marriage to his 
cousin, and plainly says that she later on became the mother 
of al-Qa’im. On p. 110 it appears that at the time of his emi- 
gration from Salamiyya his own mother (i.e. the widow of 
al-Husayn) was still Uving, and that he had two daughters. 
PBs family also included two nieces, daughters of bis brother, 
and Umm Habib, tJie wife of al-Qa’im. This is extremely interest- 
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ing. Was she the future wife of al-Qa’im (married to him later), 
or was he married already at that time? As we may see, on 
p. Ill of the Sira, al-Qa’im during the flight to Egypt is remem- 
bered by the old servant as a small child, crying when displeased. 
In the Istitar, 95, he also appears as a child, as we have seen. 
Which is true? Was he a small child, or a married youth? 
If he really was 47 at the time of al-Mahdi’s death, in 322/934, 
he would then have been 13 at the time of the emigration, 
in 288/901 . But it is more likely that he was born about 280/893, 
as shown above, p. 32. 

It may be added that in addition to al-Qa’im, the Istitar 
mentions another son of al-Mahdi, still a child, by a concubine, 
who figures in the story of the “Qarmatian” slaughter of his 
relatives. From non-Ismaili sources it is also known that later 
on he had many other sons; Abu ‘Ali Ahmad (d. 382/992); Abu 
Talib Musa; Abfi’l-Hasayn ‘Isa (d. 382/992); AbQ ‘Abdi’l- 
-lah al-Husayn (d. ca. 336/948); and Abu Sulayman Da’M 
(d. 341/952). Of. E. da Zambaiw, "Manuel de g6n6alogie et de 
ohronologie”, p. 95. For some reason these sons are never 
mentioned m Ismaih works. 


2. Doubts raised by Esoteric and other Sources. 

So far the Fatimid version seems to be surprisingly simple 
and consistent, and such os to inspire a considerable amount of 
confidence in so far as it not seldom finds support in the allusions 
scattered in non-Ismaili sources. I do not speak of such os 
Akhu Muhsin, whose information is obviously derived from the 
THTnafli tradition, but is deliberately vitiated in details. The 
confusion and inaccuracies noted above constitute a very 
valuable proof of the antiquity and preservation of this tradition ; 
it is clear that the authors of the works in which it is preserved, 
did not interfere with it. They simply copied the sources at 
their disposal, paying no regard to the inconsistency of different 
reports. 
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There aie, however, certaiD. points of doubt as to whether 
the picture is in fact so altogether flawless. A strange, though 
perhaps definitely erroneous variation is found in the names 
of the three concealed Imams in the fourth part of the Kitabu*l~ 
-AtMr of ^Asau b. Nuh of Broach. At its beginning he quotes 
the well-known esoteric work of Hamidu’d-din al-Kirmani, the 
faniilhu’l-Mdi wa’l-muslaMi (of. Quidst No. 118), which ap- 
pears to bo one of his latest compositions, and so written just 
about the ' beginning of the fifth/eleventh c. The quotation is 
from the 26-th bSb: fl’t-tanbih li-amr man yujib ukhdhu’d-dm 
min-hu wa'fiirdd td'ati-hi’l-ladJii huwa Waliyyu’l-lah fi ardi-M, 
The author refers to the Imam of the time, al-Hakim bi~amri'lrldh, 
tracing his genealogy to ‘Ah, in the course of which, between 
al-Mahdl and Muhammad b. Isma'll, he mentions throe names 
of the concealed Imams: 1. ‘AbduT-lah (as usual); 2. Muham- 
mad (instead of the usual Ahmad) ; and 3. Ahmad (instead of 
the usual Husayn). I have compared two copies of this volume 
of dl-AzMr, — unfortunately not old, — and found that both 
these completely coincide in this passage. On collating it with 
two (also modern) copies of the original work, Taiibt/m’l-M^, 
I found that the passage coinddes in everything, except in the 
names of these three Imams, which ore given in their usual 
form: ‘AbduT-lah, Ahmad, Husayn. Which version is to be 
trusted 1 Is this an ordinary mistahe in the K. al-AzhSr, which 
crept in at an early date, and was later on blindly repeated in 
all subsequent copies 1 Or may this be the original version, 
which the shrewd Bohora, Hasan b. Nfih> found in an old copy 
of the Tanbihu'l-hMi ? In such a case we must admit that at the 
end of the fourth/tenth o. the Batimid tradition regarded Imam 
Ahmad (the author of the Basd’il of Ikhmnu’^-^afd) as the 
father, not the grand-father of al-Mohdft, and his father as 
Muhammad h. ‘ AbdiT-lah.i Against this we have the testimony 

r It is intsrostiiig to note that in some non-Xsmaili sources suob es 
the mystio works of the Druzes, al-Mahdl appeors to be the sou of Aba 
Shslaghlagh Ahmad b. Muhammad h. ‘Abdl’l-lSh (of. de Ooeje, p. 21). 
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of the Istitwr, which we can hardly believe to be “revised and 
corrected” in this respect, and, to some extent, a still earlier 
source, the well-known quotation from the Sira of Mansuru’l- 
-Yaman incorporated in the and the ShariM’l-akhMr, 

in which his conversion is attributed to Huaayn (assuming this 
Husayn to be the same as the Imam Husayn, the father of sl- 
•MahcU). In any case, there is apparently, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, no other work in which these names are 
mentioned in this form. Tabari, III, 2232 sqq., quotes epistles, 
sent by the “Qaimatian” leader, apparently on behalf of al- 
-Mahdi. Unfortunately, the text is very uncertain here, and it 
is not easy to see what the reading should be, whether “from 
‘Abdu’l-lah (b. ?) Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah”, or “from the slave 
of Ood [' abdi'l-lah) Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah”, or simply "from 
{min 'indi, as in the footnote h) Ahmad”, etc. The name is 
often regarded as the “regnal name” which was assumed by 
YahyS. b. ZakrQya, the “Qarmatian”, who “proclaimed himself 
the Imam ”. This seems to be very doubtful, and most probably, 
if the whole matter is to be taken seriously, and is not a falsifica- 
tion (which is also very likely), the document must be regarded 
as a letter written in the name of al-Mahdi. Thus he could 
either be called ‘Abdu’l-lah, or Ahmad, and his father’s name 
could, be either Ahmad, or ‘Abdu’l-lah. All this of course 
inspires very grave doubts. 

Quite a different question is raised by the indisputable 
historical facts of a series of defections on the part of the leading 
da‘ls under al-Mahdl, which perhaps to some extent may have a 
connection with doubts in Hs official genealogy. The “apostasy” 
of HamdSn Qarmat and ‘Abdan seems to be the first in this 
chain. The next, within a few years, is the disillusionment of 
the “Qarmatian” brothers, which they, quick to pass from 
words to acts, expressed in the terrible slaughter of al-MahdI’s 
family in Salamiyya, in 291/903. In a few years again, perhaps 
in quick succession, the chief da^l Uruz deserts al-Mahdl, fiees 
to the Yaman, and there starts a rebellion; and, at the top of 
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al-MahdI’s remarkable suoeesaea, the man who has brought him 
on the throne, Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Sh!‘i, revolts against him. 
Those moreover are only the cases which are known. 

Formerly only the first and the last cases were known, but 
already de Goejo had tried to connect the apostasy of Qarmat 
with the revolt of Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shl'i (Mdmoire, p. 67). 
It seems worth while to examine those oases more thoroughly. 
The story of the apostasy of Ifamdan Qarmat is narrated by 
Nuwayri, an author who apparently had at his disposal some 
Ismaili sources, but who, out of enmity, or for some other reasons, 
quite impudently perverted facts in his own writings. The 
events according to him were as follows (de Goeje, Mitn., 68; 
de Saoy, Expose, Intr.,- 193 sq.); Qarmat, with his secretary 
‘Abdan, was staying at KalwSdliS, near Baghdad, keeping in 
touch with the headquarters in Salamiyya. When tho head of 
the sect died (Muhammad b. Ahmad, ca. 283/896 ?), his sow ( !) 
and succes.sor (al-Mahdl ?) wrote to him a letter in which he found 
“some unusual expressions, deviating from the established 
custom, and indicating some important change”. To clear his 
doubts he sent his trusted sooretary ‘Abdan to Salamiyya. The 
latter, in an interview with the son of the deceased head of the 
sect, was informed that he (al-Mahdi?) was not a descendant 
of'AqIl b. Abi Talib (for whom obviously he was giving himself 
out in Salamiyya for the sake of disguise), but of ‘ Abdu’l-lah b. 
Maymfin b. Daysan, who had nothing to do with Muhammad b. 
Isma'il. The preaching in favour of the latter was nothing but 
a trick to dupe people, etc. ‘Abdan returns, reports to Hamdan 
Qarmat, the latter assembles bis ia'ls, reveals to them the news, 
and suspends the propaganda. ‘‘One of the sons of ‘Abdu’l-lah. 
h. Maymun”, who usually resided in. Taliqan (iu Persia, East of 
Alamut, familiar to students of Ismailism), passing through 
the Sawad of Kufa, failed to find Qarmat, who absconded; he 
meets ‘Abdan, apparently tries to win him hack, but fails, and, 
with the help of Zakruya, gets rid of him. These events took 
place during the years 280/890 and 287/900 (de Saoy, Intr., 200). 
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All this, with lively dialogues, and surprisingly intimate 
knowledge not only of the minutest details of what happened, 
but also of the deepest thoughts and intentions of the partici- 
pants, can be nothing but one of the numerous improvisations 
of Nuwayri, whose primary purpose was to provide entertaiumg 
reading, and who oared less than anything for the truth. But 
the basis of this story, namely a radical change in the policy 
of the Salamiyya headquarters, which caused a split in the sect 
and opposition on the port of Hamdan, probably contains some 
grains of truth. 

What such extraordinary changes could have been, is difficult 
to guess. It seems obvious that the phrase “preaching in favour 
of Muhammad b. Isma'il ”, who died about a century earlier, is 
probably a mistake, and should be understood as “preaching in 
favour of a descendant” of the saint. The mention in the same 
story of the statement of the successor of the defunct head of the 
sect that he had nothing to do with this Imam, dearly suggests 
such a correction. It is quite probable, although there is no 
documentary proof, that there was such a sect, perhaps the 
“Qarmatians of Bahrayn” (and obviously of Southern Persia), 
who really expected the “return” of Muhammad b. Isma'il. 
We do not know for certain whether Hamdan Qarmat had any- 
thing to do with them. But it would be extremely difficult to 
believe that the heads of the incipient Ismaili movement would 
have been content with the r 61 e of chief dd'is, and only at the last 
moment would have revealed to one of the most trusted dd'ts 
their real position. The split could have been caused by some 
irregularity in succession, either that of al-Mahch instead of one 
of the sons of Muhammad b. Ahmad, or that of al-Mahdi instead 
of his own (elder ?) brother, Abu Muh&mmad. We must also 
recall the fact that Shi'ism was a living religion, the supply of 
the Alid candidates was plentiful, and although there were 
all kinda of sects of the waqifa type, they were apparently not 
very popular. 
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Th.0 most importsint oonsideration is that although Hamdau 
Qarmat rebelled, or even seceded, together ■with a certain 
folio-wing, the heads of the sect, nevertheless, commanded the 
recognition of the great majority. The masses at that particular 
period could hardly have been moved to such an extent as we 
see in the rise of the Fatimids simply by vague and mystic 
promises. The story of the adventures of Ibn Hawshab, sup- 
posed to be narrated by himself in the lost Sira (of. 
Sharlvu’l-akhhdr), clearly shows the "thirst” of the masses for a 
definite candidate, not a “symbol”. Therefore there may he 
serious reasons to think that the stress in the narrative of these 
events is laid on the claims to Mahdi-ism. 

Sayyid-na Idris, implicitly following the Qhayatu’UrmwSMd 
in his Zdhru'l-ma'am (as may be seen &om the extract edited 
here in the original Arabic, and translated further on), gives 
us to understand that the religious position of al-Mahdi was 
somewhat, inferior to that of his son and successor, al-Qa’im. 
We can see that apparently al-Mahdl himself did nothing to 
bring himself more into tune -with the numerous prophecies 
current among the masses, while everything in this respect was 
done to cause al-Q&’im to come up to expectations. One of the 
earliest prophecies, which apparently already existed by the end 
of the first/aeventh o.,^ promised that the name of . the Mahdi 
should be exactly the same as that of the Prophet himself. In 
non-Iamaili sources it is reported that the original name of al- 
-Qa’im was ‘Ahdu’r-Rahman but it was subsequently changed 
into Abu’l-Qasim Mul^ammad, the name of -fche Prophet. Simi' 
larly, in esoteric soxu’oes stress is laid on his being the tvielfih 
in descent from ‘ All, in accordance with another Shi'ite prophecy.® 
His regnal name, (d-Qd’im, is the Shi'ite equivalent for the all- 
Islamic Mahdi. A tri-vial, but noteworthy detail is that in the 
stofy of an alleged miracle of al-Mahth, narrated in the Sira 

1 Of. my article “Early Shi'ite Movements", JBBBAS, 1941, p. 8. 

* Cf. Wfistenfeld, "Fatimiden-Chalifen", p. 70. 

* See the tradition no. 43 in the extract from the Shar^v'hahhbar. 
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of Ja'far (120), the miraole is really worked by al-Qa’iin, who 
supematurally produces water in a dried up stream, according 
to an old local prophecy concerning the advent of the expected 
MahdI. 

In esoteric and extremist speculationa, such as those of the 
Druzes, the position of al-Qa’im is incomparably greater than 
that of al-Mahdi. We may feel strong suspicions that in these 
speculations dating from long after the death of al-Mahdi the 
principal part was played only by superstitious ideas, which had 
no connection with the facts. And it is highly probable that 
the same superstitious ideas may, in a different way, have been 
dangerous to his cause, because they forced him to pass the 
test of miracle-working, as is often narrated in non-Ismahi 
historical works. Disillusionment in this respect was obviously 
a very powerful source of opposition. 

The strongest proof of the fact that the danger was quite 
serious, and that measures were devised to meet it, is found in 
a fact which has hitherto remained unknown. As may be seen 
&om the chapter dealing with prophecies concerning the advent 
of the MahdI, QadI Nu‘man (obviously in his capacity as official 
speaker for the early Fatimids in matters of religious policy) 
systematically adheres to the idea that Mahdl-ism is the same 
thing as the Imamat (in Ismaili sense). According to bis 
theory, the MahdI is a kind of a coUeotive name, applicable to 
a dynasty of the Imams (al-AHmma^’l-mahdiyyiin): whatever 
has not been done by any one member of the d3masty in fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies, will be done by his descendants. There 
is hardly any room for misunderstanding of the implications of 
the theory, and the reasons of the policy. It was an attempt 
to find a suitable pretext to postpone “payment of the cheques” 
by transferring the liability from the founder of the dynasty to 
his successors. 

It may be noted that the term Mahffi is used in Ismaili 
literature as merely a name. Its Ismaili equivalent, the Qafim, 
i.e. the “One who ariseth (at the Last Day, i.e. in the last phase 
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of the “old order”, to uphold the purity of rehgioii”), 
has vast implications, both of a religious and secular nature 
which obviously would not fit the historical al-Mahdi. Though 
undoubtedly a man of a brilliant intellect, extraordinary person- 
ality, and organising talent, he appears, nevertheless, in aU 
reports about him as a remarkably secular figure, entirely devoid 
of any mystic nimbus, or any aspiration to the rank of a great 
religious teacher of humanity. 

With all this in mind we may perhaps be able to penetrate 
the causes of the defection of different do' is. It is quite possible 
that both Bamdan and Kruz, experienoed and intelligent men, 
realised quite well the risk connected with such extraordinary 
claims. Perhaps finding a pretext in some iiregularities of the 
succession, they tried to dissociate themselves from al-Mahdi, 
while carrying on their mission along lines which they regarded 
more profitable. As is known, Ismsili sources do not mention 
Hamdan at all (probably because he became a renegade andrebel). 
The case of Krflz is narrated with slight differences in details, 
in the Sira of Ja'far, and in the Jftitakni'd-da'wa. The latter, as 
we have seen, is particularly reliable, because it is baaed on 
reports of contemporaries. The extract relating to this matter 
is translated further on, and is edited in the original Arabic. 
It is not clear whether Kruz rebelled because al-Mahdl wanted 
to move to the Maghrib, as narrated in the Sira (113-115), or 
al-Mahdi had to give up the idea of going to the Yaman because 
ilruz preceded him there, as is stated in the IftUaJ},. In any 
case the reasons of the rebellion of Firuz were obviously more 
serious than the fear of oertain discomfort oonnected with the 
journey. Most probably the choice was between the quiet 
and certain position of an ordinary Imam in the Yaman, and 
of the ambitious programme of the Mahdl, “the sun rising from 
the West”. 

The reason for the disillusionment of the Qormatian brothers, 
and their wild Bedouins, is quite obvious — their own defeat, 
for which they, regarding themselves as al-Mahdi’s army, laid 
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the blame on him. The army of the Mahdi cannot be defeated. 
But they suffered a defeat. Therefore their master was not 
the Mahcff. It is highly probable that the story in the IsHtdr 
of their having slaughtered the relatives of al-Mahdi and pillaged 
his house only at the last moment, when everything seemed 
lost, is quite true.^ 

The reasons for the rebellion of Abu ‘Ahdi’l-lah ash-Shi‘i 
are more difficult to trace, unless we admit that the realisation 
of his failure to make al-Mahdi merely a puppet in his hands 
played an important part. The hints that he had discovered 
that al-Mahdi was not an Imam, but an ordinary dd'i, are highly 
improbable. It is more lilrely that he suffered some disappoint- 
ment in regard to the Mahdi-ism of his master. If al-Mahdi 
was really nothing but a temporary Imam-guardian, in charge 
of the real Imam, al-Qa’im, who was a minor, not more than 17 
years of age, there would be nothing extraordinary on the part 
of al-Mahdi; at least his right to the rank would have been equal 
to that of Abb ‘Abdi’lriah himself. The official appointment 
of al-Qa’im as heir apparent almost immediately after the exeou*. 
tion of the rebels may look suspicious. But it could easily 
have been dictated also by quite natural fears of another plot, 
which, if successful, would have undone much of what had 
been achieved so far with so much sacrifice and labour. In 
any case, complete accord appears to reign through aU the re- 
lations between al-Mahdi and al-Qa’im. Although, as we have 
seen, of. p. 46, al-Mahdi had many sons, of which there is no doubt, 
he never attempted to appoint one of them as his successor, and 
they never played any important part. Only after his death a 
certain "Ibn TSlut al-Qurashi” rose in Tripoli, dainung autho- 

1 It might appear as if the slau^tering of al-Mah^*s family was a 
kind of revenge for his “desertion”, and his fsilTxre to take his place at 
the head of the forces that were fighting for him. But this would be on 
illusion. In fact, it was not so. His oonduct was apparently regarded as 
quite natural; al-Mahdl similarly took no part in Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah aah- 
-Shi't’s campaigns, and in general never commanded an army in the field. 
The same was the case with the Abbasids when Abu Muslim was fighting 
for them, and with many earlier Alid insurgents. 
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rity for himself because he was a son of al-Mahdi. But he is 
stated to have been a pretender. It would be difficult to regard 
him as such in case he was a real prince. Surely, all sons of al< 
-Maihdl were well known to everybody. 

To sum up, the doubts as to the genuineness of the rights 
of al-Mah(h, which ore derived from this survey of the known 
facts regarding the defection of his closest collaborators, point 
more to their disagreement with his ambitious assumption of 
the part of the expected Mahdi rather than to any doubts that 
he was not the Imam, or the father of al-Qa’im. 

In my paper “Ismailis and Qarmatians” (JBBRA8, 1940, 
pp, 73*74) I have already touched on the question of the theories 
of Dr. B. Lewis, in his work mentioned above, concerning the 
two varieties of Imams, the mustaqarr, or real, and the mustawda’, 
or acting, that is to say, acting during the minority of a real 
Imam, when the latter succeeded his father. His “reconstruo- 
tion’’ of the genealogy of al-Qa’im (p. 72 of his book), is based 
on several misunderstandings, — ^firstly, , on a mistake in his 
copy of the QMyatu'l'Wmxdld, secondly, on the acceptance of 
the fantastic (or mystic) theories of the Druzesi and, thirdly, on 
the introduction of beliefs which only developed much later 
on. His “reconstruction” of the genealogy of al-Qa’im is quite 
improbable: Muhammad b. lama’il was almost certainly bom 
about 120/738, and al-Qa’im, the fifth generation, died in 334/946. 
This makes five generations for 214 years, or 43 years per genera- 
tion, while in the case of the historical Fatimids it is only 23. 
Thus it is obviously unacceptable. 

From a great mass of indirect indications, scattered in TaTTni.ili 
and non-Ismaili sources, it seems highly probable that the earliest 
ideas concerning the Imamat and the succession approximated 
to the archaic type still preserved in Zaydism. To me it seems 
almost indubitable that succession had little that was mystical 
about it in those early days. The Imam was the eldest member 
of the family. Thus, as we have seen, Hasan succeeds his 
father ‘All; on his death he is succeeded hy his brother Husayn, 
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and the latter, most probably, is succeeded in his turn, by his 
half-brother, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. After him later on 
‘All b. Husayn (Zaynu’l-'abidJn) succeeds as the eldest in the 
fanuly. Similarly, Muhammad b. Isma'il, according to the 
custom, was regarded by many as the rightful successor of his 
grand-father. Imam Ja'far, although according to the sMri'at 
the successor was his xincle, MusS, b. Ja‘far (as admitted by the 
Ismailis). In his newly founded community his Imamat> 
oontiaued in his successors, makes his father also an Imam. As 
we may see, early works, both plain and esoteric, concentrate 
their efforts on proving this point. It is quite probable that 
the general attitude to the question of the succession of al-Mahdi 
and his immediate ancestors was quite the same, and only after 
the foimdation of the Fatimid d3Tiasty the succession from father 
to the son becomes a rigid rule, the designation of the heir 
apparent becomes irrevocable, the act of the nass receives 
the nature of a divine act, eto. In esoteric speculations the 
' position of the Imam is continuously expanding and acquiring 
greater and greater afhnity with things divine. But there is 
not the slighest reason to believe that such was the position 
at the earliest period. 

Such theories as those of the difference between the Tnmta- 
qarr and muetaioda' Imams, or the identity of the Mahdi and 
the Imam belong, without the slightest doubt, to the much later 
phase in which, under the Fatimids, the belief that genealogy 
and succession are one and the same thing had been universally 
accepted. The whole hat of the early Shi'ite Imams has been 
drastically revised, even it may be several times in the course 
of the evolution of Ismailism. Exception was made only for 
the case of Hasan being succeeded by his brother Husayn, but 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya was forgotten, and his memory was 
preserved, as that of a miistawda* Imam, the guardian of ZaynuT- 
-‘abidin, then a minor, in esoteric works only. Similarly, there 
was rigidly enforced the principle of the impossibility of the heir 
apparent predeceasing his own father without compromising 
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his rights to the Imamat. But an exception was made for the' 
case of Isma'a b. Ja'far, explained by a complex system of various 
proofs &om BibUoal and Coranic analogies, etc. Such works 
as the Asmru.‘n-nup.qa quoted further on, give glimpses of this 
mentality. It is possible to coEeot many such traces of gradual 
adjustment of the 'tradition to the later and later religious ideas. 
For instance, Hasan disappears later on from the list of the 
regular Imams with the Nizaris, and is regarded merely as a 
hv^at (also in a later, mystical and higher sense). 

Thus nothing can be more erroneous than to follow in the 
footsteps of the religious wters, and to permit oneself to be 
misled by anachronisms. There cannot be any doubt that the 
early Imams were simply Imams, without any difiPerence in 
their rank, and that it was absolutely impossible for any non- 
Alid to be regarded as an Imam, on any pretext whatever. 
There was no division into rmataqwrr and mmtawda’, and there 
could have been no necessity for this, because, as may be very 
often inferred from the early works, there was a rigid principle 
that a minor cavawt he the Imam. Most probably the first case 
of legitimate succession of a minor was that of al-HSkim (in 
386/996). Of. also Asr&ru'n-nuptqci' , Texts, pp. 89-90. 

It may be noted that even the idea of the Ijijab, or of a digni- 
tary whose duty was to pretend to be the Lnam, thus sheltering 
the real holder of the office, did not apparently come into use 
before the thicd/ninth o., and does not seem to have been ex- 
tensively used. But it is quite obvious that such “screens” 
had nothing to do with the genealogy and the succession of the 
real Imams. 

We have now to analyse the doubts raised by the QhayaM’l- 
-mmSMd,, referred to above (of. pp. 20-23), a late esoteric work, 
which tradition regards as the work of Sayyid-na al-KhattSb, 
who died in 633/1138, This, however (as mentioned above, 
p, 22) is highly doubtful; most probably it is a production of a 
much later period. It contains several surprising revelations 
regarding the history of the Fatimids. Firstly, al-Mahdi was 
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not a real, mustagarr. Imam. He was not the ‘Ubaydu’l-lah. 
or ‘Abdu’l-lah, loiown to history. We must presume in general 
that this ‘XJbaydu’l-lah never really existed. In reality al-Mahdl 
was Muhammad (son of Ahmad the Imam, we must presume), 
surnamed Sa'Id, or Sa'idu’l-Khayr, who in aU other works is 
regarded as the uncle and the guardian of al-Mahdi {‘Ubaydu’l- 
-lah). 

Secondly, al-Qa’im, the second Fatimid caliph, was not his 
son, but the son of the fourth concealed Imam, ‘All, entirely 
unknown from any other sources, either Ismaili or non-Ismaili. 
He died on his way to the Maghrib, leaving his son and successor 
in the charge of this Sa'Id, who later became known as al-Mahdi. 

We have no sources either confirming or directly contra- 
dicting these statements, and can only rely on the analysis of 
known dates. The only indication that may be relevant is the 
strange fact that the author of the K. oL-Azh&r counts the Imamat 
of al-Mahdl from the date of his departure &om Salamiyya 
(apparently a parallel to the Mjra of the Prophet) which according 
to his calculations falls in 283/896 (of. p. 31). 

The only date in this obscure period which is available, and 
which can be to a certain extent (but by no means unreservedly) 
relied upon, is that of the birth of al-Mah(h the caliph, 269-260/ 
872-873. If al-Mahdl was ‘ AbduT-lah, his father (and if he was 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, his brother) al-Husayn died when he 
was only about 8, according to the best available information, 
that is to say, in 268/881-2. Although it is by no means certain, 
it seems that the despatch of Ibn Hawshab to the Yaman with 
his mission was an act of this al-Husayn, in 266/880. Thus, if 
al-Mahdi was Muhammad b. Ahmad, a brother of al-Husayn, 
the following, consequences seem to follow. Firstly, al-Hu 8 a 3 m 
was Imam for a very short period, as his brother was bom to him 
in 260/873. Secondly, that he was succeeded by this unknown 
‘All, who ruled for at least the period 268-283/882-896, i.e. for 
fifteen years, without leaving the alighieat trace of his existence, 
despite his proximity to the fully historical period of the existence 
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of the sect. Thirdly, the date of 283/896, for al-Mahdi’s depar- 
ture £roia Salamiyya is rather too early, — he left not before 
287/903 at which time al-Qa’im was a child, who had to be 
entrusted to a guardian. Thus an Imam, who was in office 
for 20 years, and must therefore have been not less than about 
35-40 years of age, had no other sons except this child, — a 
situation which seems somewhat improbable. 

All this is an accumulation of details which make it difficult 
to accept the theory. But there are other considerations also. 
If this ‘AH died on the way to the Maghrib, as stated in the Gh&~ 
yatu’UmawaUd, the question arises who was the real Mahdi, — 
he, or his uncle Sa'id 1 There is no doubt that the great revolt 
in N, Africa was a Mahdi movement, and it is extremely difficult 
to believe that if he really claimed to be the Mahdi, but died on 
the way, his place could have been taken by his much younger 
relative in such a way that no one noticed the fact, and that 
even his name, and his very existence, remained unknown to 
anyone. This theory places considerable strain on the imagi- 
nation, espeoially when contrasted with the plain and natural 
version of the official Fatimid tradition. 

Turning to the latter, we may attempt to see whether there 
is any name mentioned which could form the "substratum” 
of the legend. The only name that suggests itself is that of the 
person, mentioned in the Istitar only, known as Abu Muhammad, 
the brother of al-MahdI. We do not know whether he was 
elder or younger than the latter, and what his own name was; 
he may be anyone, including the'AlI, mentioned in the Ohdyatu’l- 
-mavidlld. It is briefly stated that he remained, with other 
members of the family, at Salamiyya, after the flight of al-MahdT, 
obviously regarding himself as safe from any danger. He had 
some descendants (97, 102) was suffering from an iUness, and 
died on the day the “Qarmatian” forces, after the siege of 
Damascus, arrived in Salamiyya, i.e. in the middle of 290/903. 

But agaia doubts arise from the laconism of the available 
sources; it is noteworthy that in the same place it is stated that 
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when the “Qarmatian” brothers previously arrived in Salamiyya 
(in connection with their complaints, and negotiations concerning 
the dismissal of the eldest, as the Istitdr narrates), they addressed 
themselves to this Abu Muhammad, but were informed that he 
was not (or no longer was 1) the Imam, and that the real Imam, 
al-Mahdl, had left. The reference to this strange incident 
(surely, the man who claimed to be the chief dd’i of an important 
province should have known who was his Imam), apparently 
preserves in an extremely simplified form an allusion to a very 
knotty situation. 

The most likely solution of this historical puzzle is that 
the real happenings have suffered later from attempts to force 
the earlier history of the sect into religious moulds evolved at 
a much later period under the Fatimids, under the infiuence of 
an entirely changed outlook and conditions. It is possible 
therefore to suggest, quite tentatively and hypothetically, a 
scheme of reconstruction of the events. Most probably ah 
-Husayn b. Ahmad was the Imam who died ca. 268/881-2, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Muhammad b. Ahmad, suinamed 
Abu ‘All al-HaMm, or Sa'id, who was the eldest male member 
of the family, and was regarded as an ordinary Imam, in accord- 
ance with earlier ideas. He himself died ca. 283/896, apparently 
leaving .some posterity, as referred to in the Istitdr. Apparently 
he was succeeded by his eldest nephew, Abu Muhammad, men- 
tioned in the Istitdr, the elder brother of al-Mahdl, as the eldest 
member of the family. But the latter, being sioMy and not 
very active, most probably was superseded by his ambitious 
and energetic younger brother, ‘Abdu’l-lah, later known as 
al-Mahdl. This caused discontent in certain circles, and the 
defection of Hamdan surnamed al-Qarmat, the chief Mesopota- 
mian dd'z, residing in Kalwadha, near Baghdad. The latter 
himself apparently really absconded, possibly apostatized, or 
died (being obviously a very old man), and nothing more was 
heard about him. His secretary, and possibly successor-de- 
signate, ‘Abdan, remained in touch with Salamiyya, although to a 
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certain extent in opposition. At this time Zakruya b. Mahdiiya, 
i.e. Abu Muhammad (or Abu MaJbmud, as he is called by Tabari) 
ZakariyS. b. al-Mahdl al-Kufi, the chief dffl of Southern Meso- 
potamia, died, and his eldest son, YabyS., known as Sahibu’n- 
•nfiqa, “the owner of the miraculous she-camel”, apparently 
succeeded him as the chief do**. But the ambitions of Yahya 
and his brothers apparently led to a clash with his North - 
Mesopotamian colleague, ‘Abdan. Under pretext of disloyalty 
to the Imam, he disposed of ‘Abdan, thus causing iU-feelings in 
the community, and perhaps even a major split: in the absolute 
darkness of this period we cannot be sure as to whether this 
split in fact may not have brought into existence the real Qar- 
matian movement of the South. As a measure to placate the 
supporters of ‘Abdan, Yahya was dismissed by the Imam (i.e, 
al-Mahdl, as mentioned in the Jstitdr, 06, quite unequivocally). 
He, Yahya, acting in fuH accord with his brothers, tried by 
negotiation to settle the dispute, and to obtain reinstatement in 
his office, but failed. Thereupon the brothers personally went 
to Salamiyya to settle the dispute, but did not find al-Mahdl 
there. It is more than probable that the affairs which accom- 
panied the dispute, the split, the murder of one of the chiefs, 
etc., conld not have remained hidden, and that the caliph’s 
government really intended to take action against the Salamiyya 
headquarters. In a legendary form this is foimd in the story 
of the IsUtdr regarding the local Turkish governor, who wormed 
out the secret, and blackmailed al-Mabdl. 

One of the most interesting details is the story of the 
brothers applying to al-Mahdi’s brother Abu Muhammad. Was 
this an attempt to proclaim him the Imam ? They obviously had 
come not only for the settlement of their personal matters, but 
also for a sort of a council of war, to plan defensive operations 
against the Baghdad caliph. At any rate, immediately afterwards 
the elder brother, Yahya., goes to the Bedouin tribes, who were 
already converted to Ismailism, in order to mobilise a force; 
his younger brother, al-E[usayn, Ahu Mahzul of the Istifar, 
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known to history as §ahihu’sh-shama, or Sahibu’l-khal, i.e. “the 
possessor of the (prophetic ?) mole”, remains as a sort of a liaison 
ofSacer between al-Mahdl in his secret refuge, and his own brother; 
and the youngest, Muhammad, apparently returns to Kfifa. 
to act as a deputy to his brother in his original headquarters. 
The rest of the story is narrated in the laUtar, and is sufficiently 
known from general history. 

If we suppose that the Abu Muhammad, mentioned here as 
the brother of al-Mahdl, was really the mysterious ‘All, and the 
father of al-Qa’im, who really died in Salamiyya from illness 
wlule preparing to start on his journey to the Maghrib, many 
difficult situations arise, as already mentioned above (p. 67). 
If ho really reigned for twenty years, why has his name fallen 
so completely out of the history of the sect ? Why was Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad given the name of ‘Abdu’l-lah, and why was 
al-Mahdi generally treated as a different person? We should 
have to introduce a large number of “corrections” : Abii Muham- 
mad was not a brother of al-Mahdi, al-Qa’im was not bis son, 
'Abdu’l-lah b. al-Husayn never ezisted, the story of Muliammad 
b. Ahmad having been his guardian is an invention, and so on. 
It looks as if this mysterious 'All is a mere product of imagina- 
tion; but, at the same time, it is difficult to be certain of this. 
We can therefore only postpone a final decision until more 
materials come to light. 

To sum up, it does not seem that the doubts which arise 
from the various reports found in Ismail! sources, or other facts 
which evoke suspicions, are suffioientiy strong to shake the 
traditional version very seriously ; but this is without prejudice 
to the question whether that version is true, or not. 

3. A Portrait of ol-MdhM. 

To the details concerning al-Mahdi and his family, reviewed 
above, an interestiag addition may be made, — namely what 
most probably is quite a reliable and true indication as to his 
personal appearance. This is found in the Sho/rJj/t^l-aMibwr , 
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by Qa^ an-Nu'man, mentioned above, in the fifteenth book, 
dealing with the prophecies concerning the Mahdi. A special 
chapter is here entirely devoted farther on to prophecies con* 
oerning his advent; wo may simply analyse the matter without 
going into the general nature of this kind of historical information. 

As is kno^vn, amongst other matters connected with the 
expected advent of the Mahdi, that is Divinely guided Deliverer 
of the world, some prophecies set out certain features or physical 
qualities which the promised Messiah should possess. Both 
Sunnite and Shi'ite traditions preserve references to these. As 
is already pointed out by the late D. S. Margoliouth (“On 
Mahdis and Mahdiism ”, in the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. VII, pp. 9-10), such references ore already found in the 
ooUection of the JadCt/ia of Abu Da'ud (202-276/817-888), from 
which they were derived by different later authors. "It is 
here that a description of the Mahdi is given: his nose is to be 
of a particular shajje, and his hair of a particular out”. Of. 
also D. B. Macdonald’s article in the B.I., vol. Ill, p. 1146. 
It seems very probable that if such physical features were 
already described in the earliest versions of such prophecies, 
they were adjusted on different oooasions to fit different clalm- 
ants. In Shi'ite literature they were numerous. The Ithna- 
-‘ashari versions most probably were modelled on the traditional 
description of ‘ Ali ibn Abi Talib himself i, perhaps with certain 
modifications. We find many of these in the great Shi'ite 
Encyclopaedia, the Bihdru’l-anwdr, of Mohammad Baqir b. 
Muliammad Taqi Majlia, vol. XIII (completed in 1078/1667; 
lith. Isfahan, 1304). 

On p. 11 it is stated that the Mahdi will be a man from the 
progeny of Pa(;ima, young, of middle height, with handsome 
face, with hair hanging to his shoulders, with hooked nose, and 

1 As is well-known, the traditional portrait of ‘All was that of his 
ripe age, probably not long before his death : he was rather short in stature, 
corpulent, with big stomach; of darkish complexion, big black eyes, tall 
forehead, signs of incipient baldness. When he was smiling or spewing, 
he showed a full mouth of excellent teeth. 
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high forehead. This is said on the authority of JSibir (ibn 
‘Abdi’l-lah) al-Ansari, who heard it from Imam Muhammad al- 
■Baqir. Other prophecies (page 10) invariably add a fat stomach 
(which the Arabs regarded as the sign of bravery). Some other 
prophecies add moles between shoulders, or on the face. 

Qai^ Nu'man quotes four ^adUhs which in many respects 
resemble all these. But of the foregoing features only the 
hooked nose is left: the fiat belly, and different moles are not 
mentioned. Instead of these other features are referred to. 

Tradition no. 11: “From the narrated by SufyS-n 
ath-Thawri, who related it from the Prophet, who said: the 
Mahdl will be a man, descending from me. I see his face shining 
like a glittering star: his complexion will be as that of the Arabs, 
and his figure like the figure of a Jew”. 

Qadi Nu’man adds; “And so it was with al-Mahdl, who 
was handsome, one of the handsomest faced man. His face 
really was like a “glittering star”, as the Prophet described it. 
The guttering star is the one which shines much. And so it 
was in the case of al-Mahdi: his face was Ut and luminous, as if 
Ught radiated from it upon those who were looking at him. 
The expression "his complexion wUl be that of the Arabs” 
comes true because it was the same as that of the Prophet of 
God, the lord of the Arabs, — Ught, with red showing through 
it. It was that which Arab connoisseurs in such matters call 
“soft bronzed”, — the term ctiryad, "white”, is not used in appUoa- 
tion to the complexion of human beings. This colour is found 
in the majority of the Arab noblemen, and is regarded as the 
most attractive. 

And the words of the Prophet: "his body wiU be Uke the 
body of a Jew” refers to the drcumstance that Jews are usuaUy 
well buUt, in a great majority of cases heavier than the Arabs.! 

^ Any one who has seen various kinds of Oriental Jews will be surprised 
to read this. But this is not merely a matter of taste : this is obviously 
a variant of the element of corpidence, found in other traditions. A. 
rei^eotable, highly placed man must not be thin, looking underfed or 
emaciated; and the Jews, usually leading a sedentary life, were obvioudy 
more inclined to corpulence than the Arabs. 
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And SO was al-Mahdi, — handsome, portly, strongly built. 
Every one who would walk by his side would look smaller in 
comparison with him. And the same was the case with all 
those to whom the Imamat was transferred after him, till now. 
God has given them superiority, handsomeness, and perfection. 

During the days of his life in disguise al-Mahdl was trying 
to conceal himself, and make himself unnoticeable, but could 
not: wherever he went, every one who was spying for him, on 
seeing him, would say: “by God, this must be a prince; he cannot 
be a shopkeeper or trader, as he says he is 

The same was the case with' al-Man?ur when he tried to 
disguise himself in order that he might overhear what some 
people said. He used to change his dress, putting on different 
clothes, and mixing with the crowd, ordering them not to show 
him signs of respect, but to treat him as one of themselves, and 
they did so. He did this in some of his jom-neys, but could 
3Mt hide his identity. He entered in disguise certain frontier 
fortresses, occupied by people who have never seen him before, 
but was recognised by them. He did this after his victory 
over the accursed Mukhlid, when the latter was taken prisoner; 
and also when Mn'tadd b. Muhammad b. Jazar was in prison. 
"When they saw him, both of them recognised him, although 
they had never seen him before. The Arabs have a proverb 
about such things ; “ alas, the moon cannot be concealed ”. 

Tradition no. 12. “Said ‘Abdu’l-lah b. ‘Umar wbat was 
reported to him, or transferred to him from the Prophet;' the 
Mohdi will he given the strength of ten people. 

And BO it really was with al-Mahdl, who was physically 
very strong, and famous for this, since his early days”. 

Tradition no. 13. “ One of the JfoMhs of Qat&da, ascending 
to the Prophet, who said: al-Mahdl will have a high forehead, 
and aquiline nose. He shall fill the earth with justice and equity 
even as it has been filled with injustice and oppression”, 

“And so it was the case with al-Mahdi, who had a hooked 
nose and open forehead, — both qualities being regarded as 
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the most attractive. And he really filled the country that 
had come under his authority with justice; and those who 
come after him, his descendants the Imams, will fill with justice 
the rest of the earth, with their preaching. Its foundation 
has been laid by him, as we have already mentioned above. 
One of the past Imams was asked: art thou the Mahdi 1 And 
he replied: how oan I be the Mahdi when I am an old manl 
And he took the hand of one of those who were asking, and 
passed it over his skin, saying: al-Mahdl should be the one who 
does not require help in mounting a horse”. 

Tradition no. 14. “It is narrated from ‘Abdu’l-lah b. 
Mas'ud, from what reached him from the Prophet, that the 
latter said: the Mahdi will not have a single white hair in his 
head or his beard”. 

“And so it was the case with al-Mahdi. When he became 
the Imam, succeeding the Imam who was before him, appointing 
him as his successor by a no??, as the Mahdffl-a’imma (or MidiM’l- 
-a’iwima?), and his M%8 began to preach this everywhere, he 
was young, passing from boyhood to the age of young men, 
and being a very handsome young man”. 

It is quite obvious that Qa^ Nu'man was writing this after 
the death of al-Man§ur (334-341/940-963). And , although 
his tone is clearly laudatory when he refers to his masters, 
it is difficult to believe that he could completely pervert facts, 
known to a wide number of his contemporaries. Therefore we 
may safely expect that his remarks are quite reliable, and contain 
historical truth. What he says about al-Mahdi’s age at the 
time of his succession, fits very well the assumption that he 
became an Imam about 283/896: he was then just over twenty 
years of age. 

In any case, Qa^ Nu'man is folly entitled to speak with 
authority on such a matter as the appearance of al-Mah^. 
As is known, he came into his service in 313/925, and undoubtedly 
-had' ample chance of seeing him during the nine last years of his 
reign. 

5 




m. AL-MAHDI AND THE “QARMATIAN” INVASION 

OF SYRIA. 


The history of the Shi'ite movement, of which Isinailisra was 
one of manifestations, has not yet received the attention which 
it deserves. What is available in early Ismaili sources has been 
ooUeoted in my paper, “Early Shi'ite Movements” (JBBRAS, 
1941, pp. 1-23). What can be gathered from Ismaili sources 
about the origin of the sect is discussed in another paper, 
“Ismailis and Qajmatians” (JBBRAS, 1940, pp. 43-86), and the 
farther history of the family of the Imams is traced above, 
on pp. 29-45. Summed up in a few lines, the picture appears to 
be approximately as follows. Muhammad b. Isma'il, who 
escaped to Persia, and most probably lived somewhere on the 
confines of Khuzistan and N. Ears, foimd a certain number of 
supporters and followers, just in the same way as other Alids 
did. On his death, most probably soon after 180/796, his party, 
or sect, split between his different sons, and a considerable 
proportion of his following, making much capital out of his being 
the seventh in. succession from ‘Ali b. Abl T^hb, adopted the 
belief that he, being the seventh Imam, should also be the 
seventh Natiq, or Great Prophet, whose mission was to reveal 
the last, final, and perfect religion which would fill the earth 
with justice. Such beliefs have left. indeUible traces in the 
esoteric doctrine of Ismailism; similar theories, as we see from 
the account of different Shi'ite sects of that period, were very 
often adopted in respect of other Alids on their deaths. But, 
in the atmosphere of the strong living spirit of Shi'ite aspirations, 
such sects, of the toagifa, or loaqfiyya type, apparently never 
lasted long. Expectations of the “return in glory” of this or 
that Shi'ite saint were quite acceptable, but life insistently 
demanded something tangible, and most probably in all oases 
the partisans of such sects gTa!!i»a'^y filtered into the groups 
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supporting this or that new candidate. It is quite possible 
that one of the sons of the late Muhammad b. Isma'il, ‘ Abdu’l-lah 
(whose existence is doubted by Tabari, HI, 2218, and who possibly 
was the real “impious ‘Ahdul-lah b. Maymfln”), proved to be 
stronger than the other brothers in the struggle, and won the 
day. He settled in Salamiyya, probably in the beginning of 
the third/ninth c., living in disguise, and gradually his and his 
successors’ efforts at propaganda were crowned with considerable 
success. In this they profited by the unrest and discontent 
prevalent in the Abbasid state, and especially the failures and 
discords in the other Shi'ite sects, from which followers could 
be won over as time passed. 

If all this is to some extent true, — and this seems very 
likely, — this ‘Abdu’l-lah could only have been a genuine des- 
cendant of Muhammad b. Isma'Il: rarely is the argument of 
cui prodest so oonvinoing. He supported the principle of the 
continued Imamat because he was the person who would 
benefit from its acceptance by his followers, and he could claim 
this only because there was no doubt as to his right. It is 
quite possible that an early Shi'ite theologian, a contemporary 
of Imam Ja'far as-SSidiq, ‘Abdu’l-lfih b. Maymun al'Qadd§h> 
together with others, had some connection with the sect, perhaps 
in its earliest phase, — this is entirely obscure. But it seems 
utterly improbable that he could "pose” as am Imam, and 
become the progenitor of the Fatimids. Most probably he was 
elder than Muhammad b. Isma'A, and it is very unlikely that he 
survived him. Even if he did, there is little doubt that he would 
have supported the Messianic hdiefe regarding the deceased 
Imam, himself assuming the rank of his supreme lientenamt, 
high priest, or whatever it may he, which would give him a 
complete control of the whole movement. This, in fiaot, was 
the com-se adopted by the founders of the sect of the Druzes 
two centuries later. 

The question of the relation between the Tamaiba and the 
Qarmatians, and also of the religion of this latter secrt, is extremely 
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oomplex, and this complexity obviously comes from great con- 
fusion of terms, •wrongly applied to different religious groups. 
The only sense that we can got from the conflicting reports is 
that the local Lower Mesopotamian term, kcmnlthd or karrmtha, 
unknown to Arabic elsewhere, implied an agriculturist, a vil- 
lager This later on was Arabicised into qarmaf, which had 
different meanings in Arabic®. This occurred in connection 
with the name of a prominent local leader, Ilamdan Qarmat, 
and the whole group was treated as his foUowers, as “named 
after him”, although many of its members possibly had no real 
connection 'with him. 

Looking into available reports, such as that of Tabari and 
others, we find an extraordinary combination of the most irre- 
concilable religious elements reported as forming the Qarmatian 
religion. Rejection of formal Muhammadan worship {rufdu’;^- 
•zdhir) is mentioned side by side with a maniacal external piety 
in the form of fifty Islamic daily prayers obligatory on every 
member®. An extraordinary collection of Imams of rival 
branches are supported: Ismaiii, Elaysanite, and others In 
some beliefs we may recognise a connection with the Kaysaniyya, 
in others with the Khattablyya; and even Kharijit.e ideas are 
common. All this presumes a certain amount of syncretism, 
which would be quite probable in the beliefs of the masses, in 
which all these sects, at different times, found many recruits. 
But it is obvious that there must be certain limits even in the 


I Cf. L. IVXaaaignon's article ou tbs subject, “Enc, of Islam”, vol. II, 
p. 767. Almost every author offers his own version. At present, according 
to the statement of a speoiaUst on Lower Mesopotamia, it appears that the 
expression is no longer used. 

® In Arabic the root q-r-m-f means “to walk, making short steps”, 
and thence “to write closely”, eto. 

® Tabari, III, 3126, His reference is quite unique; most probably it 
refers to only a small community. 

a It must be carefully noted, however, that as no genuine Qarmatian 
literature is preserved, all . such references are necessarily derived from 
various non-sectarian authors, who with the rarest exceptions arc not only 
unreliable, but usually deliberately misleading. In any case, no refereivoe 
is known to any Imam of the real Qarmatians, i.e, the Qarmatians of 
Bahrayn. 
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worst cases of syncretism, and it seems highly probable that 
there were distiact groapa, perhaps even rival sects, which were 
all sweepingly styled “Qaramite”, or Qarmatians, without any 
regard to detaUs. Then, when the “Qarmatians” of Bahrayn 
made their name hateful to the whole of the Islamic world, 
such confusion was perpetuated consciously and deliberately 
Information concerning the “Qarmatians” of Bahra3m, and 
their real beliefs, clearly points to their close connection not with 
Mesopotamia, but with S.W. Persia , — Jannaba, §iraf, etc. It 
is quite possible that they must ultimately be classed as a variety 
of the Ismailis (as both these sects ore persistently connected 
in all reports), and different features in what little transpires 
about their religion may give some ground for the suggestion 
that it may have been a development of the origmal waqifa phase 
of Ismailism, expecting the “return” of Muhammad b. Isma'il, 
oomplioated by other Shi'ite and even Kharijite influences. 
Most probably these had very little in common with Fatimid 
Ismaflisra, both in latter and spirit. Neither did Fatimid Ismail- 
ism present a toned down form of the “original revolutionary 
ideas” of the “Qarmatiane”, nor was the religion of the Abu 
Sa'idis' of Bahrajm in any way dependent on the doctrine of the 
Fatimids. Both obviously were products of separate lines of 
evolution, of different social and economic • conditions, ethnic 
milieus, etc. 

The success of the Fatimid propaganda was not due to any 
supernatural causes. The Shi'ite movement had already 
attained quite a respectable age of almost two centuries, and was 
still vigorous despite the absence of prominent figures amongst 
the crowd of candidates for the leadership. Even the most 
important of these, the future line of the Twelvers, temporarily 


1 That the word Qaimatl was used as an abusive terra clearly appears 
from the fact that the authors of the IstitSr and Sirat of Ja'far apply it 
to the ^aJiibu’sh-shama, the younger brother, Although they do not apply 
it to hie elder brother, $S.hibu’n-nAqa. Both knew quito well that these 
“Qaramita*’ were really Ismailis, devout followers of ed-MahtU, and had 
nothing to do with the Qarmatians of Bahrayn, who looted Meklsa. 
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lost all their prestige in the second half of the third/ninth c., on 
account of family discords and the unworthy behaviour of some 
of its members. The Abbasid empire was already a matter of 
the past, and new dynasties were springing up in all provinces. 
Economic distress, due to unsettled conditions, was growing. 

The extraordinary triumphs of the Eatimids, following 
each other in quick succession, were obviously due to this 
widespread discontent and unrest, coupled with a favourable 
superstitious atmosphere, widespread and ardent expectations 
of the advent of the promised Messiah, the Deliverer, who was 
due to make his appearance by the end of the third century after 
the death of the Prophet. Strangely enough, though there 
are many reports of insurrections led by different Alids in con- 
nection with the similar beliefs concerning the end of the first 
century a.h., reports of similar risings at this period are remark- 
ably few. Obviously the Eatimids, and al-Mahdi, staked their 
all on this, — and won, completely overshadowing their com- 
petitors. 

Scrutinizing the map of the Ismaili movement at this 
period we may to some extent perceive the mainsprings of its 
mechanism. The mission to the Yaman is sent in 266/879, 
and by 293/906 the province is completely under the control of 
Ibn Hawshab. The activities of the “Qarmatians” in Lower 
Mesopotamia begin, as Tabari attests, in 278/891 ; and although 
the main effort, probably badly organised, the invasion of 
Syria in 290/903, fails, repeated raids continue long after this, 
intimately comes the grand insurrection in the Maghrib, which 
in 297/909 crowns the success of the Eatimids, and permits 
them to lay the foundations of a new caliphate. The only 
corner where their activities did not produce any visible result 
was “Daylam”, i.e. the Caspian provinces with the adjoining 
Elburz mountainous belt. 

Lower Mesopotamia, with the neighbouring parts of Khuzd- 
stan, which was apparently the cradle of the Ismaili movement, 
as is known, had a long record of continuous insurrections, led 
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by different Alida. The new cities, which rose under the Arabs, 
Ba§ra and Kufa, originally as military settlements, and later as 
important trading centres i, were always famous for their tur- 
bulent population, and were hotbeds of unrest. This is usually 
explained by the statement that they were always full of fluid 
elements, collooted from different provinces. It seems, however, 
from different reports of Ahd risings that not only the cities, 
but also the sawad, i.e. the rural area, contributed to such move- 
ments; and this, as also the mixture of different sects, is easily 
explained by the local conditions. 

Lower Mesopotamia, a very fertile, but also a very unhealthy 
country, a real image of hell during the greater part of the year, 
entirely depends on its canals for cultivation. An irrigation 
system, as is well-known, requires considerable investment of 
capital, which only wealthy landlords possess. The labour 
in such localities is usually drawn from different areas affected 
by economic distress. Agriculturists who for some reason 
become unsettled in their original habitation, or are pressed by 
such factors as religious persecutions, are usually the only labour 
available on the market. It is exactly what this “karmUha’* 
population was, — a motley crowd of hard pressed needy viUagera 
from different districts, with very various rehgious beliefs, 
customs, etc. Their life in difficult conditions, in great misery, 
and with not the sUghest prospect of betterment, most probably 
was terrible, and fuUy explains their readiness to support any 
political movement which could promise them even the slight 
hope of a change for the better. The great demand for agricul- 
tural labour is shown by the fact of the intense importation of 
Negro slaves, which led to the well-known and terrible insurrection 
of 265-270/869-883 (of. E.J., IV, 1213), accompanied by desperate 
struggle and enonnous bloodshed on both sides, and only sup- 
pressed with great difficulty; such reports as Tabari’s (III, 2127) 

^ Ba^ was the most important port on the Persian Gulf, and bad 
superseded the ancient OboUa; and Kufa was the head of the caravan 
routes across the desert to Syria and to Hekka. 
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about the policy of the local gorernor, Ahmad b. Muljammad 
at-Tayyij is interesting. Being appointed in 269/882 as 
governor of the Western districts of Lower Mesopotamia, and 
residing in Kufa, he permitted the “Qarmatians” to profess 
their religion, but imposed a tax of one d^n&r per head, collecting 
by this means large sums. Such extraordinarily tolerant policy 
most probably was not only dictated by financial considerations, 
but also evidently was endorsed by the practice of attracting 
necessary labour, badly needed by the country. Apparently 
such magnanimous tolerance towards Shi'ites by no means 
formed a part of the Abbasid poUoy in general, as is clear from 
the subsequent lines, referring to protests of cautious people who 
warned the government against the “new sect”. The restrictive 
measures, apparently taken after the retirement of the governor 
in 276/888 (de Goeje, MSm., 27) by his suooessors, led to insurrec- 
tions of 279/892, 284/897, 287/900, 288/901, and 289/902, before 
the grand revolt and invasion of Syria. 

Economic conditions in “Daylam”, i.e, Caspian provinces, 
with which the Imams of Salamiyya had strong connections, 
as is persistently indicated by different Ismaili sources, were a 
parallel to those in the sawad of Kufa and Bagra. Here the belt 
of rioefields on the coastal plains even to the present day is 
chiefly cultivated with the help of what may be called “ distress 
labour ”, the proletarianised surplus labour of the half starving 
vUlagea in the adjoining mountainous districts of Rudbar, 
Alamut, Taliqan, and elsewhere, who for miserable wages do 
enormously hard work in terrible conditions of continuous 
excessive humidity, heat or cold. These provinces always 
harboured many Shi'ite sects, and were the scene of various 
insurrections which lacked importance only on account of the 
remoteness of the provinces &om the vital centres of the cali- 
phate. 

The Yaman, with its terraced slope cultivation, and the 
proximity of nomads, probably presented its own economic 
difficulties, while the grievances of the Banu'Ulay? camelmen, 
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plying between tbe trading centres of Southern Mesopotamia 
and Syria, probably were much nearer to those of the Berbers 
of the remote portions of Ifriqiyya, exploited by the Arab city 
population.. 

Ismaili sources preserve no detailed information as to the 
activities of their headquarters, or individual dd‘is, until we have 
an apparently authentic report preserved in the Sira of Ibn 
Hawshab (which itself, very unfortunately, is lost), relating 
to as late a date as 266/879. But such an act as sending a 
missionary to the Yaman shows that the practice was not a 
novelty in other places. In the reports preserved in nou-Ismaili 
literature we may fold some interesting references, though it 
is not an easy task to separate the grains of truth in them from 
inventions and deliberate perversions. 

The story of the “origin” of the "Qarmatian sect”, as 
narrated by Tabari and other early authors, has been carefully 
analysed, after do Saoy, by de Qoeje, in his Mimoire (pp. 10 
sqq.); it was repeatedly popularised by many other authors, 
and is familiar to every student of Ismailism. There are, 
however, many implications in it which completely escaped the 
attention of those who were not familiar with Ismaili sources. 
Pieced together with the latter, this story, as usually happens 
after such an operation, shows the matters in a different light, 
revealing their true proportions. 

In his summary de Goeje collates two versions of the origin 
of the Qarmatian movement. One, by Afchu Muhsin, which is 
probably taken from the lost work of Ibn Razzam (de Sacy, 
Intr., 168 sq.), and is also quoted in the Fihriat of Ibn an-Nadim, 
most probably ultimately comes from early Ismaili sources. 
The other is that of Tabari (HI, 2124, sq.), based on the report 
of an Abbasid official, Muhammad b. Da’ud b. al-Jarrah, who 
interrogated a captured Ismaili, supposed to be the son-in-law 
of the famous Ismaili dd'i ZakrQya b. Mahduya. 

The most interesting point about this version , is that it is 
strictly localised : the scene is laid on the estates of a rich landlord, 
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al-Haytham al-‘ljll, whom Tabari mentions as early as under 
250/864, and then under 287/880 and 269/882. This gives us 
some material for the dating of the events. The estate is situated 
in the district of Nahrayn, or Quas Bahram. A certain Husayn, 
a man of ascetic habits, an Ismaili da‘l, comes from Ahwaz, in 
Khuzist&n, whioh, together with ‘Askar Mukram, so often 
figures in these early Ismaili stories. He succeeds in converting 
several people, including an able and talented local man Hamdan, 
surnamed Qarmat. After this Husayn the da‘i is never mentioned 
again; probably he leaves the place, and attention is entirely 
concentrated on Hamdan. De Goeje speculates as to whether 
this Huaa 3 ni is the same as Husayn, son of ‘ Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun 
al-Qaddah (the latter had by that time been dead for nearly a 
century), the father of al-Mahdi. This is obviously highly 
improbable; the head of the sect, living in strict disguise, would 
hardly risk going through the experiences described in connection 
with this Husayn 

We may note the admirable logic of these stories: a mis- 
sionary comes to a village, and, amongst others, converts a 
certain capable man. The convert takes his new religion with 
enthusiasm, makes progress in the service of the sect, and, pro- 
bably after a considerable time, attains a high position as the 
local “bishop”. It is even not certain whether he really was 
the chief dd’i. Then for the sole reason that his name was 
Hamdan the Karmutha, i.e. S. Mesopotamian villager, which 
he was, Arabicised into Qarmat, all his compatriots — karmCethde, 


r As may be seen from the Islitar, the Bedouin, tribes of the Syrian 
and Mesopotamian desert were convert^ by the efforts of Abu’l-Husajm 
b, al-Aswad, obviously an expert missionary of long standing who was 
appointed iha chief dal by al-MahdI. ■ It may be not altogether improbable 
that this Abu’l-Husayn and 5uaayn in Tabari’s aoootmt are one and the 
same person. The reason that after the conversion of Hamdan he com- 
pletely vanishes from the stage, is quite obvious: as may be seen further 
on, translations (Texts, p. 100), there is a precious allusion in the A sr&ru'n- 
-Nutaqd’ to an important detail of the Fatimid methods of organisation of 
their propaganda. Missionaries sent from the centre organised local 
“cells”, whioh carried on the further spread of the preaching. Thus, on 
the looEd “cell” under Hamdan being Set up, the dd% shifts to some other 
place. 
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regardless of their real persuasion, and their relations with hinif 
have beaome Qarmatians, and he himself has bloomed into 
the founder of the “Qarmatian sect”! This story is then for 
centuries repeated by learned authors, and is even now discussed 
with profound learning by modern scholars, who build wonderful 
theories on this basis. 

There is an important feature of mediaeval and popular 
psychology, the full implications of which are not yet properly 
realised. The mass mind is extremely personal and categorical 
in its reasoning. Such ideas as those of cumulative process, 
the creative activities of the masses, and so on, do not exist for 
it. Everything must have a definite cause, and this cause is 
always personal; God creates the world, Adam is the first man,, 
Eve — the first woman, etc. Any amount of similar reasoning 
is to be foimd in Muslim historical works: the first man who 
composed a poem in Persian, or was called §ufi, and so forth. 
Qarmat and 'Abdu’l-lah ibn al-QaddSh also belong to the same 
popular series of the “first men who”: Qarmat was “the first 
man who” was so surnamed, and the “Qarmatians” are called 
after him. Therefore he was the founder of the sect. In just 
the same way ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymfln al-Qaddah was “the first 
man who” introduced the Ismaili doctrine. Therefore he was 
also the progenitor of the Eatimids. 

As mentioned above (cf. p. 48), Hamdan was the chief 
dd't, although it is not clear whether he was in charge of his 
own district only, or the whole of Mesopotamia. The latter is 
more probable. 'Abdan, his brother-in-law, acted as his secre- 
tary. — probably he was his deputy. Their headquarters, as 
mentioned above, was in Kalwadha, close to Baghdad, since 
261/875, according to the Fihriat (cf. de Goeje, 31). If this is 
true, the conversion of Hamdan was a matter of the earlier half 
of the third/ninth century. 

As we have seen above (p, 48), in 286 or 287/899-900 great 
changes took place: Hamdan “apostatized” and disappeared^ 
BBs "secretary” was murdered. (Abu Muhammewi) Zakrfiya 
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b. Mahduya (al-Kiifi), apparently a district da‘l of Kufa, was 
appointed the chief da‘i (for the whole of Mesopotamia?) in 
snccession to Hamdan, hut died soon^. He was succeeded 
(in his post of the da‘l of Kufa %) by his eldest son Yahya, who 
is known to history under the name of the Sahibu’n-n5,qa (“the 
owner of the she-oamel”), or “the Shaykh”, and is in the 
Istitdr politely referred to under the name of Abu’l-Qasim. 
He perished in the battle of Damascus, in 290/903. 

Abu’l-Husayn b. al-Aswad, who dismissed him from his 
post, as stated in the Istitdr, 96, was apparently the da‘i-ia-chief, 
and in this office was later on succeeded by Piruz. The reason 
for his residing in Hama, just over twenty miles from Salamiyya, 
is clearly stated 2. It was obviously a precautionary measure. 

It is interesting that although Ismadi tradition plainly 
mentions the death of Zakruya as having occurred before the 
invasion of Syria, non-Ismaili sources make him live much 
longer, and after a series of romantic adventures, periods of 
hiding, etc., he appears as participating in a raiding party in 
294/906. Tabari, HI, 2275, narrates a lengthy story of such 
a Qarmatian raid, which ended by the siege of a certain village 


1 The name appears as Dhikrawaih, Zikiwaih, Zilrruyo, Zakruyo, etc., 
son of Hihrwaih, Slihrawaih, Alihiuya, Mahraya, etc. There is not the 
slightest room for doubt as to this being a “oontemptive diminutive" 
form, of the Tersion type, whioh was widely used in the third/nintb o., 
hut later completely disappeared. It is quite obvious that “Zikrweih" 
has nothing to do with dhihr, but is a oontemptive form of the name 
Zokaiiya. De Saoy oonsistentiy writes “Zakrouya, his de Mahrouya", 
but on p. 134, Introdnction, note 2, he “oorreots" himself: “Je crois gue 
la vraie prononciation de ces noms peraana est Zicrwaih et Hihrwtw. 
Hihrwaib signide aemhlabU au aoleil ou d Mittvra". This is obviously the 
effect of the silly stories about Ismailinm trying to supersede Islam with 
the “xeli^on of the lUagians”, etc. No, it seems quite obvious that 
"MilirwaUi’’ has nothing to do witii the sun, Iffithra, and the Magians. 
It is simply a similar “oontemptive" form of the name of Mahdi, in whioh 
d, easily confnsed in some handwritings with r, has been read wrongly 
under ike influence of these stories. 

2 Hama., the ancient Epiphania, one of the most important towns of 
Syria, on the Orontes river, lies on the main road Aleppo-Hsma-Homs- 
-Damascus-tTerusalem. As is stated in the latUSr, the purpose of bis 
settling there was to he “on the road to Hgypt”, with which Syria was 
conneoted at that time, being under the jurisdiction of the Governor of 
Egypt. At the same time, of course, the chief dS‘i was within easy reach, 
a day’s ride by an easy roki. 
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kuo\m as Eayd, At the begtoning of Rab. I 294/January 907 
a certain Wa^if b. Sawttrtagin was sent against him from Qa- 
disiyya with a force of tribal levies. He came in contact with 
the raiders on Satmday 22 Rab. I 294/11-1-907 (the day really • 
was a Saturday); fighting continued on the next day, and 
“Zakruya” was severely wounded, captured with his relatives 
and closest associates, and died five days later. All this seems 
highly improbable; it is difficult to believe that an old man much 
over sixty would participate in a desert raid and in fighting. 
Most probably it was a real Qarmatian headman, who was 
made into the famous Zakruya to enhance the glory of the suc- 
cessful operation. 

Concerning Zaki-uya, i.e. Abu Muhammad (in Tabari Abu 
Mahmud) Zakariya b. al-Mah^ al-Kufi, question has been 
already raised whether he was the son of al-MahdJ b. Hurmuz 
mentioned in the ‘ Uyilnu‘l-aIMdr as a devout da‘i of Muliammad 
b. Isma'Il and his successor, and whether he was a brother of 
Yahyi b. al-Mahdi as-gamami or at-Tamami, who was murdered 
about the same time in Bahrayn i. There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that all these leaders were related to each 
other. 

Neither the name of Hamdau, lior of ‘Abdan is found in 
Ismaili sources, as far as I know. But there can be little doubt 
that the passage in the Istiidr, 96, concerning the mmder of 
their brother-in-law by the sons of Zakruya, on account of his 
being a rmn&fiq, i.e. a renegade, or traitor, refers to ‘Abdau. 
"There was a.man who was the husband of their sister”. Seeing 
that such a severe punishment was meted out to YahyS- for his 
crime, it is obvious that "a man” in question was of considerable 
importance. Nuwayri, or his sources, credit the murder to the 
Imam himself; but this is only one of the innumerable instances 
of his super-knowledge of all secrets and mysteries. It is, never- 
theless, worth notice that the brothers seriously regarded them- 


1 Of. " Ismailis and Qamatians ", p. 89, 
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selves as having been ■wronged, and ■were ex^tiremely indignant. 
If it is true that the murder took place about 287/900, the chrono- 
logy excellently fits the version of the latitar, which seems quite 
reliable here. It appears that they made lengthy complaints 
and protests by correspondence, which were left unanswered by 
al-Mahdl, and that the matter occupied a whole year [latita/r 
.97). Only after this did the brothers apparently venture to 
pay a personal visit to Salaiuiyya. They, however, did not 
find al-Mahdl there ^ : he had fled before this date, and was 
hiding at Ramla (I at., 97). The reasons for hia flight were most 
probably many: according to the 8%m of Ja'far (of. p. 109 sq.) 
he fled from the danger of arrest by the Abbasid agents, beoause 
his activities were unveiled by an energetic local governor. The 
Sira explains that al-Mahdi was always generous ■with presents 
to the governors, thns prc^ably buying their acquiescence. 
But this one, collecting important information about him, 
began to blackmail Mm. By wirepulling through his dd‘ia in 
Baghdad, al-Mahdi succeeded in having him recalled. But the 
Turk submitted a report to the caliph, and was sent back with 
a military force to seize al-Mahdi, who was informed by Ms 
agents by carrier pigeon. Perhaps another serious oonsideration 
was the ■threat of revenge from ■the supporters of ‘Ahdan. It is 
interesting that Sayyid-na Idrm incorporates only the version 
connected -with the suspicious governor (of. also above, p. 60). 

The flight from Salamiyya soon after 286/899 is positively 
confirmed by an important witness, — Ibn Hawqal, himself 
probably an Ismaili (de Gloeje, 63). It is apparently a fact 
that al-Mahdi was already settled in Syilmasa in 292/905. 
Different authorities mention that al-Mahdi arrived in Egypt 
during the governorsMp of ‘Isa Nflshari, who was appointed in 
the month of Jum. 11 292/Api'il 905. De Goeje (64-66) expresses 
doubts, but it seems that the IsHtdr not only supports this. 


^ Here comes the interesting statement that they, on arrival there, 
applied to al-Mahdl’s brother, Abu Muhammad, tailing him for the head of 
the sect. Gf. above, p. 69. 
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but also explains the reasons, which are entirely obscure in 
non-Ismaili versions. It is interesting that according to the 
version of the Sira of Ja'far, al-MaJnS travelled to Egypt without 
any stop en route. But he apparently confuses much by reason 
of the remoteness of the events. 

The version of the latitdr throws the most interesting light 
on what followed: the three brothers, i.e. Yahya.'(who is more 
or less respectfully referred to as.Abu’l-Qasim), Husayn, who is 
here invariably styled Abu Mahzul or al-Qarmati, and Abu’l- 
Abbas, the youngest, who apparently soon returned to his 
country (Isf ., 97 ; he was also called Muhammad), began to make 
inquiries in Salamiyya about al-Mahdi, and wormed out the 
secret of his refuge in Ramla. Then the elder, Yahya, went to 
the camps of the tribe of the Banu ‘TJlay?, who had been con- 
verted by the dd‘i AbuT- Husayn, and called themselves Eatinn 
(probably the early appellation of the Ismailis) Whatever 
were his real intentions, apparently the ofSoial purpose was 
clear: to defend the head of the sect, the Imam, who was in 
danger, and had had to flee, leaving behind his family and 
property. Apparently the story about the Turkish governor 
is not entirely false: the Badoos, who, it seems, immediately 
answered the call with great enthusiasm, definitely followed 
the course of the Euphrates, by which the Abbasid force was 
moving, raided Rugafa, an important old town between Upper 
Mesopotamia and Syria, burning the chief mosque there (Tabari, 
III, 2219) in the end of 289/Oct.-Nov. 902, after having com- 
pletely defeated the Turk, who is called Subk, or Subuk ad- 
•Daylaml (or also Salami). According to Tabari, “Zakruya b. 
Mahduya” specially converted the Badoos, through his sons 


^ It is dif&cult to see the abusive implioations of this expressiou: the 
father of the contemptible one, the subject of jokes. Perhaps the ex- 
pression is chosen to rhyme with his original ktmya. 

^ In the text of the latiiar the tribes are called Qasiyyhn. This 
apparently is a misreading of the original F&thuiyyun. Most probably 
later soxibes, being ignorant of history, were puzzled by such a strange 
application of the teim, and " corrected” the expression. 
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(Til, 2217) ; the version of the Istitar seems to be more reliable. 
Apparently everything was rapidly improvised, and this is why 
the rising did not achieve any serious success. 

We are now on sound historical ground, — Tabari gives 
sufficient information about the events. The information of 
the' Istitar is invariably more detailed, and apparently oomea 
from a much better informed source, supplying the most vital 
and essential parts of the picture. 

When news about the attack of the Badoos reached the 
governor of Syria, 'fughj, or, probably better ffio 

founder of the Ikhshidid dynasty in Egypt, he moved out 
against them with a small punitive force, probably acting on 
inadequate information, was severely defeated by the Badoos, 
and hardly succeeded in slipping into well fortified Damasou-s. 
The “Qarmatians” followed him to the city, and besieged it. 

It is difficult to see how large the horde of the Bedouins 
was. Tabari (IIi; 2219) says that there were a hundred thousand 
of the followers of Zakruya amongst the Banu ‘TIlays and Banu’l- 
-Asbagh, "in SawSd, in the East, and in the West ”. According 
to Tabari (III, 2221), the report of ‘All b. ‘Isa, the governor of 
Raqqa, in Upper Mesopotamia, received in Baghdad' on the 
26 Muharram 290/28 Jan. 903, emphasised their numbers. But 
it is doubtful whether their total strength exceeded 6-7 thousand. 
According to this report, Suhk himself attacked the Bedouins, 
making a sortie from Raqqa, where, apparently, he was already 
encamped; he himself was killed in action, and the remnants of 
the Abbasid troops fled. The invaders turned towards RusSfa, 
looted some villages and the town, os mentioned above, and 
continued their way to Syria, where they probably were attacked 
by Tughj in February. Already on the 7th Rah. II/10-3-903 
a report was received in Baghdad of Tughj having made an 
unsuccessful sortie from besieged Damascus. Merohants and 
other people were mobilised for the defence (T., m, 2222). 
The news of the death of ‘‘the Shaykh” in the battle at the gate 
of Damascus,, which is described in the terms quite similar to the 
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picture given in the Jstitar, was received in Baghdad on the 16th 
Sha'ban 290/16-6-903. It is therefore quite clear that the siege 
lasted about four months, Tabari gives further on a summary of 
the activities of the “Qarmatians”, unfortunately not giving the 
dates of the different phases of their progress. Orders were 
only then given by the caliph al-Muktafi for the formation of an 
expeditionary force against the invaders, — on the 2nd Ramadan/ 
31 July 903. He acted under pressure from Egypt, from 
whence came complaints of his inaction in the calamity. The 
date of the departure of the force is not stated, but already on 
the 16th of the same month (the 12th of August) a ten-thousand 
strong force under the command of Abu’l-Agharr was annihilated 
by the “Qarmatians” in wadi Butnan, on the Aleppo roadi; 
the Bedouins surprised them as a wicked satyr a bathing nymph. 
The force, after a march in the temperature of the Mesopotamian 
August, something like 116“F., camped by a stream; the men 
undressed, entered the water, and were slaughtered by the 
attacking Bedouins in a defenceless state. A bare thousand 
out of the Earghana bodyguard and others succeeded in saving 
themselves mth AbuT-Agharr, and bed to Halab. As is also 
mentioned in the Istitdr, the whole of their camp fell into the 
hands of the raiders. Again the two versions, from obviously 
different sources, completely tally with each other. 

It is quite probable that Salamiyya was in fact so far 
spared, and the “Qarmatians” were still waiting for something. 
The account of Tabari (HI, 2225-6) is rather obsome. After 
having looted different places (apparently immediately after the 
raising of the siege of Damascus), they went to Salamiyya, but the 
inhabitants beat off their attack. ^aMbu’sh-shama made a 
truce with them, promising safety (this is very interesting, and 
apparently confirms the Istitdr version). When the inhabitants 
opened the gates, the “Qarmatians” entered, and started by 
first slaughtering all the Hashimites, of whom a number were 

^ This apparehtly is the same as the stream on which stands the 
village called ^vxbatuT-BidiSm, about 40 miles fi;om Aleppo. 

6b 
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residing in the town. Then they did the same with (other) 
inhabitants o£ the plaoe, slaughtering every one, even children, 
and animals, leaving none ahve. Then they went on further, 
plundering and slaughtering people. 

The account may be strongly coloured by natural sentiment, 
and it is quite possible that such a thing as slaughtering animals 
was done not out of cruelty and rage, but simply as the ordinary 
destruction of supplies which may fall into the hands of an 
approaching enemy. But it seems much more probable that the 
progress of destruction was not so instantaneous, as it appears 
at first from this summary, and that there were pauses between 
its different stages, as narrated in the Istitar. 

Unfortunately Tabari does not mention the date on which 
it was decided to send an expedition under Muhammad b. 
Sulayman (III, 2236). Apparently it was not a regular army, 
but a horde of Bedouin levies, drafted from different local 
tribes which still remained loyal to the Abbasids, or portions 
of those tribes from which different sections rebelled. The 
general in command was given the authority to mobilise them, 
and local officials wore specially instructed to offer him all 
possible assistance. 

We have every reason to trust the version of the Istitar, 
seeing that the expeditionary force really moved towards Sala- 
miyya (III, 2237), and came in contact with the “Qormatians” 
at a distance of 12 leagues from Hama, i.e. not far from that 
place. True to the Istitar, §ahibu’sh-shama stays behind, with 
his treasury. The battle takes plaoe on the 7th Muharram 
291/30th Nov. 903. The leader, receiving news about the 
defeat of his army, flees across the desert, with only three men, 
and later on the party, starved and exhausted, emerges near 
Daliya, on the Euphrates, and is caught when trying to obtain 
supplies (III, 2238) 


^ No place called Daliya apparently exists at present on the Upper 
Buphrates. Tabari (III, 2256) says that the Qarmatian -was going to 
K^a, and approached a DaHya, known as the Dkliya of Ibn Tawq, on the 
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It seejns useful to offer here an abbreviated translation 
of the official report of the general commanding the expedition, 
Muhammad b. SulaymSn, quoted in extenao by Tabari (III, 
2238-2243). It is a complete account of the operations, sub- 
mitted after a preliminary report, referred to in it, and contains 
many names of different officers, etc., whom the general re- 
commends for a reward, and so forth. 

“On Tuesday the 7th Muharram (the 30th Nov. 903) we 
marched from the locality known under the name of al-Qatw&na 
to another, known as al-‘Xllyana. We advanced in a state of 
readiness, properly forined into the centre, right and left wings. 
We were not long on our march when a report was brought to 
me that the Qarmatian infidel had sent against us one of his 
da^la, an-Nu‘man b. Akbi Isma*!! b, an-Nu‘mS.n, with 3000 horse 
and a number of infantry, and that they had oamped in the 
locality known as Tamna* twelve leagues distant from Hama 
(i,e. about 16 mdles), and that this force had been joined by all 
the garrisons stationed at Ma'arratu’n-Nu'man, al-FasisI, and 
other places. I kept this information secret from officers 
and men. I asked the guide as to the distance between us and 
the place where the Qarmatians had oamped, and the reply was ; 
six leagues (i.e. about eight miles). So, relying on God, I ordered 
him to lead ua to that place, directly; and we accordingly took 
that direction. As we advanced, we came in sight of the infidels, 
— they were already on the alert, in battle formations. Seeing 
oxu: force moving towards them, they also began their advance 
towards us. 


road along ituphratcs. The word ddliya means water wheel. In the 
Istitar is said that ho was caught at Qarqisiyya (ancient Circessium), a 
place at tlio confluence of the IChabur stream with Euphrates, about 20 
miles South of Eayru’z-zflr. It is quite possible that this DAliya was a 
small village in the same district, as may be inferred from Tabari, lb, 2284. 

1 Perhaps it is the same place as “Tomania” on the maps, a village 
half way between the railway and the motor road in about twenty miles 
E'orth from !^m&. If so, it appears that the Abbasld force was moving 
via Aleppo, 
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They had arranged their left wing in six squadrons (the 
names of the leaders are mentioned as they were probably 
ascertained later on ftom the prisoners), altogether about 1600 
horse, and a special reserve about 400 strong. The centre was 
under command of an-Nu'man himself, and others, with about 
1400 horse, and 3000 infantry. The right wing was composed 
of several squadrons (names of the leaders are given), also 
about 1400 horse, end about a hundred in reserve. They began 
to advance rapidly against us, while we moved towards them, 
in whole mass, unsplit. I addressed my officers and men, 
promising good reward for good work.” 

“When we were in full view of each other, a squadron on 
the left wing of the enemy put their horses to the gallop, and 
attacked the squadron of al-Husayn b. Hamdan, who was on 
our extreme right”. 

So he goes on, describing the battle, in which the “Qar- 
matians”, obviously greatly outnumbered, spent their force in 
continuously attacking, one squadron charging immediately 
after the other. An enormous proportion of them fell in the 
battle which was very fierce. The remnants ultimately retreated, 
and were pursued for five leagues. 

“We moved still further for about a league and a half, and 
halted, in order to enable the infantry and others to come up 
with us, fearing a ruse or an ambush from the enemy . . . We 
camped at the place where we halted, and, after a rest, I came 
out of the encampment with my officers, staying outside till 
morning, fearing a surprise attack. (JiText morning) we started 
for Hama, and thence to Salamiyya, because what remained 
of the enemy forces laere at Salamiyya wUh tAe {chief) infidel, 
who had arrived there three days before". Unfortunately, this 
is all. The general proceeds with requests for rewards for 
different ranks, and promises to send the severed heads of the 
fallen enemy leaders. 

This passage obviously implies that Salamiyya had not 
been ravaged three days before this report was written: if it 
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had been ravaged earlier, what would have been the use for the 
“Qarmatian” leader going there? Thus apparently the version 
of the Istitar is right again, and the slaughter of the family of 
al-Mahdl, with others, did not take place before the middle of 
Muharram 291/beg. of Dec. 903. The story, narrated in the 
latitdr, regarding the intention of Muhammad b. SulaymSn, on 
his arrival, to punish the inhabitants of Salamiyya, and their 
request to send somebody to ascertain the terrible extent of the 
sack, apparently is not a Action, — it tallies well with the trend 
of the report. 

We may add that according to the Istitar (106) the number 
of the victims was only 88. After the murders the leader went 
to the village of Akhbiyya (or Ukhbiyya, no longer extant), and 
stayed there seven days. The forces of Muhammad b. Sulayman 
arrived six days after his Aight. All this tallies excellently 
with the report. It seems that these details are based on facts : 
if they were Action, baaed on books, the author could hardly 
have resisted the temptation to di’amatise the narrative, by 
making the relief arrive just too late, etc. It may bo noted* 
however, that the author of the Istitar obviously knew something 
about the reports sent by Muhammad b. Sulayman to "al- 
-Mu'taclid” (i.e. al-Muktaft), but it is also obvious that he had 
not seen the text of Tabari, beeaase the details are different; 
the “Qarmatian” is caught not at Daliya, but at Qarqisiyya, 
the caliph is al-Mu‘tadid. It is also somewhat surprising that 
the author mentions that the captured leader refused under tor- 
ture to acknowledge that he was one of the Qaramita. According 
to Tabari, III, 2243, he was executed on the 23rd Rah. I 
29l/I4th Febr. 904, in Baghdad, in the most cruel way. The 
most remarkable detail is that only just over seventy prisoners of 
war could be produced for execution. To make the number 
more imposing, by the orders of the caliph nearly three hundred 
people were arrested in Baghdad, Kufa, and other places, on 
suspicion of their being Qarmatians. The prisoners, despite 
terrible tortures, denied that they belonged to the seot (III, 
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2246). The SaMbu’sh-shama, "while in prison, tried to oornmit 
suicide by opening the veins "with a piece of broken glass, but 
this was noticed, and his life was saved. 

According to the Istitar, when the news of the “Qormatian” 
having been captured had been received, al-Mahdl left Ramla, 
and entered Egypt. The reason, given by the author, is his 
fear that the "Qarmatian”, out of hatred, would disclose to the 
Abbasid government the secrets of the propaganda. In any 
case, if al-Mahdi was really by the end of 292/904 already in 
Sijilmasa, having passed through Egypt in the same year, his 
departure from Syria has really taken place after the execution 
of Abu Mahzul. Reports which are found in general literature, 
as referred to above, about his arrived in Egypt, may really 
refer not to his arrival, but to his being discovered there, which, 
as we may also see from the Istitar, happened only after a 
considerable lapse of time. It is also possible thait his decision 
to go to the Maghrib was prompted by the serious successes of 
Abfi ‘ Abdi’l-lah ash-SM'i, which had developed by this time. 

Thus ended a grand enterprise which, if crowned with 
success, might have substantially altered the whole course of 
the later history of Islam, by replacing the effete Abbasid cali- 
phate with the Fatimid in Syria. Ismaili sources, and especially 
the Istitar, clear up very many points which so far remained 
obscure. The picture is now perfectly clear. The movement 
was Ismaili, and had nothing to do with the Qarmatians of the 
South. It was exactly the same in nature, aims, and methods 
as the Berber rising in Ifrlqi3rya which seven years later brought 
the Eatimids to the throne of the new caliphate. In fact, it 
was quite of the same character as many and many other Shfite 
and Messianic risings, differing from its predecessors only in the 
grander scale of the events: just as those, it was swiftly impro- 
vised, had a great momentum at the beginning, and fell away 
later. It failed, as other Shi'ite early risings failed, to attain 
its aims, and we can now clearly see the reasons : though probably 
preached for a long time, and though animating great masses 
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of population, it -vsras precipitated by events, and the leaders 
had to act before the movement was properly organised and 
oo-ordinated; the existing documents do not show any sign of 
collaboration between the settled population and the invading 
Bedouins, and it seems that this did not exist. Leadership 
was bad, apparently lacking thorough plans; in addition, the 
only recognised leader, Yahya, b. Zakariya, was killed just at 
the moment when the invaders were on the point of achieving 
a great success. After his death the movement degenerated 
into what may be called a plundering occupation of a defenceless 
ooimtry. The brilliant and uninterrupted military successes 
of the invaders were obviously due to three causes; religious 
animation, thirst for loot, and the hopelessly bad quality both 
of the Abbasid military forces, and generally, of the organisation 
of the Abbasid state which was obviously in a desperate condi- 
tion. The Bedouin rising was crashed by overwhelming forces 
of their own Bedouin brethren, bribed by the Abbasids. With 
proper leadership, and more resources, these people, most 
probably, would have been easily won over to the other side, 
and the final success of al-Mahdi obviously was not an impossi- 
bility in different ciroumstances. 

The policy of al-MahdJ, as it appears in the Istitar, is re- 
markably "evasive”. He flees &om Salamiyya at the first sign 
of complications, and hides himself, remaining in touch with 
events, and mth the leaders of the invaders, but apparently 
taking no part in the direction of the war. He apparently 
never in his life participated in any military operations, leaving 
these to others, — his efti'fs, such as Man^flru’l-Yaman, Yahya, 
mentioned above, Abu ‘Abdi’l-l§,h ash-Sbl'T, and later on his 
son, al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah. This policy of his is perfectly 
consistent, from the beginning to the end. i In the case of the 
invasion of Syria he probably had many serious reasons. The 
cruel and rapacious sons of the desert, who ravaged and plun- 


^ Cf. above, p. 63, note 1. 
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dered unfortunate Syria, were hardly fit to appear as the servants 
of the expected Mahdi, who came to “fill the earth with justice 
and equity” on his behalf. Most probably he had not much 
trust in the good intentions of the leaders, and when the elder 
brother was hiUed, the younger, Husa]^!, apparently did not 
command much prestige. He was a young man, still in his 
twenties, as mentioned by Tabari (III, 2219}, and the letitar 
probably rightly refiects the persistent friction between him 
and various parties amongst the Bedouin leaders. We can see 
that he makes every effort to lure al-Mahdi out of his hiding 
place; but the latter was certainly not so simple as to submit 
himself to the control, which the other would have in his hands 
as the commander of the army. It is quite natural therefore 
to find that the fulfilment of his promises of joining the army 
was continuously postponed, originally perhaps in the expectation 
of a decisive success, and later on such promises vere given 
simply in order to placate the invaders. 

Speaking of the sons of “Zakruya”, it is difficult to assess 
their activities properly. Undoubtedly their personal ambitions 
were the major moving force. But it is significant that the 
author of the latitdr, though not very friendly, nevertheless 
does not make Yahya to be an accursed villain as his yoimger 
brother. This, perhaps, may indicate a certain recognition of 
sincerity, preserved in sectarian tradition, if indeed it implies 
anything at all. Further, in passing judgment on his brother, 
we must not forget that his desert ideas, and still more the 
ideas of his followers, could hardly boast of much refinement 
and mildness. It seems at least that the Abbasid caliph MuktafI 
•vvith his court and government represented no great advance 
on this “Qarmatian” leader, as we may judge from the sickening 
scenes, and their accompanying sentiments, desjcribed in detail 
by Tabari in connection with the execution of the captured 
rebels, and of something like three hundred people killed merely 
on suspicion. It is quite possible that the atrocities peipetrated 
by the invaders in Syria, as reported by different historians, 
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are grossly exaggerated, in conformity with the general attitude 
of painting the “Qarmatians” in the blackest possible colours. 
One would naturally expect the author of the Isiitar to make 
the accursed heretic, who slaughtered the family of the Imam, as 
horrible as possible. But he does not mention such wholesale 
murders either elsewhere in Syria, or in Salamiyya. Here the 
“Qarmatian" leader, probably in order to arouse the failing 
reUgious enthusiasm, exterminates the Hashimites (looting, of 
course, their property), not only as the enemies of the Imam, 
but also as the personal and treacherous enemies of his own 
army, proved by the most decisive documents. It is not only 
in those remote and savage days that such execution would be 
considered natural. The final execution of the relatives of the 
Imam was probably an act of revenge on his master, who, in 
his opinion, had failed him. Even after having committed such 
an atrocious act, he, Husayn b. ZakariyS, stiE attempts to 
persuade the fickle leaders of the Bedouins to wait (p. 106), but 
they desert him, compelling him to flee. To wait for what? — 
The promised arrival of al-Mahdl, who would miraculously help 
him to win his cause ? — But it is also quite probable that in 
reality the defeat of the “Qarmatians” was equally exaggerated. 
The report of Muhammad b. Sulayman, quoted above, clearly 
shows that the expeditionary force had great fear of an impending 
attack, ambush, etc. The figure of the prisoners of war, executed 
in Baghdad, just over seventy, is also very significant. Therefore 
we may safely believe that it was not so much the defeat as the 
psychological effect that caused the collapse. The invaders 
were accustomed to an uninterrupted series of successes, perhaps 
seeing in this the sign of Divine help, and the righteousness of 
their cause. Meeting with a serious setback, they at once became 
seized with panic, and. in the usual manner of the fickle Bedouins, 
deserted their leader and abandoned the campaign, — an event, 
which a shrewd and clever man like al-Mahdi could easily have 
foreseen. 
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There is a feature of this campaign which merits notice. 
Tabari gives many indications as to the two sons of Zakruya 
having posed as the I mama, and having olaimedydescent from 
Muhammad b. Isma'il. The IstitS/r, and the Sira of Ja'far, 
are silent on this point, although, in their emphatic denunciation 
of the movement, it is unlikely that they would have missed an 
opportunity to refer to so outrageous a crime against religion. 
It is quite natural that the religious atmosphere of the campaign 
should have generated a considerable number of superstitious 
behefs. Such things as the miraculously “guided” she-camel 
of Yahya b. Zakruya, or the mole on the face of his brother, or 
his mysterious sacred books, dafaiir, which he carried with him, 
and was contemplating while the fateful battle at the gate of 
Damascus was raging, and so forth, are mentioned. Such beliefs 
might appear spontaneously, or even might be encouraged by 
the leaders. An element of “playing to the gallery” is always 
unavoidable if popularity among the masses is sought. But 
the claims to the Imamat are a different thing. These are men- 
tioned by Tabari categorically (III, 2218), and he even quotes 
two letters, supposed to be addressed from and to the “Qarma- 
tian” leader. 

On pp. Ill, 2217-8 it is clearly stated: “Zakruya sent his 
sons to them (the Kalbi clans in the Sawad of Kufa), and they 
entered into an agreement and alliance with them. They (the 
sons of Zakruya) claimed descent from ‘ Ali ibn Abi Talib through 
Muhammad b. lama'h, explaining that they were threatened hy 
the government, and seeking for hdp. The tribes believed in 
this. Thereafter (the sons of Zakruya) gradually spread amongst 
them propaganda of the Qarmatian beliefs. None of the 
Kalbite clans accepted this, except for the portion [fahhidh) 
known as Banu ‘tJlays b. Dam(lam b. ‘Adi b. Janab, with their 
particular clients. They swore the oath of allegiance in the end 
of 289/902 near the tent of the son of Zakruya, whose name was 
Yahya, Abu’l-Qasim, surnamed Shaykh”. 
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Tabari further informs us that the “Shaykh”, or Ya^iya h. 
Zakriiya, claimed one genealogy as foUonre; 

Abu ‘Ab^i’l-lah b. Muhammad b. Isma'il; 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. YahyS. (?); 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Muhammad b. Isma'a; 

He said that hia father, known under the name of Abu 
Mahmud, was hia da't, preaching in support of his claims, and 
that he had in the Sawad, and the East, and the West, a hundred 
thousand followers”. 

Enrther on, III, 2225, it is said that after the death of his 
brother, the yoimger leader, Huaayn, assumed the name of Abu’l- 
Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah (b. Muhammad b. Isma‘11 ?). 

Still further, III, 2232, a letter, supposed to be written by 
him to one of his deputies, begins as follows “From the slave of 
God Ahmad b. ‘AbdiT-lah, the Mahdi, Divinely Helped, the 
Protector of Eeligion, etc, ” And in the reply. III, 2234, it is 
said: “To the slave of God, Ahmad, the Imam, the Mahdi, 
Divinely Helped", etc,, as discussed above, p. 47. 

All this is extremely suspicious. The first genealogy is an 
obvious error. The second is strange : who was this YahyS, whose 
grandson the leader pretended to be ? ^ The third is obviously 
absurd : if Yahya b. Zalrruya was not older than forty, he certainly 
could not in 290 a.h. have been the gravdem of Muhammad b. 
lama'il, who was born about 120 a.h. From what follows, it 
appears that his younger brother stuck to this version; thus 
if he was about 26 years old, it means that between the birth 
of his grandfather, and his own, 145 years have elapsed. Thns 
all this must be regarded as the purest nonsense, and a very 
crude forgery. Other details are equally absurd; his father, i.e., 
“Zakruya", who thus should be ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Mufiammad b. 
Iamfi.*Il himself (who probably died in the beginning of the third/ 

1 Perhaps this should be reverted, and read os : Yaby& b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-lab b. Muhammad (b. Isma'U) 7 Thus the question arises wheidier “the 
Shaykh” was coiled Yshya or Muhammad. 
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ninth, c.), was noi an Imam, but the da‘i of his own son. On 
the top of every thing else it is obvious that he was known very 
well to every one as the son of this Zakruya, who, as every one 
knew, was "calling” the people not to him, his own son, but to 
the house of the Imams residing in Salami 3 rya. 

. It is therefore quite possible that aU this consist of nothing 
but perverted and confused tit-bits of the Fatimid genealogy, 
and that the sons of Zakruya really acted on behalf of their 
Imam, al-MahdI. But, as the latter was hidden, and not known 
to the masses, it appeared as if they, the brothers, themselves 
posed as the Imams. The faot that one name is ascribed to 
one, and another to the other, does not prove anything : in such 
accounts two different versioia could be easily "rationalised” 
into the names of two different persons. It is also not quite 
impossible that the name of the Imam was deliberately given 
in a wrong form. 

Dr. B. Lewis (“The Origin of Isma'Ilism”, p. 74) quotes 
from his new source, Thabit, who cites the kJmtba, recited in 
Hims “dfliring its occupation by YabyS, ash-Shaykh in 290”. 
The khutba itself, if not fabricated, — and this seems likely, — 
Ijroves nothing whatever, or perhaps, even proves that the 
invaders really recognised al-Mah(h as their master. But it 
is interesting to ascertain whether Hims was reaUy occupied 
during the leadership of Yahya; the invaders hastened on the 
heels of the fleeing governor to Damascus, and remained busy 
with the siege xmtil the death of Ya^iya. Of. Tabari, III, 2225 ; 
it is explicitly stated that Him? was occupied later on. 

Thus there is no serious reason to accept the information 
as to the sons of Zakruya posing as Imams or Mahdis at its face 
value. It is natural enough that such rumours should have 
been in circulation, but from the point of view of the history of 
IsmaUmm they appear so absurd that they could only be regarded 
as proved if we had in our hands genuinely reliable documents. 
Tabari accurately records the news that came to his notice. But 
he apparently never took any interest in Shi'ite sectarian matters , 
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and their intricate dootrinea, and he could easily have mistaken 
the general term imam, in the sense of the religious leader, high 
priest, etc., for the Shi'ite term “Imam ”, with all its implications. 

It is very unfortunate that Tabari’s great Annals come to an 
end soon after these events, and that the last pages were 
hastily composed. Perhaps a proper study of the history of 
the Yaman will reveal the true nature of the events connected 
with its conquest by Ibn Hawshab, who, as is known, was himself 
regarded by his followers as a Mahdi, — “Mansur”, according 
to the local terminology, though his loyalty to the Imam is 
beyond any doubt, and his position in the history of Ismaihsm 
is very high. We must regret very much the fact that his Sira 
(supposed to be written by bis son, or, really, grandson, Ja'far, 
as stated in the KitSbu’l-AzMr) is lost. It is strange that even 
the date of his death has not been preserved. We therefore 
cannot see clearly why the plan of the move to the Yaman should 
have been altered, and when this change took place. 

Summing up, the picture as drawn by the latit&r, and 
completely confirmed by Tabari and other sources, if properly 
analysed, is such as could not have been invented, and cannot 
be regarded as falisified to any considerable eictent. There is 
therefore very little reason to doubt that al-Mahdl in this story, 
and the historical al-Mahdi in N. Africa is one and the same 
person. If so, there can be equally little room for doubt as to 
his really being a descendant of ‘All. If this is so, then there is 
nothing improbable in the supposition that he really was a 
descendant of Muhammad b. Isma'il (because otherwise he 
could have claimed another genealogy for himself). Whether 
this is true, or not, there is an incomparably greater degree of 
probability in this story than in the versions which attribute 
to him descent from Ibn Qaddah> lor this at once implies events 
whose probability is very slight. 



IV. THE FATIMIDS IN PROPHECIES. 


Prophecies, foretelling different important historical events, 
are often a very valuable source of historical information. They 
do not reflect the opinions or expectations of individuals or 
narrow circles, but voice the dreams, aspirations, and wishful 
thinking of wide masses. In a Muslim atmosphere they are 
expressed in the form of l^aMtha or aJchbar (amongst the Shi'ites) 
because Islamic mentality does not attach any importance to the 
prophes3nng of private individuals; only the Last and Final 
Prophet, Muhammad, can be recognised as a real prophet. The 
Shi'ite akltbdr are merely a variety of the ^odifAs, because in 
theory the Imams were only revealing what hidden esoteric 
knowledge the Prophet himself had revealed to ‘ Ali, who had left 
it to his posterity. 

But although there is much similarity between general and 
prophetic tradition in origin and evolution, both in the Shi'ite 
and Sunnite environments, prophecies have peculiarities of 
their own. The liadlth referring to the dogmatic or legal side of 
the Islamic doctrine is usually a part, or element, of a certain 
school, or current in public opinion, created, popularised, de- 
veloped, or rejected by speoialistB in their struggle for certain 
general tendencies in Islam. Contrary to this, a prophecy, by 
its natiue, usually is individual, as concerned with individual 
events. It is merely an effort of the religious mentality of the 
masses to obtain religious sanction for their asphations, super- 
stitious beliefs, or political sympathies or antipathies. Its 
religious form is the work of more or less skilled specialists 
theologians, but the contents rarely come from theological 
oiroles. If in other TjoMks the “pressure of public opinion” 
plays a considerable part, but is modified by the interference of 
conservative religious tendencies, in prophecies the way is mde 
open for additions and substantial alterations. One example 
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\vi]l suface: it is quite possible that public opinion, feeling it 
hard to reconcile itself to the fact of the death of the Prophet, 
expected his return “in due course or the advent of another 
religions leader of a similar standing, even immediately after 
the sad event, and expressed these expectations in the form of 
belief in certain predictions attributed to the Prophet himself. 
We see further how the Islamic world becomes gradually .filled 
with expectations of the advent of the expected Messiah at the 
end of the first century after the death of the Prophet. Then 
the expectations are shifted to the end of a three hundred years’ 
period, later on of a thousand, and so forth. How strong such 
beliefs could be, and how great an appeal they could make to 
the religious sentiment of the masses, may be seen from the fact 
that similar “cheques” have on many and many occasions, even 
in modem times, been successfully “cashed” by enterprising 
people. Here wishful thinking creates faith, and faith accepts 
as the fact that what, is wished has been predicted by the source 
of religious knowledge, the Prophet himself. 

The most valuable feature of many prophecies is the internal 
evidence which permits their accurate dating. Especially in 
different sectarian circles they ore so crudely adjusted to the 
general iadith style that dating does not present much difficulty, 
and permits the student to steal a glance at the popular mentality 
of the period. But, unfortunately for the historian, the same 
religious sentiment which helps the preservation of such informa- 
tion, also acts in the opposite direction. Such “too accurate” 
or "too concrete” predictions awake the rather dormant critical 
sense of theologians; and they, with Ml right, indeed, declare 
such “prophecies” spurious, retaining in standard and high 
class works only those which are formulated in the vaguest way. 
For this reason it is extremely difficult to collect such “vivid” 
prophetical tradition. It is scattered in the most different works, 
sectarian or orthodox, in the form of quotations in controversial 
passages, references to different subjects, and so on, but it seems 
that systematic collections of prophecies are extremely rare; 
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still more rarely are they left free from ruthless “purification”, 
which deprives them of what from the historian’s point of view 
would be the most valuable items. 

For this reason special appreciation is due to a most interest- 
ing set of about fifty prophetic traditions concerning the Mahdi 
and the Fatimids, preserved in the fifteenth part of the Shari,u'l- 
-aMbar of Qa^ Nu'man (Quide, 68; of. also above, pp. 12 and 61 
sq.). As may be seen from other parts of this work, which is 
one of his latest compilations, the aged Qa^ Nu'man freely 
epitomized in it portions of his earlier works. It is therefore 
quite possible that this section is substantially baaed on his 
other compilation, the Ma‘dlimu‘l-MaMi (cf. Guide, 101), which, 
very unfortunately for us, is lost i. 

As is known, prophecies about the Mahifi (in general) have 
been to some extent studied, chiefly from Sunnite sources, by 
different Orientalists: Snauck Hurgronje (“Der Mahdi”, Revue 
CoUmiale Internationale, 1886); E. Bloohet (“Le messianisme 
dans l’h6t6rodoxie musulmane”, 1903; “Etudes sur r6BoteriBme 
musulman”, 1910); D. S. Margoliouth (“On Mahdis and Mah- 
dism”. Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. VII, pp. 1-21); 
D. B. Macdonald (article “al-Mahdi” in the third vol. of the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 111-115), etc. The most accessible and 
handiest ooUeotion of the Shi'ite (Ithna-'ashari) tradition is 
to be found in the famous compendium of Shi'ite theology, the 
BiTjAru’l-anvm, by Muhammad Baqir b. M uha m ma d Taqi 
Majlisi, its thirteenth volume (completed in 1078/1667; lith. 
Isfahan, 1304/1887). 

In order to avoid repetition here of various general points, 
the student is advised to acquaint himself with the short, but 
very valuable article of the late Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, referred 
to above. For the sake of economy of space we may take it 
here as already known to the reader. 


1 As suggested above, ou p. 13, note 2, perhaps it is really niOthiDg 
but the same fifteentb juz’ of the Sharl!,u’l-akhbar, treated as a separate 
work ? ' , 

7 
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Vol. yTTT of the BiljaruH-aww&r presents a formidable 
appearance of 249 folio dosely written pages. For our purposes, 
however, only a small portion can be used, because the whole 
emphasis of the work is not on the traditions regarding the 
Mahdl in general, but on those concerning the Ithna-‘ ashari 
twelfth Imam, whose historical reality is, generally speaking, 
very doubtful. Therefore only certain isolated general prophe- 
cies about the signs of the advent of the Mahdl, miraculous 
proofs of his mission, etc,, are of any use for ns. It is therefore 
a matter of great importance to note that even in spite of this 
there are numerous cases in which Ithna-‘ ashari . traditions 
closely resemble IsmaUi ideaa. The most remarkable point, 
however, is the preservation of obviously “Sevener” beUefs as 
to the Mahdl being the seventh in his line of descent from ‘Ali, — 
“i6n sitta", “the descendant (or successor) of six” (or “adbi' 
min-Jw”, p, 36).^ 

In his coUeotion of traditiona Qadi Nu'man certainly used, 
first of all, the well-known general hadUha, known to all schools 
of Muslim thought, as also those favoured by the Shi'ites. But 
despite the restraint and sobetmindedness, so evident in his 
works, he has added a number of traditions enianating from 
devout Ismaili circles, which express the ardent expectations 
of those strata, concerning the Fatimids, their administrative 
activities, and their high policy towards the Muslim and non- 
Muslim world. These are especially precious as they offer us a 
certain degree of reliable guidance on the obscure question of 
the “revolutionary” activities, so often sweepingly attributed to 
Ismailism, 

In addition to a few prophecies referring to the personal 
appearance of the coming Mahdi, already dealt with above, 
pp. 61-65, the coUeotion may be split into three main groups : 

I MajlisI is puzzled by the implications of this ibn aitta, and explains 
it in the senae that amongst the eleven anoeetors of the (Ithna-'aahari) 
Hahdl there sliaU be six cUffoient names repeated (‘All, Hasan, Husayn, 
Muhammad, Ja’far, and Musa). But thie obviously is too artificial to be 
acceptable. * 
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firstly, traditions conoeming the descent of the expected Mahdi 
from ‘All and I’atima; aeoondly, hia expected activities as a 
theocratic ruler, who is to introduce law and order into the 
world in accordance with the letter and spirit of Islam ; and, 
lastly, the aspirations of Islam to union under the sceptre of 
such a theocratic ruler. We may sum up each group separately, 
in literal translations from the ^adlihs or ahhbar belonging to 
each group. It may be noted, however, that very often QadI 
Nu‘man accompanies them with necessary explanations of rate 
words, and other comments. These may be found in the original 
Arabic, to which the students interested in the details may 
refer, but are omitted as far as possible here, for the purpose of 
simplification and avoidance of superfiuities.^ 

1. Tha Alid descent of the Fatimids. (No. 18). “It is 
related from ‘All ibn Abi Talib that he once asked the Prophet: 
shall the IVhihdl be one of our descendants, or of some one else ? 
The Prophet replied; yes, he shall be a descendant of ours. By 
us the religion shall be brought to completion, just as it was by 
us initiated. By us Qod shall cause the hearts (of His enemies) 
to be reconciled after their enmity, just as by us He has smoothed 
the hearts of idolaters after their opposition.” Qadi Nu'man 
adds some comments, explaining that the religion (of Islam) 
will trlnmph under al-Mahdi and his descendants, so that the 
present order will end, and the Qiydmai (religious revolution) 
will come under one of his successors. 

(No. 19). “And it is reported from ‘Ali who said that the 
Apostle of God said to him: al-Mahdl shall be our descendant, 
from the oMa’l-Bayt, or his family. God shall make him ready 
overnight ”. Qod! Nn'man explaias that the expression yttsUh,u~ 
-hu, which can be nsed in different senses, does not mean that the 


^ £iVery tradition is here given its consecutive number in original 
text, under which it ^ quoted in this chapter* In order to present their 
contents in. a more systematic and clear form, they are here arranged 
regardless of their sequence in the original. The translation is literal, but 
invocations of blessings upon different saints, etc., are here omitted. 
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Mahdi will be bad, and God will make him good, but that God 
will make him rea% to start on hia mission. 

(No. 24). “Ibn Ghassan, with proper isnSid, relates from 
■'Abdu’l-iah b. ‘Abbas, amongst other matters, that the Mahdi 
shall be from the ahlu’l-Bayt. Just as God has ennobled you by 
sending the First one to you, so He shall make the Last one to 
come after the First”. 

(No. 34). “In a JotKtA related from Qatada who said; I 
a.sked Sa'id (b. al-Musayyib) : — is the story of the Mahdi truth 1 
Said he: yes. And I ashed: from what kind of people shall he 
be 1 He said; from Quraysh {and so on, — from Banu Hashim, 
a descendant of ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib, from the son of Fatima)”. 
Qadi Nu'man adds: “and if he should adr Sa‘xd, from which son 
of Fatima, he would surely have said; from al-Husayn, because 
he mentioned this in another ^.adSih, as we shall see. He, Sa'Id, 
was not a man who related matters other than what he really 
heard (from the Prophet)”. 

(No. 36). Another ^adith, related from the same Sa'id, who 
heard it from Umm Salma: “I heard the Apostle of God saying: 
the Mahdi shall be a descendant of mine, through my daughter 
Fatima”. 

(No. 38). “It is reported from Ja'far as-Sadiq who, 
through his ancestors, heard that al-Husayn was a^ed once 
about the Mahdi. He said: he shall be a descendant of mine”. 

(No. 43). “ AbQ’l-Harr ^ b. Furwa relates from the Prophet 
who said; the Islamic community shall not disappear before it 
possesses twelve lieutenants (of mine), all of them my descen- 
dants, each acting according to the Truth and the religion of the 
Eight Path. Amongst them there shall be one who shall rule 
for forty years,»and another for thirty years”. 


1 Qadl Nu'raan, in, true Arab style, always calls all the Imams by 
their full names; and Imam Ja'far always appears here as Abu ‘Abdi’l-lSh 
tTa'for b. Mu h a mma d. Further on this abbreviatioii is introduced to save 
space. 

® In some MSS he is called Abu JOrud, as further on. In some other 
copies both forms appear together, of. no. 45 on the nest page. 
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(No. 42). “It is related from ‘ Ali b. al-HusaTQ (i.e. Zaynu’l- 
•‘abidlu), who said: there shall come from amongst us the Qa’im i, 
(i.e. the Mahdl). And after him there shall be twofre other 
Mahdis” (i.e. the Imams from his progeny)”. 

Expressions in brackets obviously belong to Qadi Nu‘man. 
The preceding Jadith is obviously intended to sanctify the posi- 
tion of al-Qa’im, who was the twelfth in the line, but No. 42 
obviously is a later development of the same idea, produced 
after the death of al-Qa’im. 

(No. 46). “Erom what is related by ad-Da‘shi, whose story 
comes from Abu-’l-BLarr (or Abu’l-Jarud ?) who said; the Mahd! 
and seven (of his descendants) who will succeed him, will all be 
righteous so much so that none like them was ever 

heard of”. 

(No. 48). "Said Safwan al-Jammal: I asked once Ja'far 
ag-Sadiq, while being in his presence: o, son of the Apostle of 
Qod 1 Shall there come amongst you (i.e. the Imams) one who 
shall shed much blood 1 — He (Ja'far) sat a while with his head 
bent down. Then he said: o, Thabit (sic), from amongst us 
shall come those who shall shed blood, and those who shall 
kindle fire, the righteous and the wise, the leaders to salvation 
{hadX) and the Mahdl (i.e. Divinely guided), the rightful Guide 
{muMadl), and the one by whom people shall be led. Erom 
amongst us shall be the one over whose head the sun shall come 
down, and then rise from the place where it sets. We are the 
Divine family, — from us comes the Lion of God. We are 
Divinely appointed guardians, — o Thabit, — not the guardians 
of gold or silver, but of His secret wisdom. We are Divine 
Pillars, the treasury of Qod. His Prophet is our grand-father. 


^ In all these prophecies the term qa'im has none of the implications 
which it has acquired in later IsmaUi literature, where it means the initiator 
of a new era in religion, the QS’im of the Qiyamat. Here obviously the 
sentence idha qdm qS'im min-nd means simply; when one of our progeny 
{aitocessftdly) rises in a revolt (against the present order, to uphold the 
purity of cehgion). 

^ Cf. above, note 2 on p. 100. 
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and ‘All is oia father. I'S.tima is our mother, and Khadija bint 
Khuwaylid is our grand-mother. Ja‘far at-Tayyar, who is in 
Paradise is our uncle; Hamza, the lord of the martyrs, is the 
uncle of our father. Who has such noble origin and descent as 
we have 1 2 Qod has entrusted us with His Mystery, His inspica- 
tion, and His knowledge. He made us speakers of His wisdom t . 

(No. 30). “It is related from Ibn Ghassan, who related 
from ‘All ibn Abi Talib, who said; two men shall come from 
amongst us, one descending from the other. One shall be called 
al-Mohdi, and the other al-Murdi (he. pleasing)”. Qadl Nu'man 
adds: “al-Mahdl had already come, and al-Murdi shall come 
from his progeny, because ‘Ah said that he, al-Murdi, shall be a 
descendant of his (i.e. al-Mahdi’s)”. 

(No. 28). “I (i.e. Qadi Nu'man himself) heard Imam al- 
-Mu'izz li-dini’l-lah (341-366/953-975) narrating concerning 
al-MahdI. He said: onoe a certain important man asked him: 
art thou (really) the expected Mahdi, under whose authority 
Qod shall gather His slaves, making him the king of the whole 
earth, and shall the religion of the world become one under thee 1 
—He (al-Mahdl) replied to him; the mission of the Mahdi 
is enormous. I have a considerable share in it, and those who 
are coming after me shall also share it. (And al-Mu‘izz added) ; 
if it should be the lot of one person only, how could anything 
from it come to me ? 

Then al-Mu‘izz continued: al- Mahdi was the key which 
opened the look of the Divine bounty, maroy, blessing, and 

I This obviously refei-s to the well-loiowii tradition about the Prophet 
naming certain people as those to whom Paradise is promieed. This 
Ja'far was one of them. 

* This is neither undigniSed boastfulness, nor self-advertisement, hut 
simply a literary device of the original compiler; imitation of '‘pro- 
Islamio” poems of contest between warriors, 

3 As the student may easily notice, the akhbdt related ixom ‘All 
himself and Imam Ja'far stre usually lengthy, elaborate, with obvious pre- 
teooe to high literary style, occasional ^‘Bedouinization’’ and introdtiction 
of all sorts expressions and similes concerned with oamels, etc., such as are 
^ite rare in other kadUhs and akhbar. Their uniformity of style suggests 
Uieir common origin from a well.known early coUection. It would be 
extremely interesting to identify it. 
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happiness. By him God has opened all these to His slaves. And 
this shall continue after him in his successors, until the promise 
of God which He made to them in His bounty, might and 
power, will be fulfilled.” 

(No. 6). “ Kamza b. Hamran related from Ja‘far as-Sadiq: 

I mentioned before him the successive Imams after the Apostle 
of God, one after another, ultimately coming to himself. I 
testified that God has made it obligatory to obey them. And 
when I pronounced his name, he made me a sign with his hand 
to be silent; and I became silent. Then he said to me; the 
Imams, after God has taken His Prophet, were no others than 
thou hast named one after the other. Then he added: and if 
I relate to you a prophecy (of the Prophet, — liaddathtu-hum) 
about a certain Imam from amongst us, concerning something 
that should have happened, and it in fact had not happened, 
it means that this shall take'place under (one of) his successors ”. 

We may add, that, as is well known, the term makdl does 
not appear in the Coran. Prophecies concerning the Mahdi 
are not found in the earliest collections of the iadUhs; Bukhari 
does not mention anyi. The doctrine grows gradually, and 
apparently becomes widespread not earlier than ahont a hundred 
years after the time of the Prophet. It appears to be consi- 
derably influenced by non-Islamic messiamstic ideas, such as 
Christian, Zoroastrian, and Jewish. The most important 
development, as can be seen above, was the effort of Ismaih 
circles to amalgamate this doctrine with the doctrine of the 
Imamat, and to make the mission of the promised Mahdi not 
individual and personal, but a family affair, — a task carried on 
by several succeeding generations. 

There is no doubt therefore that all these prophecies date 
from the end of the seoond/eighth o. at the earliest; and those 
regarding the continuation of the MahdI’s mission by his suc- 


1 Of.'Margolioul^, op. oit., pp. 8-9; Macdonald, Mno. oj Islam, HI, 
112-113. 
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cessors are probably not earlier than the first half of the 
fonrth/tenth o. 

2. The Mission of the Mahdi and the Fatimids. Exactly 
one-third of the prophecies eoUeoted by Qadi Nn‘man refer to 
the expectations connected with the advent of the Mahdi, either 
as an individual ruler, or as a dynasty of Fatimid descent, as 
shown above. We may consider first those which refer to the 
general conditions, the “new order”, to be introduced in Islam. 
In the religious atmosphere of the time, the panacea for all fils 
and evils was necessarily strict enforcement of the letter and 
spirit of religious law: this is to be the means of filling the earth 
with justice even as it has been filled with injustice and oppres- 
sion, and thus performing the primary and the ultimate purpose 
of the theocratic rule of the true successors of the Prophet, 
sprung from his hoily progeny. Thus almost without exception 
these prophecies hinge on the dream of the “restoration of 
piety ”, and the unification of the religion of the world : humanity 
is to become one flock under one shepherd. This is rather a 
striking contrast to the usual idea of the “revolutionary” aspira- 
tions of Ismailism, and the silly tales of the malicious scheming 
of the devilish son of al-Qaddah to uproot Islam, and supersede 
it with the “religion of the Magians”. 

(No. 1). Apparently an ancient tradition, ct. Bihm, p. 152 : 
“Said Abu Basir: I heard Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah Ja‘far b. Muflammad 
(i.6. Imam Ja'far) saying; Islam started as a stranger, and shall 
again become a stranger that it was at the start, preached to 
strangers i 

Qaqli Nu'man adds; "this is a well-known Ijadnth related 
from the Prophet by many Shi'ite and Sunnite authors. In 
other versions it is explained by Imam Ja'far to Abu Ba§ir at 
his request: “A Preacher [ad-da% min-na) from amongst our 
'descendants shall stait a new preaching, just as the Prophet 

I The egression gha/Ab, which is here used, ixaplies considerable 
degree ofpweatty, 0har%h is not so xnuch an ” outsider’*, as a poor, stranded 
man, without relatives to help him. 
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started bis”. Al-Mabdi really launched a new campaign of 
preaching when religious practice had become perverted, sinful 
innovations had been introduced, leaders of impiety had usurped 
authority, and even the mention of the true leaders had been 
discontinued, — ; those, the obedience to whom God made obliga- 
tory upon His slaves”, etc, 

(No. 2), “It is related about ‘ Ali that he once preached in 
the mosque of Kufa calling men to exert themselves for religion, 
and warning them against cowardice, and what it brings in its 
train. And when he completed his sermon, a man stepped out, 
and said: o. Commander of the faithful! What can affect us 
while thou art with us, the brother of the Apostle of God, his 
cousin, and son-in-law; while the banner and the standard of the 
Apostle of God is with us ; while two grand-sons of the Prophet, 
al-Hasan and ol-Husayn are with us, the lords of the youths, and 
those to whom Paradise belongs t Even if all Jinn and all men 
rise against us, they caimot overpower us 1 

To this ‘All replied: how can this be achieved untd suffering 
becomes acute, untd the progeny of the Prophet are humiliated 
and abused, and the midstone of calamity crushes you, until 
there shall remain in this world none but the helper to adversa- 
ries, or one who does not dare to oppose themi And when 
matters come to this state, then God shall send the best man in 
His community (or: amongst our progeny), who shall slay the 
tyrants in one battle after the other, until God shall be propi- 
tiated, and the people should say, the Qurayshites and (other) 
Arabs : by God, if only this man could be a descendant of Muham- 
mad the Prophet, verily he should pity us I® — And they shall 
regard as a great blessing if they could see me (again, even) for a 
while on the day, from which there is no escape for them. — And 
the man asked again: and when God shall be propitiated ? — ‘All 
replied; God shall put mercy in his (this warrior’s) heart, and he 

1 Kufa, the mosque in Kufh, and its minor, play a considerable part 
in mystic akhbdr of the Shi'ites. 

® Of. Bijfdr, p. 30, — the same prophecy. 
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shall lift his sword from them. — The man asked; and when 
shall this happen ? — ‘Ali replied: when God shall desire this." 

In his comments Qadi Nu'man says that this promised 
warrior was al-Mahdi who has slain the enemies of God, those 
whom his hand reached, and his successors shall slay their 
successors who still remain alive, rmtil God shall put meroy into 
their heart, and they shall lift their swords from them. This 
was revealed by ‘Ali, and he never said any such things unless 
they had been revealed to him by the Prophet of God. This is 
one of the proofs of the mission of al-Mahdi. 

(No. 3). “It is related from Imam Jafar that he said: 
when the Qa’im ^ from our family arises, he shall not make men 
to he pious except with his sword; and in this he shall follow 
the example (simi) of ‘All b. Abi Talib”. 

This tradition is apparently taken &om a context dealing 
with some questions of divorce. In his lengthy comments 
Qa^i Nu'man explains that this refers to the fact that al-Mahdi 
■compelled men to follow the praotioe of the taMqu’U'iddat wa'a- 
-aunnat, instead of the tdldqu%bid' at , — obviously the Shi'ite ob- 
servances connected with divorce instead of some later simpli- 
fied proceedings. He takes it as simply ai\ example of the restora- 
tion of correct religious practice in general. And in doing 
this, al-Mahd! and his successors, and continuators of his work, 
followed the policy of ‘Ali himself. 

(No. 16). “Prom ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Mas‘ud, who heard the 
Prophet saying: you, people of this community, shall belong to 
four different parties: the first, standing for the truth, — evil 
shall never affect it. 

Some one interfered, asking: and shall they never be 
attacked 1 

The Prophet replied: yes, and they shall never be shattered 
by any great shook. — And he continued; and the second party, 
siding with wrong, shall always err in ever 3 d;hing. 


i Of. note 1 on p. 101. 
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Some one interfered, asking: but shall they offer prayers ? 

The Prophet replied: yes. And their prayer shall be a 
testimony against them. — And he continued: the third party 
shall pursue the truth, but fall into error, violating prescriptions 
of the religion, as a strayed arrow shot from a bow; and they 
shall never return to the truth as the arrow never returns by 
itself backwards. And the fourth party shall always reason 
whether this or that is correct, but shall abide by what God 
wished them to abide by. Then Islam shall be near to the re- 
turning to the door from which it has entered the world. 

Some one asked: to which, o. Slave of the Merciful? — The 
Prophet replied: to the descendants of ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib”. 

In his commentary, after philological explanations, Qadi 
Nu'man identifies the erring party with the Elharijites, the 
truthful one with the Shi'ites, those against whom their prayer 
shall be a testimony with the Omayyads and Abbasids, and so 
on. The advent of al-Mahdi brought Islam to the door from 
which it came into existence. 

(No. 17). “And'Inan b. Ibralum relates from Imam Ja'far, 
who said: if I would possess even a little of (secular) authority, I 
would puU down all the buildings between the hills of a§-SafS. 
and al-Marwa (in Mekka). Such a thing can only be done by a 
Hashimite’’.^ 

Qadi Nu'man explains that this refers to the sacred open 
space, intended for the ceremonies, associated with the 
memory of Adam. Private houses encroached on it at later 
periods. As the Qadi says, such clearing of the sacred space 
had not been done by his time, but shall be done soon by one of 
the true Imams. 


^ A somewhat similar is inoluded in the p, 188; “said 

Imam Ja'far : when our Qa’im shall rise, he shall pull down to the founda- 
tion the Mekka mosque, and return it to the place on wldoh it originally 
stood. He shall out the hands of Banu Shayba, attaching these to the 
door of Ka'ba, tmder a poster: these are the Sieves of Ka'ha”. 
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(No. 20). ‘“Abdu’l-lah b. Mas' ud relates from the Prophet 
who said: the world shall not end until it shall be ruled by a 
desoendont of mine, by the law revealed by God”. 

(No. 21). "And ‘Abdu’r-RazzSq, from Abu Sa'id al-Hadharl 
relates that the Prophet mentioned a great calamity which shall 
affect this community (Islam), so much that no one shall be able 
to find a refuge to hide himself from oppression. Then God 
shall send a man from amongst his (the Prophet’s) descendants; 
who shall fill the earth with equity and justice even as it has been 
filled with injustice and oppression. Inhabitants of the heaven 
and of the earth shall be pleased with him : the heaven shall not 
retain even a single drop of rain unshed, and the earth shall not 
retain any plant ungrown, so that both the Hving and the dead 
shall be happy”. l 

Qadi Nu'mfe explains the expression ‘itrat, progeny of the 
Prophet, and says that by it al-Mahdi is meant. 

(No. 25). “Ibn SalSm relates, through a correct isndd 
from ‘All ibn Abl '4?alib, who said; there are three kinds of 
calamities; the calamity of excessive opulence,' of excessive 
scarcity, and that by which men are purified as gold is extracted 
from the ore. This shall not cease until there comes a man from 
our family, progeny of the Prophet, and God shall make their 
task a success ”. 

Qadi Nu'man explains that "opulence” here means too 
much authority given to those who used it for the oppression of 
thp progeny of the Prophet. Calamity of scarcity means in- 
ability to resist this on the part of the faithful; and the "testing 
of gold” refers to the circumstances of the advent of al-MahdJ 
when the pious received their reward after enduring hardships. 

(No. 26). “Ahmad b. ‘Umar, through his ismd, relates 
from ‘All b. Abl Talib, who said to some of his followers when 
they complained on the oppression of the impious: o ye people 
of our following I Pray with them, participating in Friday 


1 Of. Bi(iar, p. 188. 
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prayers, and do your duty as prescribed by them. Because once 
discrimination arises, then comes war. We, members of the 
family of the Prophet, are in charge of one of the gates of Para- 
dise. Who follows it (the Prophet’s family) shall succeed, and 
who opposes it shall be destroyed; whosoever adheres to it, 
adheres to the truth. Is it not true that Islam was introduced 
by us, and shall be completed by ns ? Even if the world shall 
be at its last day, God, nevertheless, shall ajipoint to it a man 
from amongst ourselves who shall fill it with justice even as much 
as it has been filled with oppression”. 

Qadi Nu'man adds that the expression “a gate of Paradise 
is with us” means that the true Imam belongs to the family 
of the Prophet. 

(No. 27). “And ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Habla, through his isnad, 
relates from ‘ Afi that he said : verily, Islam shall disappear from 
amongst people just as a frightened camel bolts from the herd; 
and God shall not return it back except through a descendant of 
ours”. 

(No. 31). “And it is related from ‘All: I see your religion 
as if it were an obstinate {mutawalVi) oamel which wags its tail, 
and does not permit itself to be caught. This shall be so imtil God 
shall retimn it to you by the hand of a descendant of ours”. 

The “Bedouinization” of these two traditions obviously 
points to a late origin, when such camel terms, and other details 
of the Bedouin life, came into fashion, — probably well into the 
third/ninth o. 

(No. 32). "And ‘Ali also said: with regard to the dawn of 
universal love, it shall breathe in any case; even if the world 
shall have to come to an end the next day, God shall prolong the 
single remaining day of its existence in order that a man shall 
rule it, from our descendants. When you see this day, you shall 
see that no one shall shoot an arrow or stone at anybody, nor 
shall any one strike others with his spear. Then offer thanks 
to God 1 Be patient till its arrival if you are suffering, — reward 
belongs to those who fear God.” 
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(No. 36). “Zadan relates from Salman al-Faral, who said: 
a Qa’im shall inevitably rise from amongst the descendants of 
Fatima. He shall rise from the Maghrib, smashing the power of 
the heretics and slayiag the tyrants 

(No. 37). “ Habib b. Abi Thabit relates from Ibn Idris, who 
said : I was sitting once in a gallery of a mosque, while al-Musayyib 
was present. He said: I heard ‘All saying: did not I tell you 
about the members of my family? Is ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Ja'far 
their (i.e. enemies*) associate? And al- Hasan b. ‘AH, who is 
fond of feasting and eating, shall ho, even being surrounded by 
a orowd of gluttons, neglect you in the battle if trapped as birds ? 
Or shall not Ibn ‘Abbas recite (the Ooran) for you? And I 
myself and al-Huaayn belong to you, and you belong to us. 

Verily everybody takes as the proof of your wickedness 
your disobedience to your Imam who is the true one, and com- 
pares it with their (the supporters of the Omayyads and Abba- 
aids) obedience to their caliphs, who are the false ones; the dis- 
order in your country, as compared with the order in theirs. 
Their authority over you shall last so long that there shall remain 
only their helpers and those who shall not oppose them. You 
shall be able to endure this only by adopting the tactics of the 
slave who obeys his master in his presence, and abuses him m his 
absence. Every one shall cry out, one over his religion, the 
other over his lost property. All that God has prohibited they 
shall make permitted, and their oppression shall enter every 
house or tent. You should offer siuoero thanks if God shall 
forgive yon then; but if you suffer, you should be patient, because 
the reward belongs to those who fear God I ” (and so on, as in 
No. 32 and 1). 

(No. 44). “Froni what Yahya b. Salam used to relate from 
Abdu’l-lah b. ‘Umar, who said: be gladdened, the days of tyrants 
shall end soon. And after them shall come a “bonesetter”, 
whom God Himself has appointed to set right the community 
of Muhammad, — he is the Mahdi. After him shall come the 
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Man?ur (Divinely helped), and after him a number of the righteous 
Imams”. 

Comments: this ‘Abdu’l-lah b. ‘Umar could only have said 
this if he heard the Prophet himself, or heard from others who 
heard him, — such foreknowledge could only be revealed by 
God. Already al-Mahdi and al-Mansur came, and other righteous 
Imams shall come in due course. 

In reading through all these traditions and prophecies, 
quoted above, if is easily seen that they express strong disap- 
pointment at and resentment over the general conditions in the 
world, and expect these to grow gradually still worse. This 
state of things can only be repaired by the theocratic form of 
government, and only a dheot descendant of the Prophet can 
be eligible as a candidate to the high office of the head of Islam. 
Only ho, continuing the line of the one who introduced Islam, 
can benefit the world by enforcing the Divine law, and himself 
observing it. 

Qadi Nu'man obviously selected only those traditions which 
were completely acceptable to the strict Ismaili. Yet we can 
easily see that, except for a few, obviously very late traditions, 
specially concerning the Fatimids, all these traditions can be 
easily classed as generally-Shi'ite. Moreover, similar longing and 
impatient expectations regarding the Deliverer, were widespread 
all over the Sunnite world: the beliefs concerning the Mahdi 
soon became universal, and were varionsly developed by the 
addition of different SufySnls, Sh&mls, Khurasanis, Yamanls, 
etc., depending on provincial ambitions. Token in a strict 
sense, all such dreams were anti-dynastic, because they implied 
discontent with the Abbosid rule, and a wish for revolution (to 
use a modem term). It is also obvious that Ismafilsm, sharing 
such popular beliefs and dreams, presented no exception, and 
was not even more deeply tinged in this respect than other 
branohes of Shi'ism. Therefore there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for regarding IsmaOism in this respect as a specially “re- 
volutionary” movement. 
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As can be seen above, there ie not the slightest trace of any 
“ class war ”, or even olaas-conaciousness, not the slightest allusion 
to any of those “ communislae ” ideals, which are from time 
to time “discovered” by students who supplement the scarcity 
of materials at their disposal with the richness of their imagina- 
tion. If we have to translate the alleged “dangerous revolu- 
tionary doctrine of Ismailism” into modem terms, it would be 
only a peculiar religious form of constitutionalism: equity of all 
before the law in a theocratic state in which the necessary con- 
stitutional guarantees are found in the family tradition of the 
hereditary king, who, being the hneal descendant of the Apostle 
of Qod, sent by Him to reveal His religion, is Divinely protected 
against corruption, and abuse of his powers. If such very modest 
demands appeared as a “dangerous revolutionary movement” 
to the Abbasids, we can only imagine what were the real condi- 
tions under their rule. 

No doubt, there is much exaggeration on both sides: neither 
was the lamaili movement so outrageously “revolutionary 
nor were the general conditions of life under the Abbasids so 
terribly bad as reflected in these prophecies. Most probably 
they were such as they were believed to be only in certain 
individual localities, at oertain particular periods. But, as is 
well-known, popular psychology is never “critical” or “scien- 
tific” : it goes from a few isolated striking oases, which captivate 
its imagination, to sweeping generahsations; and its marked 
feature is its pronounced pessimism: Hell, Eternal Punishment, 
tortures after death, the impatient expectations of the Last 
Day, with all the horrors which are e:q)eoted to accompany 
it, etc., occupy the popular mind beyond all comparison more 
than the matters referring to Paradise and its promised bliss. 
It is one of the main functions of the official clergy in every 
religion to restore the balance by emphasising its official opthnism 
founded on the promises of the Divine mercy, forgiveness, inter- 
cession of Jesus, Muhammad, saints, etc. 
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It is also remarkable that aH such dreams and expectations 
are concerned only Tjpith earthly matters, or,, rather, one sudi 
matter only, — the enforcement of law and order. They never 
refer to such eschatological matters as salvation of the soul, 
atonement, delivery from sin. Popular psychology appears 
in them in quite a sober and secular strain. In Shi'itio inter- 
pretation, in which the promised Mahdi has gradually become, 
as we can see from these prophecies, nothing but the founder 
of the AM dynasty which is to supersede all non-Alid dynasties 
in the Muslim world, his advent is by no means treated as the 
End of the World, Day of Judgment, and Eesurrection. It is 
nothing but the longed for revolution, — purely dynastic, but ' 
neither social, nor religious. Ite aim is to enforce Islam in its 
pure form, and in no way to upset or to abolish it. 

3. Special Political Aims and Mystic Mission of the Alids. 
The prophecies mentioned above are all concerned with the 
general aims of the expected Alid, and particularly the Eatimid, 
rulers. But there axe many prophecies which touch on popular 
dreams of wider interest relating to political affairs, or to military 
plans based on religious sentiment, or to various acts connected 
with ancient superstitious beliefe. This group of prophecies 
presents very great interest on account of certain historical 
references imbedded in them, which offer material for determining 
their date and the milieu in which they arose. ■ 

(No. 29). “Ibn Ghassan (through his isnad) relates from 
‘All, who said: guard your faith from these three: the man to 
whom God has revealed His Coran, but who, nevertheless, tries 
to make his own Islam, different from that revealed by God; 
biTTi who neglects it, throws it away; and the man who shall draw 
his sword against his neighbour, accusing him (falsely) of im- 
piety, Some people asked bim : o. Commander of the iaitbfril I 
And who is the worst amongst these ? He replied: the one who 
accuses others (falsely) of impiety. Or the one who treats 
with contempt the Ipadiths, regarding these as tissues of Hes, the 
8 
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one who always tries to supersede a lengthy Ijud^th with a still 
longer one, thus advertising his own erudition. 

Or the ordinary man, whom, by a chance, God has given 
authority, and he claims that every one who obeys him, obeys ■ 
God, and who disobeys him, disobeys the Deity, This is a lie: 
no mortal can claim obedience to himself when it constitutes 
disobedience to God. Otherwise the millstone of authority 
would keep on grinding even when it has gone wrong. Con- 
trary to this, mercy should constitute the basic force of author- 
ity. Only God can relieve it from this condition. 

Is it not that the beat of my descendants, and the prominent 
members of my family are the wisest men since their youth, and 
the most learned men in their ripe age 1 By us God breaks the 
difficult times, by us destroys falsehood; we are the family (of 
the Prophet), our wisdom comes from the wisdom of God; we 
listen to the Speech of Absolute Truth (qawhi'Midq). If you 
follow in our footsteps, you shall be guided by our foresight, and 
if you stray from us, you shall perish at our hands, or as God 
may command. 

And woe to the children of the house of the Prophet from 
the one who shall pose as his lieutenant, though he was not 
properly appointed as such: he shall slay my sons, and the sons 
of their sons. But, by God, even if the world would have to 
last but a single day, God shall prolong it until comes a man 
called the Mahdl, who shall fill the earth with equity and justice 
even as it has been filled with injustice and oppression”. 

(No. 40). “As it is related, in some one’s book, from the 
Prophet, he said; I see the Omayyads on the mirdiars of the 
earth, ruling over you. And yon shall find them vile men. 
Then wait for the errors committed by the fools amongst them. 
And when these (errors) shall multiply, they shall receive their 
punishment. They shall be unable to repair even a single 
breach ere God shall cause them another, greater one. Then 
shall come our Mahdl”. 

8b 
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(No. 33). “Mihnaf b. ‘Abdi‘l-lab relates (through his 
ianSd) from the Prophet, who said; the Mahdi shall be from the 
descendants of Patima, the queen of all the women in the world 
Whether it shall be long, or soon, yet he shall come, to fill the 
earth with equity and justice even as it has been filled with 
injustice and oppression. Life shall become better under his 
rule. Curses shall be invoked upon the Omayyads and their 
supporters, and the prayers of God upon Muhammad, and 
blessings upon ‘All and his followers. On that day all mankind 
shall become true believers”, 

Qadi Nu'mSn explains that this should be understood in 
the sense that such events are to take place under one of the 
successors of al-Mahdl, repeating his theory that in such pro- 
phecies the expression "al-Mahdi” refers to the whole dynasty, 

(No. 41). “YahyS b. Muhammad b. Salam relates from 
‘Abdu’l-lah b. Mas' ad, who said: once the Apostle of God said 
to me: come along with me. We went with him, and came to a 
house which was full of Hashimites. The Apostle of God said 
to them; whoever is here present who is not a Hashimite, he 
should go out. — And the outsiders went away, leaving there 
only the Hashimites, especially those who belonged to the fami- 
j lies of ‘ Abdu’l-Muttalib and al-‘ Abbas. Then the Prophet said; 
0, ‘All I Jibri’fl informed me that thou shalt be slain after my 
death. I tried to implore God to withdraw this decision, but He 
refused to do this. It is as if I appoint you (Hashimites) to be 
dependents of the Omayyads, who should keep you in poverty, 
and force upon you difficulties. Thereafter shall come the power 
of the Abbasids, who will act as tyrants. Woe to my descen- 
dants, to the members of my family 1 And woe to the Omayyads 
, also, — they shall suffer at the hands of the Abhasids. Some 
of them shall fiee, and stay in the remote West, acting impiously 
there, for a time. And then shall come out a man from amongst 
my descendants who shall avenge aU that my descendants had 
suffered, and who shall fill the earth with justice (etc.). God 
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shall quench his thirst with a downpour from the clouds (of 
Divine Mercy). 

Some of the descendants of al-‘AbbS.s asked the Prophet: 
shall this happen while we are still living 1 — The Prophet 
looked upon them with hatred, and said: by the One in Whose 
hands is my life, the descendants of Persians or Romans are not 
BO alien from me and my family as the Abbasids”. 

(No. 47). "Ad-Da'shi relates from ‘Abdu’l-iah b. Mas'hd, 
who said: once the Prophet was sitting with his companions, 
when a Qurayshite youth passed by. The face of the Prophet 
expressed a strong emotion. Some of those present asked him 
what had displeased him! And he said: verily, God has given 
to the members of my family bliss after death in preference to 
the comfort in this world. After my death they shall suffer in 
exUe, from calamities and fear, until some shall come out from 
here ( — he pointed here towards the East — ), carrying with 
them black banners, demanding their right which shall be 
refused to them. Thereafter it shall be returned to a descendant 
of mine, who shall fill it (the earth) with justice”. 

(No. 46). “Ad-Da‘ahi relates that the Prophet said: after 
my death a Hashimite shall come out, to whom the faithful shall 
swear aUegianoe (in the sanctuary of Mokka) i between the 
"comer” (i.e. the corner of the Ka'ba containing the sacred 
Black Stone) and the Magam (i.e. Maqam IbrdMm) Eour 
thousand (of his fohowers?) shall defeat the ruler of Syria, 
while he (the Hashimite “i ) shall disappear from them in the desert. 
Then he shall rejoin them, and the one who had deprived them 
of their booty shall (himself) be deprived. After this he shall 
reign for seven years”. 

This apparently refers to hi^rioal events, hut is too obscure 
to permit of their idenidfioation. Qadi Nu'man himself did 

r As is known, qieoisl dgnifioanoe and importance was always 
attached by the Shi'ites to the claims for Imamat presented in. Melclca, as 
the rel^ous centre of the world of Islam. 

^ This swearing the oath of allegiance “between the comer and the 
Maqam” is found in other traditions, of. pp. 170, 202. 
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not know what was implied. He only adds that this has not 
happened so far, but is certainly going to happen. 

The general tendency of these prophecies is quite clear: 
the Eatimids were to be the Bucoessors of the Omayyads and 
Abbasids. Apparently these aspirations were raised by the 
suooessful turn which the affairs of the Eatimids took towards 
the middle of the fourth/tenth c. 

(No. 4). “What had already been fulfilled, is related by 
Salman al-Etosi who recollected it in eoimeotion with the 
Prophet, who said, referring to the Mahdi: he shall slay tyrants, 
exterminate heretics (zanadiqa), never accepting their repen- 
tance, or levying on them the jizya tax 2 . He shall not leave 
on the earth even a single man who would profess any other 
religion than Islam; all such he shall slay. He shall destroy 
the Turks and Khazars, the Daylamitea and Abyssinians. Then 
the kings of Byzantium, wearing steel armour, shall be subdued 


1 As is known, Salman FSxsi, together with Jabir b. ‘Abdi’l-l&b al- 
-Aneai^, Jobir al-Ju'fl, and some other early Shi'ite sainta, were specially 
chosen by different mystic circles os reliable authorities for their akhbar 
and JiadVIts. In such traditions Salman usually appears only In connection 
with the most important questions, and relates dlmotly from the Prophet. 
‘All b. Abl Ti^b usually ^eaks on his own behalf, and after him, as the 
Bource of mystic prophecies and revelations comes Muhammad ai-B3.qir, 
with his enUnurage of Jabir b. ‘Abdi’l-lah al-An^orl, Jabir al-Jn'fl, etc. It 
seams that aU these are productions of the end of the third/ninth, or, 
better, fouith/tenth c., os may be seen from the names of peoples and 
countries referred to in such propheoies. Apparently no collection of 
traditions, specially devot^ to this kind of akhbdr, is known, and 
different anecdotes are scattered in esoteric works'. IT&i^iru’d-din 
his (of. Snide, 642), apparently from the same sources 

(this time attributed to ‘Abdu’l-loh b. ‘Abbas), quotes a similar prqpheoy, 
only adjusted to the political situation of his time (seventh/thirteenth 0 .): 
‘All shall raise his miribar in Cairo, capture Damascus, then 'go to Daylom, 
conquer .Mazandoran, Gilen and Muqan, and then make war on Diditv, 
Ohma, Asia Minor, etc. (of. W. Ivanow, “An JsmaiUtio 'Work by Nasiru’d- 
-din Tusi”, JRAS, 1931, pp. 580-661). It may be added that the 
Okdyaiu'l-mawWd, referred to above, contains the same aooount of the 
my^ic vision of Jabir, conoemiog the unity of the substance of the Imamat 
in different persone of successive generations, so vividly narrated in the 
beginning of the Urmmi’l-kitdk. The extract from the 117-th McyHe of 
Sayyid-nA Hatim, given further on, also belongs to the same class, As to 
the my atio status of Salman, see D. Massignon’s ‘ ' Salman Pak et lea prAmices 
q>irituelles de ITsUm Iranien”, Tours, 1034. 

® Jiaya is the poll-tax, paid by the dhimmia, i.e. non-Muslim subjeota 
of a Muslim state, belonging to the communities classed as the oMu’i-Htdb. 
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to him; and he shall not leave a single Jew or Christian who shall 
not be made a dhimml He shall cause all the people to join 
the religion of Abraham and Muhammad”. 

(No. 7). “Zadfin related from SahuBn al-rara, from what 
he knew from the Prophet, who said : there shall in any ease rise 
a descendant of Fatima, from the Maghrib. He shall slay 
heretics {zanddiga), and conquer the Turks and Khazars, the 
Daylamites and Abyssinians. And then he shall have success 
against the kings of Byzantium, armoured in steel plates. And 
there shall be no other banner (in the world) except for the 
banner of the (true) faith”. 

This prophecy, attributed to the Prophet who confided it 
to Sahni-n al-Farsi, permits of correct dating, — the middle of 
the fourth/tenth c. It names all the powerfnl rivals of the 
Fatimids: the Turks who began their move from Central Asia; 
the Khazars, a Turkish people who for a short time only in the 
tenth 0 . A.D, formed a strong kingdom on the Northern shores 
of the Black Sea; the Daylamites, i.e. Buyides, who first made 
their appearance in 320/932, and then rapidly encroached upon 
the Eastern provinces of the Abbasid caliphate; Abyssinia, of 
no importance to any part of the world, except Egypt and the 
Yaman, with which the Fatimids had close ties; and lastly the 
“steel armoured” kings of Byzantium, as a general term for 
Europe. Thus this tradition, in both its versions, is an excellent 
specimen of the expectations which the rising Fatimid dynasty 
evoked in their subjects. 

(No. 6). "And like this is related by al-Hasan b. Mahbub, 
from Imam Ja'for, who said: when a descendant of ours shall 
rise (as the Imam or caliph), he shall offer every anthShi'ite to 
adopt the Shi'ite persuasion. If they sincerely adopt it, they 
shall Uve; otherwise they either shall be executed, or reduced to 
the state of the ji» 2 /H*paying subjects, like the dhimmis of to-day. 


I Dhimtm is the dhlu’l-kitab community, paying the jitya poll-tax, 
meutioned above, imte 2 on the preceding page. 
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Despite of their tears, he shall expel them from the cities to the 
rural localities 

This, as Qa^ INu. man adds, has not yet happened under the 
Imams, i.e. successors of al-Mahdi, but shall be enforced in the 
future, when they grow stronger. Then religion shall be one all 
over the world, as God has promised it. 

(No. 8). “As related by ash-Sha‘bi, from Hudhayfa b. 
al-Yaman, who remembered that the Prophet said: none can 
conquer Bulanjar, the mountains of Daylam, and Constantinople, 
except a Hashimite”.i 

QadI Nu'man adds; the “Hashimite” here means the Imam 
of our time, a successor of al-Mahdi. 

(No. 9). “And, in the same strain, according to ash- 
Sha'bi, who said that he was informed by Mahk b. Sahhar al- 
-Hamdani, who said; we fought under Bulanjar in the caliphate 
of ‘Uthman in a hand to hand fight. My brother was wounded, 
and I took him out, carrying him on my shoulders. We got 
out, and I was moving when a man overtook me, and struck me 
on the back with a whip which was in his hand. I turned 
towards him, — and lo, it was Hudhayfa al-Yamani. I greeted 
him, and he asked me as to who it was in my hands, I replied 
that he was my brother : have you not seen what we suffered in 
our fight? I nevertheless hope that we shall be victorious in 
the future, if God pleases. — And Hudhayfa replied; only a 
Hashimite shall conquer Daylam, Bulanjar and Constantinople. 
By the Hashimites has God started the religion, and by them 
He shall bring it to completion. And with regard to what has 
been conquered, and what is being conquered now, all these 
different places, — they must be conquered finally by the one 
after whom there shall be no other religion than Islam”. 


1 Constantinople invariably figures in snob prophecies, both accepted 
by the Sunnis and the Shi'ites. Of. BihSr, p. 188:-^ the Qa’im_ shall 
destroy four mosques in Kufa, shall conquer Constantinople, the bills of 
Daylam, etc. Of. also Margoliouth, op. eit., p. 10. 
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(No. 16). “It ia related from Abu §adiq that he once heard 
a man saying: al-Muhallib has conquered Tabaristan. And he 
said: Hudhayfa related from the Prophet that he said: only a 
Hashimite shall conquer Tabaristan, Daylam, the town Bulanjar, 
and Constantinople”. 

QadI Nu'man explains that the meaning of victory is 
complete and final subjugation and conversion of the inhabitants. 
Not only are the enemies to be ruined, but no mention of them 
even is to remain. 

(No. 10). “From the story of Waki‘ b. al-Jarrah, that the 
Prophet said: verily, Constantinople shall be occupied, and (the 
seizure of) their prince shall make happy the (Muslim) prince, 
as the (seizure of their) troops shall make glad these troops. 
After this Constantinople shall never be seized again”. 

Qadi Nu'man adds: this refers to the present Imam, des- 
cending from the Prophet. 

If such prophecies really reflect the rumours spread in the 
bazars of the Middle East, the Crusaders, even without the 
fanaticism and religious exaltation, attributed to them, had good 
reasons to take the initiative and to attack before being attacked 
by the gradually growing Fatimid empire. 

So far all the traditions have reflected ideas regarding the 
purely secular functions of the Fatimids. Let us now see what 
popular superstition expected from them in purely religious 
sphere. ' 

(No. 22). “It is related by ash-Sha'bi from Tamim ad-Dari, 
who said: never did I enter a town more pleasant to me than 
Antioch. The Prophet of God said of it : fragments of the Tables 
of Moses, the table and the chair {minbar) of Solomon, and the 
staff of Moses are concealed in one of the caves in the vicinity 
of it. Not a single cloud, from the East or West, North or South, 
shall pass over that cave without raining its blessing on it, out 
of respect for what it contains. But not many days and nights 
shall pass before it shall come into possession of a descendant 
of mine, whose name shall be like my name, and the name of his 
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father like that of mine. He shall resemhle me more than any- 
one, both physically and morally”. 

(No.. 23). “Mnhammad b. Salam related through others 
from Imam Ja'far, who said: when one of our descendants shall 
become the Imam (or caliph), he shall go to Antioch, and bring 
out from the caye there the Torah, together with the staff of 
Moses, and the Stone ( 1) 

(No. 39). “Sharik b. ‘Abdi’l-lah relates from Jabir al-Ju‘fi, 
who related from Imam Ja'far, who said: when our descendant, 
of the family of the Prophet, shall become the Imam (or caliph), 
he shaU. punish or reward the wicked and the good amongst the 
creations of God. Who shall obey him , shall obey God, and who 
shall rebel against him, shall rebel against God. He shall bring 
out the Torah, the Gospels, and other Divine books in Antioch. 
And he shall rule over the followers of the Torah according to 
thek Torah, the people of the Gk>spels according to their sacred 
book, and the people of the Coran according to their Coran. 
Then the earth shall disgorge its treasures of gold and silver i. 
And he shall say to the people: hey, you, come on, and take all 
this, for the possession of which you have shed so much blood, 
ruining so many families. — And he shall give the people what 
none had ever given before him, and shall never give after him. 
TTi’h name shall be like the name of the Prophet. He shall fill 
the earth with justice even as it has been filled with injustice 
and oppression”. 

(No. 49). “It is related from Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. 
‘All (i.e. Imam Muhammad al-Baqir) who said: when a des- 
cendant of the Prophet shall become a oaUph, the staff of Moses 
shall be brought, and he shall take out the Torah from Antioch. 
God shall then take fear from the hearts of the Shi'ites, and put 
it into the hearts of their enemies, strengthening the hearts of 


^ This is in obvious contradiction with the dreams of "one flock and 
one shepherd” ; therefore it is quite prohablo that this itodith is of a much 
earlier origin, long before the rise of the Fatimids. It is also found, in a 
different version, in the Bihar, p. 188. 
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his followers as with iron bars. It shall be so that if he shall 
summon some one, and behead him, and the people shall inquire 
as to the reason of his execution, (they shah find that) this was 
really deserved according to his actions’*. 

The last four traditions clearly show the influence of Jewish 
beliefs coniieoted with the promised Messiah, and the fact that 
such dreams were shared by early Ismailism is remarkable. 

In the traditions collected here one particular feature is 
noteworthy; absence of references to the miracles which the 
expected Mahdi should work, according to all-Islamic beliefs, as 
the proofs of bis Divine mission. Qadi Nu'man has not over- 
looked these. But it is significant that he refers to not a single 
ancient J/adlth on this subject, adding at the end of the fifteenth 
part of his Shar^u’l-akTibdr a paraphrase of the corresponding 
pages in his earlier work, the lftitdi,u’d-da‘wa (of. above, pp. 6-7), 
about the miraculous proofs of Divine help in his extraordinary 
career. In addition to this, he skilfully exploits his theory of 
“the Mahdh’’ implying not a single individual, but a dynasty. 
Thus in every case where popular belief expects something 
superhuman to bo done by the Mahdi, he can distribute the 
burden between several Imams, or postpone the act for perform- 
ance by his coming successors. 

Undoubtedly this collection, selected by Qadi Nu'man, 
bears the stamp of his own individual peculiarities: sobriety, and 
moderation in religious sentiment, which in different degrees are 
also noticeable iii the works of many other early Ismaili authors. 
But, nevertheless, the spirit of the prophecies quoted by him, 
independently of his style, reveals interesting traces of the 
mentality of the masses of that period. It shows definite signs 
of religious exaltation similar to what in the modem world would 
be a high tide of patriotic sentiment in a nation at the initial 
stages of a popular war: dreams are connected with definite 
aims, with I'emoval of definite grievances, and with quite positive 
and practical ideals to be achieved. The Ismaihs considered 
themselves as the spear-head of active Islamic thought, aiming 
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at the achietvemefnt of the tmification of all Islamio and n on - 
Islamio peoples in one world empire, under one divinely guided 
bead, who would be able, at last, to introduce and maintain a 
blissful state of social equality and eternal peace in the world. 
Eeligion here is the tool, and not the aim: the aim is purely 
secular. Piety appears to be here nothing but the supreme 
social virtue, as the source of discipline, and not a means only 
of gaining supernatural rewards after death. AU early Ta-maili 
works are to some extent full of the same spirit, which later on 
gradually disappears. 

But this spirit has nothing to do either with “revolutionary” 
aspirations, or more particularly with any sort of fictitious design 
“to uproot Islam, and to introduce the religion of the Magians”. 
In many respects the earlier Fatimid period, with its remarkable 
cultural efflorescence, has features in common with the incipient 
stages of the Eenaissanoe age which appeared much later on in 
Europe. The calamities which befell Islam so soon after this 
time stopped the process, and annihilated all its achievements. 

It can easily be seen that precisely this spirit of Ismailism 
was to a great extent the cause of its ruin. This came from quite 
an unexpected source — the Crusaders. The chronic struggle 
against them drained the strength of the Fatimid empire. The 
acts of abHakim in his attempts at suppressing Christianity 
were probably not insane, but a direct outcome of this mentality 
of the masses, — a move towards the reahsation of their ideals. 
This is why such eminent intellectuals as Hamidu’d-din Kirmani, 
and others, could sincerely defend him, and their less balanced 
colleagues even find in these actions of his a reason for deifying 
him, as the Druzes did. Many of bis exploits were nothing but 
the materialisation of the similar dreams of the masses, carried 
out with maniacal ruthlessness. It is quite possible that his 
intentions were excellent, from purely religious point of view. 
But the mistake was committed in an underestimation of the 
powers outside. The Fatimid empire was still too weak to think 
seriously of the “crushing of the Turks and Khazars, the Dayla- 
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mites and the Ahyssinians”, and, in addition, of provoking the 
“clad in steel armonr” kings of Byzantium, or, generally, 
Ohristian Europe, — and to do this even before having crushed 
their deadliest enemies, the Abbasids. The latter could only 
generate hatred, and pour lies upon their opponents, but were 
powerless to stu' up public sentiment for a decisive act, while 
in the case of the Eranks the aggressive ideology of such “pan- 
Islamic” dreams evoked a similar ideological reaction of an 
opposite character. 

In the light of the general ideas of Ismailism, as a heterodoxy, 
the claim of the Fatimids to be the champions of the cause of 
Islam on a world scale sounds strange. But this is entirely an 
illusion, created by centuries of propaganda. As a drop of water 
possesses the properties of all the waters of the ocean, so this 
small collection of prophecies clearly manifests the same fact 
as can be observed by the study of the original Ismaili sources: 
in its early stages, when it really was the religion of masses, — 
long before it became the secret esoteric faith of a small sect in 
the Yaman, and other remote comers of the world, — there was 
little difference between what is treated as "orthodoxy” in 
Islam, and Ismailism. 

A critical examination of the facts shows that except for 
the central theory of Imamat, the difference between both 
theologies was chiefly terminological. There was little differ- 
ence between Ismailism and other schools in the forms of worship 
and law {shari'at), in any case no greater difference than is found 
between principal orthodox schools. What in Snnnism, with 
its historically cultivated secularistio tendencies, was the 
sphere of the qiyds, and m’y, i.e. consensus of public or 

expert opinion, or deduction by analogy, was in Ismailism, with 
its theocratic tendencies, called ta’vnl, in continuation of the 
tradition of the Coran itself. As we have seen elsewhere, the 
evolution of religious philosophy in Sunnism and Ismailism was 
so identical that even the difference in terminology cannot 
disguise the fact. And just os in Ismailism there were oiroles 
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which emphasised mystical and esoteric life at the expense of 
formal worship, so also it was in many branches of the very 
powerful Sufic movement, whose orthodoxy in the majority of 
oases was beyond dispute. Thus the idea of the heterodoxy of 
Ismailism is a matter of the point of view. The well-known 
stories of the Ismaili propaganda spread by the vile insinuations 
of the d&‘Z to the "victim”, who is intrigued by the promises of 
the revelation of aU sorts of philosophic theories and impieties, 
obviously is one of the numerous mediaeval fictions. Just as 
nobody can believe that orthodox Mam was spread by any 
craving on the part of the neophytes to understand the contents 
of the most abstruse treatises of GhazaJi and other philosophers 
of Islam, so obviously the esoteric treatises of the IsmailiB played 
no part in propaganda. Ismailism was undoubtedly spread in 
a non-Islamic miUeu exactly in the same way aa other schools 
of Islam, and amongst the Muslim masses by simply accepting 
from the new converts the recognition of the "rights of the 
House of the Prophet”. The circles supporting the Abbasids 
deliberately ignored this, and had to resort to the invention of 
fictions in order to explain what, if we take such fictions seriously, 
we should have to regard as the superhuman successes of Ismaili 
propagandists . 



V, THE MYTH OF ‘ABDU’L-LAH B. MAYMCN 
AL-QADDIH. 

1. The Oenesia and Evolution of the Myth, 

Every student of Ismailiam is familiar with the monograph 
of de Goeje, “ M4moire aur lea Carmathes du Bahrain et les 
Fatimidea” (Leiden, 1886). I am sure that many of those who 
have seriously studied it have found it extremely difficult to 
follow the author through the first sixty pages, in which he 
discusses thp origin of Ismailism and of the Fatimid dynasty. 
With his remarkable erudition and industry he collected much 
of very valuable and important information. But, in spite of 
this, the student does not feel firm groimd under his feet: every- 
thing trembles in on atmosphere of the unreal, of theories, 
inferences, guesses and presumptions, none of which in the least 
convincing. Later researches have revealed the cause of this: 
de Goeje in his theories is chasing a phantom, the shade of 
‘Abdu’l-lah b. al-Qaddah who died a hundred years before the 
events with which he is ooncemed.i This error persistently 
leads him astray, and causes endless mistakes in bis interpreta- 
tion of his mateiialB. 

As has already been suggested on p. 76, the theory that 
‘AbcluT-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah was “the first man who” 
taught Ismaili doctrine, and, it may be for this very reason, was 
the progenitor of the Fatimids, is apparently of a late origin; 
and it seems quite probable that this “discovery” was made 
not earlier than the first half of the fourth/tenth c., by Ibn 
Bazz3.m, from whose work it spread everywhere. It is also 
■quite probable ■that although there were many eminent early 

^ The first adholar who traced the historical identity of Ibn al-QaddSh 
in the Ithna-'ashari aonroea ■was the late P. Casanova (**Une Date .^tro- 
nomique dans les Spitres des Ikhwan as-^a’|, JA, 1915). L, Maasignon, 
in his subsequent works, entirely sided with him. 
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Shi'ites who were oonneoted with those groups from which 
Ismahism sprang, al-Qaddah received prefereutial treatment 
for the sake of his name: most probably he was discovered to be 
the real successor of Muhammad b. Isma'il, instead of the son 
of the latter, ‘Abdu’l-lah, who was born in the period when the 
Imam, living in hiding, could not be known anywhere except in, 
the narrow circle of the devout sectaries. 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun ol-Qaddah al-Makk!, an associate 
of Ja'far a3-§adiq, is a shadowy figure, regarded by the later 
Ithna-‘ashar!s of the fourth and fifth o. a.h, as a somewhat 
unreliable ra/wl, tnolined to extremism, but on the whole accept- 
able. hTothing is known about his biography, and only a few 
lines are devoted to him in Turn’s List (197), anS in Kashi’s 
RyaL (160 and 247, the same passage). ^ Apparently simply 
a pious man of no importance outside the narrow circle of his . 
colleagues, mystics and fanatics like himself, he obviously played 
no part in historical events. The date of his death is not known. 
Jawfaari, in his Kaahfu’l-asrdr, says that he died in prison in 
Kufa about 210/826, as mentioned by L. Massignon, “Esquisso 
d’une Bibliographie Qarmate”, p. 331. But this is obviously 
too late : he was certainly not less than thirty at the time of the 
death of Imam Ja'far, in 148/766. Most probably something 
like 160—180 a.h. is much nearer to the truth. He was appa- 
rently in touch with the Khattabiyya circles, and some other ex- 
tremists, but wo have not the slighest indication as to wh^her 
he shared their ideas, or held other beliefs, of his own. Putting 
it in mathematioal terms, historically he is a quantity next to 
zero. 

^ Thisi’s Xiist, end the cominentmy, contain nothing but the name: 
* Abdu’Uah b. Jlaymnn b. al-Aswad, mawlS (" client") of the family of 
Benu Makhzum; the author of a book (title is not mentioned). KeehJ 
160 and 247); “On ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah al-MakkI: 
Homdaycb related to me from Ayyub b. and b .0 fyoxo. b. 

Yahya^ and the latter from Abu Khalid, who related from * Abdu’l-lah h. 
majrui'Uiia wbo mentioned that OBce Abu Ja^for (peace be upon himl),— 
i.e. Imam Muhammad el-Baqir, — asked him; o, son of Maymun I How 
many of you Ihere are in Makka t — And 1 replied: we are four.— And 
he said; you are the light in the darkness, prevailing on the earth". ' 
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As collected by B. Lewis (“Tbe Origins of Isma'ilism”, 
03-64), Ithna-‘ashari information about ‘Abdu’l-lah b, Maymun 
is very meagre. As we have seen, the earliest source, Kashi, 
regards him as already a man of a certain repute under Muham- 
mad al-Baqir, who died ca. 114/732, while Muhammad b. 
Isma'il, as has been shown, was bom not earlier than 120/738. 
Thus ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun was at least by 30-36 years his 
senior. It follows that any theories based on various late non- 
Ismaili souroes as to his having been adopted as a son by Muham- 
mad b. Is‘mS.‘Il, spiritually or in any way whatever, and as to 
his having succeeded his “spiritual father”, are un-deserving of 
any serious attention, and must be regarded as mere fairy tales 
(contrary to B, Lewis, op. cit., p. 49). 

This very same ‘Abdu’l-lah b. al-Qadd&h, who most probably 
died some time between 160/776 and 180/796, unexpectedly 
develops his superhuman activities exactly a oentiny after his 
death. As carefully deduced by de Qoeje from reliable general 
histories, he died just about 286/899, — apparently for the second 
time (p. 21). Just as there are himdreds of versions of the 
genealogy of the Fatimids, found in different historical works, so, 
exactly in the same way, there are as many versions of how the 
malicious son of Qaddfth committed his swindle. The “cla8.sicnl ” 
version is that he was a Persian ^ who wanted to blow up Islam 
from the inside; he decided to harness the Shi'ite sentiment of 
the masses, invented in the second half of the third/ninth o. 
his impious doctrine, leading to atheism and moral turpitude, 
and, under the flag of the sect of Isma'il b. Ja'far, which had 


r Apparently there are no authentio reports as to his real nationality, 
and it is more than, doubtful whether he was a Persian. As is known, 
onti-Iamaili authors make him a grandson of Bordesanos, a gnostic of the 
fifth 0 . A.D. Sayyid-nH Idris, in his Ztdiru'l-ma'Sni (in a passage given in 
a translation, Texts, p. 47), enters so deeply into the spirit of these stories 
that he even ooncoots for him a genealogy from Salman al-ParsI. That 
this is nothing hut a omde falsification, is obvious from the wild n^es 
which he mentions. But though there is no “documeintory justification” 
for the view that he was a Persian, a iBj;ge volume would be required to 
reprint all the learned theories about a Persian nationalistic movement, 
Persian intrigue, and what not, in Ismailiam, which have all been built 
on this imverified statement, 

9 
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become extinot long ago, succeeded in starting a powerful mass 
movement, which ultimately brought to the throne of the caliphs 
his son or grandson, ‘Ubaydu’l-lah, posing as the expected Mahdi. 

This story was so often repeated that it has beoome a part 
of “general knowledge”. But as it cannot stand the slightest 
touch of criticism or h istorical analysis, various scholars, from 
the middle ages to the present time, have tried their hands at 
mending it. In the complete absence of facts there was a vast 
field for theories, based on various religious dootrines which came 
into existence only at a much later period, or simply on imagina- 
tion. There is just as much ground for the belief that this 
‘Abdu’l-lSih was adopted as a son by Muhammad b. IsmS'il (who 
undoubtedly was younger than himself), or that he succeeded 
him in Ewicordanoe with the mystical doctrine of tafwid, as an 
Imam, as for the plain and simple belief that he fraudulently 
usui'ped the Imamat, as also did his descendant al-Mahdi. 
AU such theories are utterly misleadmg and harmful, as digres- 
sions from the path of sound research. 

There is one remarkable fact worth noting. We have 
numerous proofs that many mediaeval historians had access to 
genuine Ismaili dogmatic and historical works; but they never 
explored them properly, or took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by their perusal for a better understanding of Ismaili 
doctrine or historical evolution. What is still more remarkable, 
the same thing is repeated in modern times, among learned 
orientalists; they do not spare themselves enormous labours 
in order to ooUeot the crumbs of misleading and erroneous in- 
formation from hundreds of obviously biased and incompetent 
works, but completely disregard even those genuine Ismaili 
works which are in their hands, not to speak of making any 
serious effort to obtain more of them. This is the amusing^ 
situation of Mahomet crawling away from the mountain, while 
the mountain pursues Mahomet. ^ De Goeje (pp. 169-70) devotes 


^ Of. above, p. 2. 
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only a few lines to one of the most important esoteric work.s 
in Ismaili literature, (apparently) the Ta’vMu’z-zakat, by Ja'far 
h. Mansuri’l-Yaman (of. Guide, 40 and 46; MS in Leyden, 1971), 
which he had in his hands. Although any amount of rubbish 
has been written since his time, apparently not a single student 
has taken any interest in this work. The same thing fully 
applies to the important collection of genuine Ismaili MSS 
described by E. Griffini in the ZDMG, 1915, pp. 86-88, and to 
a still more interesting collection purchased about ten yeans 
ago by the School of Oriental Studies, London, and noted by 
A, S. Tritton (BSOS, 1933, pp. 33-39). It is one thing to hi- 
dulge in fantastio speculations, and quite a different thing to 
approach life, or religious doctrine, as it really is, with all its 
complexity, technicalities, long tradition, and great difficulties, 
which can only be overcome by serious study, sustained effort, 
and sober reasoning, and which so effectively damp the enthu- 
siasm of the seekers after the theatrical “hupieties” or “revolu- 
tionary” attitudes, invented by the lying fantasies of anti- 
Ismoili and generally anti-Shi* ite propaganda. 

Looking at the matter critically and soberly, wc can conic 
to only one inevitable conclusion, regardless of whether the 
Fatimid version and tradition is true or false: there is no doubt 
whatever that in the stories of ‘ AbduT-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddal.i 
we have a myth, probably, as all myths, accidentally born, and 
as accidentally developed into a complex theory. It has all the 
features of a real myth: 1. a gigantic span of life attributed to 
the hero; 2. a gigantic underground plot and conspiracy; 3. a 
gigantic fraud; and 4. a gigantic impiety of doctrine. 

1. It is obvious that the real ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun 
al-Qaddah had little or nothing to do with the matter; and 
even if he preached any particular doctrines, these have under- 
gone a long and thorough evolution through more than a hundred 
years of the rapid growth of the sect. Nothing belongs to him 
in the myth beyond his name, accidentally misappropriated by 
anti-Shi' ite propaganda. The impious son of al-Qaddah of the 
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uiyth is nothing but the collective idea of the supposed activities of 
the lamaili headquarters just before the triumph of al-MahM, 
His name obviously covers the ancestors of al-Mahdi just as 
much as other eminent Ismaili leaders. It is perfectly possible 
that different historieal reports of this ‘Abdu’l-lah, or his “sons”, 
living in Ahwaz, ‘Asliar Mukram, Kufa, Basra, TaUqan, Sala- 
iniyya, etc., and coming in contact with Qannafi, various Dindaiis, 
.secretaries of different princes, etc., are qtute true. But in every 
particular case the name of ‘Abdu’l-lah covers a different Ismaili 
leader. Ibn al-Qaddah becomes re-born at the time of the great 
intensiffoation of the activities of the Ismaih headquarters, and 
when matters come too near to the light of history, he “dies” 
<for the second time), leaving the scene to his “sons”. ^ 

2. The gigantic plot and tenible conspiracy, which outdo 
Arabian Nights in their fantastic details, are nothing but a 
symbol of the enormously widespread Shi'ite movement, which 
was merely a name for the discontent rampant in the Abbasid 
state, and the popular hatred of the dynasty. The Shi'ite 
“conspiracy” really took two hundred years to mature, and to 
produce in the end an effect on a large Boale. What is credited 
to the malice of the impious Ibn al-Qaddah is in fact no more than 
the final stage in the process. What really remained to be 
achieved by the ratimids was nothing but what we may call 
“mobilisation” of the available forces. If it is true that the 
mission of Ibn Hawshab in the Yamon started from absolutely 
nothing in 266/879, the fact that the whole of the Yaman was 
conquered by him by 293/905, shows that this stage took an 
unbelievably short time to achieve. The "mobilisation” of 
the Bedouin tribes in the desert between Syria and Mesopotamia 
in 289/902 probably took only a few months. The enormous 


/ Taking both the plain historioal reports, and also the Ismaili 
tramtion, we cannot see any dominating central figure at this period who 
could be idratifled with this super-man of the myth. Surely, if such a 
existed, and had played even in a small degree a port similar 
to tmt of the Ibn al-Qadd&h of the myth, he would have left clear traces 
in history. 
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suocesses of Abu ‘Abdi’l-lali asb-Shi‘i in North Africa probably 
took not more than ten years. In the slow tempo of life and 
oommunicatious at that time we oannot believe that the propa- 
ganda of the dd‘%a was anjrbhing beyond the revelation of the 
fact of the existence of the real Imam, the direct descendant of 
‘All, who was quaMed to take up arms against the Abbasid 
government, and introduce a new order, securing safety, justice, 
and relief from the unbearable burden of taxation. 

The aocotmts of Nuwayri and others, giving the notorious 
scale of “inibiationB”, with gradual revelations of impious 
mysteries, are obviously nothing but a perversion of the idea of 
the doctrine concerning the J^vdudu’d-din, which had in reaUty 
nothing to do with these stories, and especially with their inter- 
pretation in the spirit of the masonic lodges of the begiiming of 
the XIXth 0 . When de Saoy and others first discovered informa- 
tion about these "degrees”, they rather credulously suggested 
a parallel with masomo lodges; but the only parallel that is 
suitable is the mediaeval Papacy, and the organisation of the 
Roman Catholic church 

3. The giga-niic fravd perpetrated by the vile Ibn al-Qaddah 
was indeed remarkable; his father Maymun, and himself, were 
closely associated with the family of the Imams, al-Baqir and 
his son Ja'far a|-§adiq. In that semi-patriarchal atmosphere, 
in a small group of devout people, all were well-known to each 
other. How, then, this well-known ‘Abdu’l-lah could “pose” 
as the son of Muhammad b. Isma'Il, — defies comprehension. 
Yet he is not only supposed to have succeeded in this, but he 
and his ‘ ‘ descendants ’ ’ for over three hundred years are supposed 
to have continued to dupe millions of their followers, by posing 
as the Imams. All this went without a hitch, and only the 
friends of the Abbasids found out the truth. But when, how, 
and under what ciroumstances this was done, — this they did 
not thinlc deserving of publicity. 


1 All matters concenung the oiganiaatiou of the fatimid propaganda 
ore disonssed in my paper on this aubjeot in the JBBBAS, 1939, pp. 1-35. 
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4. The gigantic impiety of the doctrine. On examining 
different acoonnts of the nefarious doctrine, maliciously invented 
V)y Ibn al-QaddSh to seduce the Muslims, and on analysing its 
elements, we can see without any difficulty that it is in reality, a 
picture of a very late and advanced phase of the Patimid doctrine, 
but completely misunderstood, reflected in the distorting mirror 
of their opponents’ propaganda, and flooded with ideas derived 
from popular, “bazar” rumours. Such accounts yield only dis- 
torted and twisted fragments of the whole, and contain nothing 
novel, no elements which the Patimids “concealed”, or “ex- 
punged”. Wild theories about fantastic “revolutionary” doc- 
trines of the “original Qarmatian phase", etc., found in many 
learned works, are all a product of imagination. 

Ismaili tradition, as seen in the available literature, is 
extremely tenacious and imyielding in its conservatism, preserv- 
ing in a mummified form traces of remote antiquity, as, e.g., in the 
case of the doctrine about “seven Imams”, etc. It is therefore 
reasonable to expect that if there really had been any "revo- 
lutionary” theories in an early phase of the doctrine, traces of 
these would be visible. But in fact there are apparently no 
such traces. There is much looseness in the application of such 
terms as “revolutionary", so that very often it is impossible to 
see what is really aimed at: revolution in religiove doctrine, or 


in social matters, or also anti-dynastic movement. With regard 
to any religious “revolution” a student dealing with the history 
of Ismailism must never for a moment forget the religious men- 
tality of the authors of his sources, to whom every minute alter- 
ation in dogma, in technicality or worship, and so on, would 
appear as the sign of “iliad”, “perversion of the true faith”, 
and revolution against Islam”. The element of anti-dynastic 
revolution is inseparable from early Shi’ism in so far as it 
the right of Imamat (or caliphate, which is the same idea in 
Shi ism) for the descendants of 'Ah only. With regard of social 


revolution, there is no trace of such a thing ; the fight was not 
existing social institutions but /or their support and proper 
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enforcement. In exoteric or esoteric ^vo^k8 of Ismaili Uteratnre, 
as it exists, there are no apparent traces, it seems, of ideas TPhich 
would support the accusations of communistic tendencies, or 
such modern ideas os “class war”, etc. It is quite possible 
that in some small communitiffl, drawn together by common 
danger and isolation, the style of life may have been reversed 
in such a way as to resemble patriarchal conditions. But all 
the ingenious identifications of Mazdoldte, Khurram-diniyya, 
or other ideas in the doctrine are pure imagination: the authors 
obviously had no knowledge of these early sects, except for the 
same “bazar” talk, as in the case of the Ismailis whose beliefs 
they wanted to explain. It is quite obvious that Ismaili head- 
quarters were making full use of the strong and widespread 
discontent of the masses, promising them relief. But what they 
aimed at was a tJieocratical state, ruled by religion, on the hnea of 
the mediaeval Papacy at the time when it possessed or claimed 
secular authority, — and not a communistic republic. 

Speaking of “Mazdakite” and “Khurram-diniyya” beliefs, 
it is easy to find in every accotmt of IsmaUism by its opponents 
allusions to the sect holding the beliefs of the Zoroastrians or 
Monichaeans, of the Christians, and even of the Dahriyya. 
Hence come all sorts of theories as to IsmaUism being a kind 
of syncretism, a “hotch-potoh of religions ”, etc. When properly 
analysed, quite a different picture is revealed. It would be 
really surprising if in the system of what may be called “super- 
monotheism” which is Fatimid IsmaiUsm, with its ruthless 
ehmination of every idea interfering with the notion of the 
Absolute Oneness of God, there should be at the same time 
genuine Dualistic beliefs. The source of the misunderstanding 
is, however, clear. In the philosophic foundation which they 
so laboriously laid to reinforce the Coranie inspiration, they used 
the only available and up-to-date philosophy of the time, — 
Aristotle with Plato as seen through the eyes of late commentators 
of the Plotinian school. Here they found what suited them very 
well: the idea of the Absolute Supreme Deity, transcending 
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iiuman knowledge, and revealing Itself througli a chain of gradual 
emanations. The highest emanations, immediately below the 
Deity itself, were quite popular in Islamic phUoaophioal specu- 
lations as ‘Aqli Kull and Nafsi KvM, the “Universal Reason” 
and “Universal Soul”, as these are usually (quite inaccurately) 
rendered in English. In their attempts at evolving a terminology 
better fitted to abstract speculations, they introduced such terms 
as cd-MuMVu'l-ftumal and al-Mu^i‘u'th-thdni, instead of these, 
i.e. the “First Creative Principle” and the “Second Creative 
Principle”, This was obviously quite sufficient ground for 
accusations of then believing in two Creators, i.e. two Gods, 
azid therefore following the doctrine of Mani, Zoroaster, Indians, 
from which come theories of “Persian influences ”, and expecta- 
tions of finding in their secret works almost a complete librarj^ 
of Mani’s compositions. The same thing holds good equally 
for the accusations not only of zatidaqa, but also tana^^ur, i.e. 
Christianising, because the same set of tenns, with the addition 
of the third Mubdi', is taken as on mcorporation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as Muslims understood, or rather misundei’stood 
it. And the same thing leads still further: some Ismaili authors 
prefer to use instead of the still somewhat “personal” term 
Mvbdi' an impersonal IbdS, “Creative act”, which becomes 
in the hands of their enemies a “positive proof” of their not 
belieAdng in a God at aU, and of their recognising that this world 
exists through a spontaneous “co ming into being”. This is 
probably the truth regarding the impious mysteries which the 
nefarious Ibn Qaddah invented, and used to reveal only to those 
who could attain the top of the long ladder of the “degrees of 
initiation”. 

A reliable picture of the evolution of philosophic ideas in 
Ismailism, and their relation to those of non-Ismaili philosophers 
of Islam, especially such as al-Ghazali and Ibn al-'Arabi, who 
differ from the Ismaflis only in terminology, would be extremely 
instructive. Such a study may have many surprises in store: 
it seems that even the earliest known Ismaili philosophical 
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works, STioh as those of the very erudit Abu Hatim ar-Brazi, 
show already a great advance as compared with the philosophy 
of the Encyclopaedia of Ikhwdnu's-safa, which is generally 
believed to be the production of the end of the fourth/tenth, or 
beginning of the fifbh/eleventh c., while Abu E^atim flourished 
just at the beginning of the fourth/tenth o. Thus it is quite 
possible that the original version, or the nucleus of the Ency- 
clopaedia (if it was re-edited and expanded later on, which is 
quite likely) ^ may really be che of the earliest versions of Ismaili 
philosophy, instead of the supposed colourful “revolutionary” 
productions of the “original Qarmatian phase”, stuffed with 
mystio impieties and fantastic schemes. 

It is quite possible that there were, within Ismailism and 
outside of it, in Shi'ite ou'cles, some extremist mystic groups 
which were not satisfied with the “standard” moderate dogma, 
just as there were similar groups, left and right, in Sunni Islam. 
They may, very probably, from time to time, have produced abs- 
truse gnostic and fantastic theories, or semi-poetical inspired 
books, which revealed surprising ideas about the creation of the 
world, or the times before its creation, just as the Ummu'l-kitab. 
But it must be remembered that the latter undoubtedly is the 
product of the fourth/tenth o., or even later, and if it reflects 
to a certain extent some Qarmatian beliefs, we must clearly take 
into consideration the fact that in all such productions, as in 
every mystio work, usually the most rudimentary elements and 
superstitions are brought to the fore. Theii' authors never look 
before themselves, but invariably turn their backs on reality and 
on actual affairs 2. 


1 Cf. above, p. 36, note 2. 

3 SimUaT cases of small groups of devotees, earned away by their 
religious fancies, are common in every religion, — we have only to remem- 
ber the mystics of the middle ages, both catholic and protestant, the 
Talmud literature, etc. The works of all these groups c^aely resemble 
books like the Vmmu’l-kiCOb, both in spirit, and even in the letter. There 
is no reason whatever to see in them signs of “antiquity”, or even “Moni- 
ohaean”, or “Mazdakite”, or other “r^uences”: the mind of the mystic 
is usually poorly furnished, and all his dreams are made up out of a very 
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Such early Ismaili works as Kitabu’l-‘aUm wa’l-ghulam, or 
Kitdbu’n-zina of Abii Hatim ar-RSzi, are, by tbeir extremely 
moderate views, which most probably were those of the rank 
and file of the Ismailis of that period, particularly disappointing 
to seekers after “impieties It is certain that these missonaries 
who achieved such fabulous successes could not have won 
hundi-eds of thousands of illiterate and semi-savage followers 
by initiating them into abstruse philosophies, or have roused 
their immense religious enthusiasm by teaching to them atheism 
•or the materialism of the “Dahrites”. This equally applies 
to the higher circles of the already initiated. This may be 
seen from the considerable literature which arose in the priestly 
circles of early lamailism concerning the controversy which 
“raged” some time before the rise of the Fatimids, or m the 
■earliest days of their career, probably still before they were in a 
position to exercise much moderating influehoe on religious policy. 
This is reflected in the voluminous work, by the 

learned Abu 1 atim ai-Raai (of. Quids, 20a). Later on the 
■controversy was reviewed and summed up in Sayyid-na 
Hamldu’d-dui al-Kirmani’s Kitabu'r-riyad (of. Quids, 137), in 
which differences between earlier authors are smoothed over : Abu 
Ya'qub as-Sijzi, Abu Hatim ar-Bazi, and an-NasaH. It deals 
with minute shadings in the interpretation of certain verses of 
■the Coran, terminology of philosophical speculations, and versions 
■of ta’vnl, but no dispute over the important and really funda- 
mental matters. 

The accusation of the application of ta’wU, or allegorical 
interpretation of things religious, is met with very often, but 
may be justified only to the extent that the practice was open to 
abuse.. By itself the theory of ta'uiil is perfectly legitimate in 
Islam: the Coran itself, as is very often pointed out by the 
Ismailis, makes much use of it, as also do most of the orthodox 
commentators on the Coran, as already discussed above. 


limited set of elementary ideas. No wonder that their oombinations often 
repwt each other. 
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There are theories that the third Fatimid caliph, al-Mansfir 
(:l34r-341/946-963), reversed the earlier religious policy, taking 
strict measures against extremists. Ismaili literature apparently 
.shows no trace of such reversion. In fact there is nothing strange 
or novel in a “purge" of the ranks of Ismaili theologians, if it 
was reaUy carried out: from the earliest times responsible Shi'ite 
leaders were always compelled to take serious steps to combat 
undesirable and misleading mystic extremism. Any quantity 
of reports to this effect are prraerved in the tradition regarding 
early Shi'ite Imams; Ja'far as-Sadiq is, in this respect, so to 
apeak, a “claseioal” example. Not mrly general history, but to 
some extent even Ismaili literature itself, preserves the memory of 
the early Fatimid caliphs ahnost entirely as quite secular figures, 
great politicians, or generals, who most probably were not much 
inclined towards mystic trickery, in the style of their descendant 
al-HSkim. But the reports concerning a “reform” in the reign 
of al-Mansiir may perhaps have some concrete basis; it was 
probably during his reign that the great compendium of Ismaili 
fiqh, the Da'd’imu’UIaldm by QSdi Nu'man was completed. Its 
appearance would certainly not have passed unnoticed, and its 
tone and contents, being just the reverse of the various fantastic 
ideas held in regard to Ismaili doctrine, probably gave food for 
the talk of a “reform”, or the “reversal” of the policy of the 
supposed “impieties”. ^ 

It would be difficult to believe that such extremely capable 
and gifted rulers as the first Fatimids would be simple enough 
to lull the goose which was laying the golden eggs for them, 
or to demobilise a victorious army in a country still incompletely 
conquered, only to please those whom they desired to conquer. 

^ B. Lewis, “The Origine of iBma'ihsm”, Cambridge, 1040, p. 87 
(from ‘Abdu’l-Jabbar): “after the defeat of Abu Yazid, he, al-Mon^ur, 
pretended to return to Islam . . . He listened to jiuists and traditionists, 
and deceived the oommon people . , . He affected an interest in jiuris- 
prudence The Da‘ a’imu’l-Jslam to this day remains probably 

the central book in Ismaili literature, and there is little doubt that it per- 
fectly reflects the Ismallism which was the religion of the masses under 
the early Fatimids. 
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They could not throw away the ideas which had proved to possess 
so groat an appeal for the masses, in order to appease such dis- 
contented Sunnis as remained in their kingdom. There are, 
moreover, many proofs that their successes and the establishment 
of their own state with its ample resources had given a new 
impetus to their widespread propaganda which was active in 
Central Asia, all over Persia, in Western India, and probably 
in many other places. The ubiquitous da'wati Mi^riyCtn, carried 
on apparently by the same old and well-tested methods, was 
achieving remarkable successes. 

The myth of Ibn al-Qaddah, and its evolution, is not only 
interesting from the point of view of Ismaili, and of general 
Lslamie studies; it may also be useful to students of foUdore: 
here we have not merely the fragmentary and conjectm’al testi- 
mony of alight allusions, but can trace almost every stop with 
remarkable miimteness, through the help of Islamic historio- 
graphy. 

2. Tfte Myth of Ibn al-Qaddah the IsmaiUs. 

It is really remarkable that under what may be in a way 
called “the pressure of the public opinion”, a myth, invented 
and directed against the most vital and important doctrine of the 
sect, was forced into their own system, and there accommodated 
after some slight modification and toning down. The process 
took a fairly long time, at least some centuries; and here again, 
as it seems, we have an interesting opportunity of following the 
evolution and the different stages of the process. 

As already fully discussed in my previous paper, in the 
JBBRAS, 1940 (pp, 74-70), apparently the earliest so far known 
refutation of the myth (if it be genuine), belongs to al-Mu‘izz 
(341-365/963—976). In his epistle to the chief da‘i of Sindh he 
gives a reply to an inquiry, which, briefly stated, comes to this : 
in the conditions of secrecy and obscurity in which the "con- 
cealed” Imams had to live, there was much of vague and confus- 
ing talk, as it were “gossip”, while^ few facts were known for 
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certain. The people knew that Mnhammad b. Isma' U’s aucoesaor 
was ‘Abdu’l-lah, who was his real son, and this ‘Abdu’l-lah has 
easily been turned into ‘AbduT-l§.h ibn Maymun al-Qaddah. 
The caliph further on develops this idea by suggesting that this 
perversion of the true facta was helped by the manner of referring 
to the concealed Imams under some appropriate surnames: 
al-Maymun (the Divinely Blessed One), or al-Qaddah (not the 
“‘oculist”, but “mystical Flint, spreading sparks of Divine 
wisdom”), and so forth. 

We cannot pronounce as to whether all this is true, or not. 
But it seems that the idea does not imply anything improbable. 

As mentioned above there was apparently some sort of 
religious prejudice against mentioning the “ concealed ” Imams by 
their names. This possibly was the reason why the Fatimids did 
not broadcast details, true or even fictitious, regarding their bio- 
graphies. The institution of the periodioal aatr, oooultation, was 
according to esoteric theories as much decreed by God as the 
periods of zuhvff, or secular authority of the Imams, This idea 
was explained and proved on very many occasions, supported 
by numerous parallels from the Biblical and Coranio legends 
concerning ancient prophets, and so forth. Thus, from the 
point of view of the religious consciousness of the community, 
there was nothing shocking, alarming, or suspioiouB in the fact 
that these three Imams not only formed a “blank” in the 
tradition, but even were not well known by their names. Ap- 
parently it was only later on, in the course of time, when the 
followers of the Fatimids had become accustomed to know their 
Imams by a long series of names, that the gap caused by the 
absence of these three mysterious names began to be felt, and 
referenees to these Imams began to appear more and more fre- 
quently. At any rate the early authors, like Qa^ Nu'man, 
do not mention them, and give no details whatever. 


I Cf. above, p. 27 aq. 
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The first positive reference to ‘ Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun as the 
alleged progenitor of the Fatimids which I have been able to 
trace in the Ismaili works which were accessible to me, belongs 
to the very end of the fourth/tenth c. It is found in a mala 
by one of the most eminent Ismaili authors, the chief da‘i of 
Mesopotamia and Persia, ^amidu’d-din Kirmani, — al-Kafiya 
jVr-radd ‘ dla’l-Hdi-uni al-Uaaam (who was a Zaydite Imam, 
born in 333/944, d. 411/1020; his name was Abu’l-Husayu al- 
-Mu’ayyad bi’l-lah Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Harun al-ButhanI, 
of. Quidt, No. 136). The treatise is a kind of epistle in reply 
to questions put to the author by his deputy, ‘Abdu’l-Malik 
b. Muhammad al-Mazinl, the resident da,‘% of Kirinan (which 
at that time of difficult communications and political barriers 
was chiefly reached via the Yaman, with which it was hi close 
touch by sea). It consists of a series of explanations of various 
points, and the author often refers to Ms earlier works in which 
he had already dealt with many of the matters touched on in 
the letter. 

In his book (which, unfortunately, is not mentioned by its 
real title), the Zaydite author repeats the usual accusations 
against the Ismailis, which Sayyid-na Hamidu’d-dln quotes in 
full from the original, — they present nothing new. It is 
interesting' that the basis of these accusations is a book, called 
nl-Baldghu’l-akbar (apparently the same as the epistle of al- 
Mahdi, addressed to Abu Tahir, the famous Qarmatian leader, 
quoted in the Farq bayna’l-firaq, pp. 278, 280-282; see L. Mas- 
sion’s Bibliography, p. 332, no. 16). The work is obviously an 
impudent fabrication. The author of the Kcifiya mentions a 
number of reliable and well-known Ismaili books, and invites 
the accuser to refer to these works, and not to one which does 
not belong to their , literature. His defence generally is an ex- 
planation of the fact that words of the sacred text of the Coran 
have not a mere literal meaning, and- that Ismaolism in no way 
contradicts the shari'ai of Islam, either in spirit or in letter. 
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Further on he quotes the words of his opponent : “ Know that 
the notorious pretender in Egypt who calls himself al-I][akim 
bi-amn’l-ldh (i.e. “rulmg by the oommond of Gfod”), is in reaUty 
the one who rules by what God has not ordered. Ho has nothing 
to do with the conditions with which an Imam has to comply, 
and he has nothing to do with the descent which he claims for 
himself. The elders of the family of the Prophet are in agreement 
on this point. The truth is that he is a descendant of '' Abdu’l- 
-lah b. Maymun ol-Qaddah, who was a heretic. Moreover, if he 
were really a descendant of the house of the Prophet {‘itrat), 
would it be possible for him to manifest so much foolishness and 
depravity, and acts directed against the shaH‘ at ? All this makes 
it impossible for him to deserve the name of an Imam. No 
educated or intelligent man can be deceived by him. Only the 
blind and ignorant are fooled, or those greedy ones amongst his 
asBooiates who know well that ail that we have said here is true, 
but (pretend to disregard it) for the consideration of material 
advantages”. 

Here the case is stated with all necessary outspokenness. 
The reference to the “agreement of the elders of the house of the 
Prophet” most probably has in view the solemn refutation of 
the genuineness of the Fatimid claims, and the proclamation of 
their impiety, staged in Baghdad with aU pomp in 402/1011 
Sayyid-na Hamidu’d-din proceeds to refute this passage word 
by word. To our great disappointment, his argument is based 
not on historical, but on religious considerations. He refers 
summarily to his previous works, al-Ma^dbiJji fi Uhiati’l-Imdmcti 
{Omde, 110), and the Tanblhu’l-MM wa’l-mustaMi {Quide, 118). 
In the first the names of the “concealed” Imams are not men- 
tioned, and in the second, in the 26th bdb, they are named in a 
complete genealogy of al- Hakim 2. There is, however, no 
reference to Ibn al-Qaddah in either these boohs. The most 
interesting point for us is the fact that he plainly rejects the 

1 Of. de Goeje, “M6moire", p. 8. 

* Of. above, p. 46. 
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descent from Ibn al-Qaddah, and asserts al- Hakim s descent 
from'AK. 

This is precisely a case of an esoien’c work which explicitly 
states the view that the Fatimid descent was genuine. It is an 
excellent reply to that current of opinion amongst orientalists 
which is summed up by B. Lewis in, his “Origins of Isnia‘ilism ’ 
(p. 16); . . . "historical notes and references in dogmatic and theo- 
logical works . . . where they occur, are probably more' reliable 
than the directly historical writings, because whereas the his- 
torical works are considered to be zaMr, or exoteric, the secret 
books on J/aqa’iq and ‘ago,' id are often esoteric, reserved for 
the chosen few, and thus may contain information withheld from 
the masses”. The Kdflya exactly comes under this head: it is 
a confidential reply to an obviously strictly confidential inquiry 
from a local bishop to the headquarters. It was, most probably, 
a kind of secret instruction as to the course of policy. Therefore 
the flat rejection of any connection with Ibn al-Qaddfth, and the 
absence of any reference to the fact that ho was merely a 
or etc., is of considerable significance. 

But it is possible to add something even more decisive, if 
we accept the argument of B. Lewis. In his work, Kanzu’l- 
-walad {oi. Chdde, No. 100), which is one of the few most secret 
and important esoteric works in Ismafii literature, Sayyid-na 
Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidi (d. 567/1162), the second 
Yamanite dd'i, in the tenth chapter, plainly mentions ‘Abdu’l-iah 
b. Muhammad b. Isma'il as the successor of his father. Further 
on, he plainly calls al-QS’im the son of ‘AbduT-lah al-Mahdi, and 
a few lines later, referring to Muhammad b. Isma'il, he adds : — 
“wa huwa mansUb ild 'Abd bin Maymun fi’t~t<m-biyat” , — i.e. 
“and he is said to be brought up by ‘Abd {sic) b. Maymun”. If 
really the OMyata’l-mauodlU is the work of Sayyid-nfi al-Khat-tab, 
we must take it for certam that Ibrahim al-Hamidi knew it. 
And if so, it is plain that he simply ignored it, only adding, with 
much doubt in his tone, a few words concerning the supposed 
connection of the Imam with Ibn al-Qaddah. 
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It is disappointing to find that in defence of al-BgJdm 
Sayyid-na Hamidu’d-din prefers to offer nothing but some 
compliments to his piety and strict adherence to the injunctions 
of the aharfat, and a reminder, that he is recognised as an Imam 
by millions, who obey him, etc. But we must be grateful to him 
for his courage in raising the problem so plainly, without the 
usual evasive circumlocutions of the majority of Ismaili authors. 
His high position and established reputation probably permitted 
to him to be so outspoken, without any fear that his expressions 
might be wrongly interpreted by his rivals. His contemporaiy, 
the dffl of S 3 n'ia at the time of al-Hakim, Abu’l-Fawaris Ahmad 
b. Ya'qub, was in a different position, and had to use more 
diplomatic language. 

In his epistle to one of his subordinate dd'Ss (of. Guide, 14S), 
preserved in the second volume of the MajmU'u’t-tcM'biyat, he 
also apparently refutes such allegations, but does this in a manner 
more usual among the Ismailis, by not referring to the substance 
of accusations explicitly. His interesting work is a useful 
summary of the doctrine of the Imamat, as it was at the end of 
the fourth/tenth o., concisely and clearly formulated. This is 
why it was selected by the compiler of the chrestomathy. It is 
divided into 16 bdbs, deahng with the different points of the doc- 
trine; the necessity for an Imam, the insufficiency of the Coran 
and the rules of external worship alone for guidance, on impossi- 
bility of an Imam being elected, the nasg (6. IV), the refutation 
of the Zaydis, the preferential right of ‘ Ah to the Imamat, the 
impossibility of having two or more Imams at one and the same 
time. The ninth bah specially explains why the Imamat can 
never pass to any one who is not an Alid by birth. The Xlth 
bob explains the impossibility of the discontinuance of the line 
of the Imams. It quotes the genealogy of al-Hakim, not men- 
tioning the names of the three concealed Imams i, and also a 

1 He meations after al-Q&’im as usual al-Malidi bi'l-lah b. lU-a’imma- 
U’{hr-{hal(ahM%maatili^ imn a‘dd’i'l4afi b. Ja'far ae-^&diq, eto. Both 
T am5. *Tl and Muhammad b. lama'll are overlooked, at least in my copy. 
That this is simply the soribe’e error, is clear from the 13th bob. 

10 
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portion of the sermon, delivered by him (at that time an eleven 
years old boy) in 386/996, on his ascending the throne after the 
death of his father, al-‘Aziz. The Xllth 6a6 explains the 
validity of the succession of a minor; the Xlllth 6(J6 gives a 
reply to the question why the Imamat must remain in the line 
of Muhammad b. Isma'il, although this would go contrary to 
the rules laid down in jiqh about inheritance in general. The 
XIVth bdb explains the doctrine of istitar, or oooultation; the 
XVth bob explains, why the genealogy of the Imam should be 
pubUcly repeated in the mosques; and the XVIth 6a6 deals 
with the question of the situation which arises when several 
sons of the Imam claim to be man^Uf, but the real heir apparent 
is prevented from proving his rights.! 

From the list of the contents it is obvious that the author 

/ 

has intentionally touched on all the questions which were 
disputed in his time ; but he has done it in an abstract and general 
form. All the traditional proofs of the Imamat are mentioned 
here, the difference is explained between the mustaqarr Imam and 
the muetawM , etc. It is disappointing that in the case of the 
latter only Biblical examples are cited, and not those from the 
Islamic period. 

Speaking of the Ismaili esoteric authors of the time of al- 
.HSkun bi-amn’l-ldli, it is impossible to pass in silence over the 
question of the relevance to the matter of the genealogy of 
al-Mahdi, and of the testimony contained in the sacred literature 
of the Druzes. Through the chance that copies of these books 
came at an early date into European libraries, and were specially 
studied by the famous Arabist of the beginning of the XIXth c., 
Sylvestro do Sacy (1768-1838), in his monograph, ‘‘Expos6 de 
la Religion des Druzes” (m 2 vols., Paris, 1838), the Druze idnaa 
on the Imamat, etc., came into circulation long before those of 
the IsmaiUs. This has led to many misunderstandings, — this 
time not imposed by the bias or reUgious fanaticism of the inter- 

I 'Though no names are mentioned, the matter obviously refers to 
the sons of Imam Ja'far. 

lOB 
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inediaiy orthodox histoiiana, but born of insufficient familiarity 
with Phi'ite psychology and aifairs on the part of the orientalists 
themselves. S. de Wacy has obviously misunderstood many of 
these matters, and his errors were aggravated by others. It is 
really high time that the whole Druze literature was re-examined 
in the light of the progress of Islamic studies during the last 
hundred years, and especially of original Ismaili works. 

The Druzes, as a Shi'ito sect, apparently have much in 
common in their origin with the Ali-ilahis of Persia and Turkey, 
the Nusayris or Alawites of Syria, and probably the real Qarma- 
tians of Ba^rayn, or the sect to which belonged the Ummu’l- 
•kUab, which by chance is still regarded as a sacred book by the 
TsmaiUs of Central Asia. 

It is easy to see why these extremist group.s acquired 
ascendency at this time; the activities of al-HS.}dm were such as 
to appeal to those fanatical groups, and stimulate their tendency 
towards the “perfecting” of the moderate Ismaili doctrine. As 
is known, al-Hakim was born in 376/986, and ascended the throne 
as a boy of ten or eleven after the death of his father, al-‘Aziz, 
who died on 386/996. It is difficult to say whether he was really 
insane, as the anti-Patimid sources maintain, or whether he was 
simply a “spoilt ohild”, accustomed since his early age to have 
all his oaprioes fulfilled, and gradually losing all sense of pro> 
portion and reality in his actions. However strange it may be, 
such freakish and insane-seeming behaviour on the part of reH- 
gious persons has everywhere and always a great appeal for the 
masses: all kinds of faqirs, mendicant dar wishes, etc., specially 
cultivate it, — it is indeed their stock in trade. It is therefore 
by no means impossible that these “insane” actions of al-Hokim, 
invariably coloured by a hind of out and out “democratism”, 
contained a considerable element of the mere search for popu- 
larity, and of consciously “playing to the gallery”. ^ 


’ Cf. also above, p. 123. 
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Comparing the Druze ideas with those of Ismailism, we find 
that in place of a highly systematised and elaborate scheme of 
Islamic theology, such as is the ]?atmaid doctrine, we have a 
chaotic bundle of superstitious mystic speculations in which 
commonsense is the least prominent element. The Druze ideas 
on the Imamat, succession, and genealogy of the Imams, etc., are 
quite different from those of the parent religion. The basis of 
their system is the doctrine of the incarnation of the Deity in 
human form, which is not found in the Fatimid system. The 
Imams, Prophets, etc., are of little importance, and historical 
facts are handled with the greatest lack of ceremony. 

The Deity, Mawla-na, Our Lord, has iircarnated Himself in 
human form ten times, as: ‘AlJ, al-Bar, ‘Alya, Mn'ill, al-Qa’im, 
al-Mu‘izz, al-‘AzIz, Abu Zakariya, al-Man?ur, and al-Hakim. 
The order of the inoamationa varies in different worlis i-. It is 
revealed that ‘Ali appeared in India, in the town called Ohin- 
-u-Mfichin (not in Mekka or Medina, as we are accustomed to 
think, of. Saoy, I, 18). But no wonder, — this ‘Ali was quite 
different from the ‘Ali ibn Abi 'Talib known to history. The 
latter, it is revealed, was in reality ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Manaf (why, 
and how, I have failed to discover) ®. He was nothing in 
himself, simply a slave and a servant of Our Lord. ‘Abdu’l-lah 
al-Mahdi was his nihayat. Lei in him the excellent qualities of 
‘All have found their perfect development, because al-Mahdi 
was superior to him. The reason is that ‘Ali swore allegiance to 
Abu Bake, ‘Umar and ‘UthmSn, and with aU the support he 
commanded, and the resources at his disposal, he was defeated 
by Mu‘awiya, and his sons become the latter’s subjects, while 


1 See de Saoy, "ExpoB6”, vol. I, p. 18-19. Strangely enough, the 
numbOT of inoarnations, — ton, — reappears much later on in the Indian 
lanjaili oommunitiee, whiob to a great extent oombined the doctrine of 
Ismoiliaoa with Hinduistio beliefe, suoh as the theory of Das Avatar. 
There oan hardly be any posaibility of direct borrowing, or of common 
origin, unless we postulate a Qarmatian source (remember the ten ‘Iqda- 
niyya) in the case of both. 

* Of. B. jBadmi't-taw^ U^'ioaH'l-haqq (No. 7 in de Sacy’s list): 
. . . hvtBM~him yxiahvrtin US ‘AU b, Abl-!fali6 wa huwa 'AU 6 . 'Abd Manaf . . . 
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al-Mahcli, without money and with a handful of men, achieved 
what ‘Ah was never able to achieve i. 

The basic condition for the incarnation of Our Lord is to be 
“bom in the purple”, to be a sovereign Iring fipom the start. 
Therefore Our Lord, after these m3mterious ‘Alyas, al-Bhrs, 
Mu‘iLls, was incarnated first in al-Qa.’i[n alone. Nor does this 
mean that in this capacity of his, he (al- Hakim) was the son of 
al-‘Aziz, and the father of so-and-so; no. Our Lord incarnates 
Himself wherever and whenever He desires, without any rules 
being laid down for Him 2. 

‘Ah, son of Abu Talib (or, as we have seen, in reality of 
Abd Manaf), really was the asaa (i.e. the founder of the line of 
the Imams) at the time of “Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah” (as 
Muhammad the Prophet is always called in the Druze books), 
who was the sixth Natiq, or law-giver. The earlier Imams are 
hardly ever referred to, except for Ja'far a^-^fidiq, who is ooca> 
sionaJly cited simply as a theologian, in connection with some 
famfiiar sayings. 

Islam, the religion revealed to Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, 
was not final or perfect. The proof of this is that by now, i.e. 
four hundred years after him, the Christians still outnumber 
the Muslims in Egypt, Northern Africa, Syria, etc. The last 
and final, the Seventh Natiq was Muhammad b. Isma'il, who has 
revealed a new law, cancelling that of Muhammad (although in 
fact, they often are referred to as “ahan'aiayn”, the “two 
religions’’, explained in marginal glosses as tamil wa ta’wU). 
But it also transpires that the Last, Final, and Seventh Naiiq 


1 Ibid,, as the contimiation of the above. 

* Of. B. oL-BahSgh wa'n-nihSyat fi’t-tawhid (No. 9 in the list). Per- 
haps it would not bo too hazardous to oonjeoture that this belief may bo to 
some extent on explanation of the strange not of al-Hakim in appointing 
os his heir apparent his remote relative, a direct desoendant of ol-Mohdl 
by a diSerent line, Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abdu’r-Baljman (or ‘Abdu’r-Babim) 
b. al-Yfis b. Abi ‘AH Ahmad (d. 382/902) b. al-Mahdl, who was proclaimed 
as heir to ihe throne in 404/1013. After al-Hakim’s death he proclaimed 
himself the independent ruler of Syria (where he was the governor). But 
his rule soon beoame unpopular, he was arrested, brought to Egypt, oast 
into prison, and died there about 41S/1024, probably poisoned. 
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was al-Mahdi as well Eurther, in addition to these duplicated 
seventh Natiqs, Our Lord al-Hakim has also revealed a new 
religion, — obviously the one compiled by Hamza, the founder 
of the Druze sect. 

It is interesting to note that just as ‘ Ali was the aeds of the 
time of Muhammad the Prophet, so 'Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun 
al-Qaddah wa.s the asds of Muliammad b. Isma'il. ® But, to 
oinr surprise, the very same 'Abdu’l-lah appears also to be the 
aada of al-Mahdl and just as between ‘Ah and Muhammad b. 
Isma'il there were six linlcs, so there should have been six (or 
even seven) links between Muhammad b. Isma'il, Ids asds 
‘Abdu’l-lah, and al-Mahdl. Seven names are really quoted: 
Isma'il (II), Muhammad, Ahmad, ‘Abdu’l-lfth, Muhammad, 
Husayn, and Ahmad. It appears that al-Mahdl was either this 
latter Ahmad, or the son of this Ahmad On top of aU it appears 
that ‘Abdu’l-lah. mentioned as the fourth name in this line, was 
‘Abdu’l-lSh b. Maymun al-Qaddal.i himself. The next name, 
that of Muhammad, is accompanied with a note to the effect 
that he was “ of the stock of al-Qaddah and of Husayn , “ — .which 
Husayn, is not explained. And his successor, the sixth in the 
line, Husayn, is noted as merely “of the stock of al-Qaddah ’’ b. 

Thus we have three ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddahs to 
deal with: the first was the asds of Muhammad b. Isma'il, the 
second was the asds of al-Mahdi, and the third was an Imam, 

^ As is stated in an-Naq^’l-khafi, by Hamza (Ho. 6 in the list), 
cf. Sxpoai, I, 74 ad 79, al-H^dl, or Sa‘Id b. Abmad, was the seventh 
In at-Radd '(dd’n-N'Utayn (Ho. 16 in the list), he is called the 
hu 0 jat of al-Qa’im, apparently using the term in. the higher sense which it 
has in later fersiaa Ismailism. But it is definitely stated that he was the 
father of al.Qa iiu! o^haTu^l^JUciwldi 7 ia^aa-hu 7 }wn~lviL, i.e. ''manifested 
from him”. He, al-Qa’im, was acting and speabing tbi'ough al- 

-Mahdr. 

® Of, Hzposl, I, 84-86. Sometimes he is simply called ''QaddAh”, 
and BometimfiB Maymun al-Qaddahf so that there is complete chaos. 

® The same ''Qaddah” is called the wojil (i.e. aada) of al-Mahdi in 
the same am-Naqiu’l-hhafi (No. 6 .in the list). 

* Is usually called in Druze texts Sa'id b. Abmad, obviously for 
M^ammad b. Ahmad of the lamaiU texts, the imole and guardian of al- 
•Mahdl. 

• Cf. Maapoak; I, 86. 
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the descondant ol' Muhammad b. Isma'il, midway between 
the latter and al-Mahdi. 

At the same time one of the sacred works roapeotfully quotes 
the saying attributed to al-Mu‘izz: “I am the seventh in the 
second heptade; after me there will be no more oomploto hep- 
tado” 1. As is known, al-Mu'izz really was the fourteenth 
Imam, according to Ismaili ideas, and al-Hakhn the sixteenth. 
Therefore, although the sa3dng was invented (or amplified) in 
al-Hakim’s time, it is obvious that the Ismaili genealogy was 
recognised as true. Moreover, speaking of the Imams after 
Muhammad b. Isma'il, it is said that “they were three, and al- 
-Mohdi was the fourth of them”, and it is added that they had 
also three “ khcdlfas” What wore these khalifas: muatawda, 
Imams, or their baba, or (hujjals ? ® 

All this may be an excellent specimen of highly mystic 
speotilations, but from the point of view of history it is pure 
nonsense. , 

We have already discussed (of. above, pp. 46-46) the theory 
of B. Lewis, "The Origins of Isma'ilism”, pp. 71-73, concerning 
the “hidden Imams”, based partly on those speculations of the 
Druzes, and partly on a faulty copy of the GMyatu’l-tnaw^id, 
in which the name of the Imam 'Abdu’l-lah b. Muhammad b. 
Isma'il is omitted from its proper place. The genealogy of the 
Fatimids, suggested by him, Muhammad b. Isma'fi — Ahmad 
— Husayn — ‘All (from the Ohayatu’l-maioalid) — al-Qa’im, is 
impossible. Muhammad b. Isma'il was most probably born 

1 tJf. an-Naq^’l-khafi (No, 6). 

^ Of. asS^atu’l-muata^ma (No. 12). Also the some in an-Nag^u'l- 
•Uhafl, where it is said that al-Mahdl was the fourOi of the khiUafd ’ : wa 
Jmwa rSbi'u'l-lehuXafa’ wa hmoa Sa'€d b. Abmad. 

3 Aoeordiog to the Fatimid terminology, the members of the first 
heptade of the TmamH were colled oiintoio’, while those of the second — 
hhulc^a’. Thus this title was applied both to al-Mahdl and al-Qa’im. 
It is difficult to see what is meant by the Druzes; of. asSiratu’l-mustaeflma : 
tea kSmi’ih-thalathat dUa&m rSbi‘u-hum 8a‘td h. Ahmad al-Mahdi Ji dawr 
Muhiwirnad ibn lafnd'iltoa thalaih hhulafS nUn qdbli-hitn. Thus it appears 
that in the dawr of Muhammad h, Isma'U there were seven Imams, and 
the hhulafdl^ wore the fimt three, — ol-Mahdl was not one of these, con- 
trary to what is stated above. 
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about 120/738, and al-Qa’ini died in 334/946. Aa alread}' men- 
tioned above, this gives five generations for 214 lunar years, or 
43 years per generation. Even if we restore the omitted name 
of ‘Abdul-lah, it shaU be 36 years per generation, while for the 
historical .Eatimids it is only 23. Of. above, p. 64. 

Thus a reference to the original text completely changes 
the situation. This is particularly necessary with regard to 
the Druze texts : de Saoy’s analysis or summary is quite obsolete 
now. His "orientation” is quite different from the modern be- 
cause he, with all his great erudition, had no knowledge of many 
matters which have become known in the course of the century 
winch has elapsed since his time. 

We can now easily see that the talk of Ibn al-Qaddah being 
the ancestor of al-Mahdl transformed every ‘Abdu’l-lSh into 
‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah. This was in no way repug- 
nant to the mystical mentality. These transformations prove 
only one thing definitely, i.e. that knowledge concerning the 
true bearer of the name was as vague in sectarian circles as it 
was in those of their opponents. For non-Ismailis he was a 
kind of Shaytan, who was always at hand to be blamed for 
everything. For the sectarians it was the name of a supposed 
saint, about whom their memory was blank. But, os many 
other genuine saints were just in the same position, they could 
give him the benefit of the doubt. 

The perusal of the Druze literature which is chiefly based 
on these mystic, or merely superstitious beliefs, is very instruc- 
tive, as it allows us an insight into the hidden causes of various 
prejudices in the handlmg of historical tradition: we can see that 
al-Mahd[, although he was supposed to be the (second) Seventh 
Natiiq, the revealer of the Final and the Most Perfect Religion, 
and although he was admittedly the father of the first and 
greatest inoarnation’ of Our Lord, al-Qa’im, and was superior 
in rank to ‘All and all his predecessors, he, al-Mahdi, was never- 
theless regarded as the “slave and subordinate” of Our Lord, 
his son, al-Qa’im. Why is this so? We may with" full right 
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suapeot that it is not only because he was not “bom in th© 
pui*ple”, but also for a reason that may appear very trivial to 
us: his name was ‘Ahdu’l-lah or, still worse, ‘Ubaydu’l-lah. A 
person with such a plebeian name cannot be the Lord. It is 
moreover quite possible that this is one of the reasons why all 
the numerous ‘ Abdu’l-liihB were so easily associated with ‘ Abdu’l- 
-lah b. Maymun: because ‘abd, slave, cannot be the name of the 
Lord. 

We may suspect that the omission of al-Mahdi in the 
OJtdyaiu’l-mawdlid, and his replacement by a spurious ‘Ah, was 
not only due to the confusion of himself with Muhammad b. 
Ahmad, surnamed Sa'id, his uncle, but was also influenced by 
the same prejudice. 

Turning again to the GlidyalAi'l-riumalid, we may see that, 
so far as the Qaddah myth is concerned, this work apparently 
forms the first and as yet a very feeble attempt at compromise. 
Here “al-Qaddah,” — it is not clear whether Maymfln or his 
son, — appears as one of those to whom certain Imams entrusted 
(icofad) their heirs during their minority. Leaving aside the 
Biblical prototypes, it appears that the predecessor and suc- 
cessor of “al-Qaddah” during the Islamic period were the follow- 
ing : — Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya as the wa«i in charge of 
Imam Husayn {sic, an obvious error for ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, 
surnamed Zaynu’l-'abidin, — an entirely spurious tradition, 
which rests apparently on some special, non-historical grounds. 
Husayn, of course, was an elder brother of Muhammad b. al- 
-Hanaliyya) and, later, al-Mahdi Sa'Idu’l-Khayr in charge of 
al-Qa’im. i There is, however, not a word to the effect that 

1 It is interesting that while accommodating ‘ Abdu’l-lah b. Ma 3 miun, 
Sayyid-na Idris not only separated him from his father, but also took into 
consideration the usual story oonceming his being succeeded by his son 
Ahmad (in his part of the progenitor of the Fatiroids). As may be seen 
from, the translation of the ZaJvru'l-ma' am, further on, he mentions that 
‘ Abdu’l-lSb b. Maymun bandsd his high ronlr after himself to an Ahmad. 
But this Ahmad was a descendant of 'All, and not his son. It would be 
exceedingly interesting to find out whether there was anything like a 
historic foundation for this detail, and whether Sayyid-nS. Idi^s does not 
here entirely depend on his own pious imagination. 
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this “al-Qaxidah” was a mmtnwda’ Imam, like al-Mahdi. As we 
can see, Muhammad b. al-Uauaiiyya, mentioned here, is also 
not always regarded as suoh. There is not the slightest ground 
for any belief that on certain occasions lamailism recognised the 
temporary transfer of the Imamat to a non-Ahd. Contrary to 
this, Israaili dogmatic and esoteric works are not only unanimous, 
but also emphatic on the point that never, and under no 
circumstances, can the Imamat pass to any one who is not of 
the 'itrat, or progeny of Fatima. As mentioned above, the term 
muetaioda' by no means always implies a muatwioda' Imam. It 
ia an ordinary adjective, or participle, and may be applied to 
any one. ^ 

MTiatever may be the real relation between the GMyatu’l- 
-mawalid and the Zahru'l-mdam of Sayyid-na Idris, a work of 
the middle of the ninth/fifteenth o., it appears that in the latter 


1 In addition to what has been said oonoeming the term mmtawdaf 
on pp. 64 sq. above, it may be mentioned that Sayyid-na Idrle, speaking 
of Ibn al-Qaddab {Zahru'l-ma'anl, Text, p. 47), and Muhammad b. 
Isma'll having been entrusted to his oare, employs the phrase; hafKlM-lm 
wa mustawda' amri-hi. The meaning of the last worde is not clear. Some 
help may be derived from another passage in the some work (Text, p. 70), 
the story of the death of al-Qa'im, and the declaration of his will: wa'ataie- 
da'a-hu ruibata vidladi-hi’l-Man^, wa naffa ‘dUiy-hi wa ‘ahada-hu la-hu. 
Fa-Teana Jaiodhar muatawda'an U’l-Mcmfiir bi'l-lah. Token out of its 
context, this quotation would prove beyond doubt, on the lines of the 
usual interpreMion of the implications of the term muatawda', that 
tTawdhor was in fact a w/ustaiuda* Irndm for al -Mansur. The context, 
however, obviously a paraphrase of on early dooument (beg. of the fiSro of 
Jawdhar), clearly shows that this was not the case. And really, there 
obviously was no need in suoh a dignitary while ol-Qa’im was himself 
living. It seems clear that in reality Jawdliar was nothing more than, a 
trusted witness, and the physical guardian of the important state dooument 
containing tlie will of the caliph. By his position ho was nothing more 
than a trusted treasurer and the manager of the palace. In the account 
there are plainly mentioned the shuyidch and the 9 dhibtdT~rutba, probably 
the highest religious authority, and Jawdhar himself has to ask those 
present whether they realise his own position of trust with the Imam. 
It follows that there is no connection between his being the guardian of the 
^oument and his rank in the religious hierarchy. In the ambiguity of 
the Arabic relative pronouns it is not easy to ha certain whether the words 
VM nusiKi ‘alay-hi wa ‘Shada-hu, la-ha refer to Jawdhar, or to al-Mangur. 
T^e lotter is more probable. Thus the expression muataiuda' xmri-ki in 
all probability means “entrusted with the order, or will (of IsmU'll) con- 
cerning him (i.e. Muhammad b. Isma'il)”, either the written or the oral 
aeolaTatioo, — 'and nothing more. 
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the compromise is complete, and the Qaddah myth has been 
finally accommodated in Ismaili literature. 

Obviously under the influence of general historical literature, 
Sayyid-nfii Idris admits “al-Qadd3.h” as an IsmalU saint. He 
duly diGferentiatas between the father, Maymiin, and the son, 
‘Abdu’l-lah. Both are canonised in the rank of i.e. 

trusted high priests, whose functions were to “screen” the real 
Imam from his enemies. The father is associated with Isma'Il 
b. Ja'far, and ‘Abdu’l-lah with his son Muhammad, to give the 
story a greater degree of verisimilitude. The story most probably 
has as much historical substratum as many other esoteric revela- 
tions of this kind. The institution of most probably, 

belongs to a period at least a century later. There is not the 
slightest trace of it either in the Ithna-'ashari or in non-sectarian 
literature. Thus all this can be nothing more than a pious 
fiction. 

To sum up, the question of ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun so far 
as concerns Ismaili literature, stands as follows. The earliest 
sources never mention him, and apparently preserve no memory 
of him. Later, apparently after the theory, possibly advanced 
by Ibn Bazzam, began to spread, we find documents unequi- 
vocally refuting these theories; the epistle of al-Mu‘izz, and 
al-Kdfiya by Uamldu’d-dln al-Kirmani. Apparently these 
authors in fact knew nothing about him, and therefore were 
unable to pin down the falsificators by quoting any definite 
historical details. 

Still later, however, the legend becomes too widely known 
in uon-Ismaili circles, and, in the absence of detailed historical 
information concerning that early period, too difficult to refute 
convincingly. Therefore a certain “tactical” compromise was 
introduced in Ismaili literature, and ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun, 
together with his father, were posthumously canonised in the 
rank of ^ijabs, although this rank, most probably, had not come 
into existence until much later after his death. The process of 
the canonisation of these early worthies was completed not 
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earlier than the ninth/fifteenth o., i.e. semn centmies after the 
death of ‘Abdul-lah b. Maymun. 

It is therefore clear that there is very little probability that 
Ibu al-Qaddah played any prominent part in the lannching of the 
Ismaili doctrine, and there obviously is no foundation whatever 
to regard him as the progenitor of the Fatimids. 



VI. TRANSLATIONS. 


Note . — In the tiandationa ofiered here figures in heavy type, -within 
square parentheses, show the beginning of the corresponding pages in 
the original text of extracts in Arabic, edited further on. In the first 
two works, translated here, i.e. the IstHaru’l-Imdm and the Sirat of Ja'fur 
al-Qajib, such figui'os refer to the text edited in the Bidletin of the Faoulty 
of Aria, Bgyptian University, Cairo, vol. IV, 1936 (published in 1930). 

It must be carefully noted that references in the indexes, given 
further on, if given in heavy type, refer to the original temt, and to the 
corresponding pages of the translations, as marked in the way men- 
tioned above. As the text of the first two works is not published here, 
references to these, in heavy type, are enolosed in parentheses in the index. 


1. latitdru’hlmam. 

(For the work and the author see above, pp. 7-10.) 

The Book on the Concealment of the Imam and the Depar- 
ture of the Da' la to Different ]E*rovinoes in Search of Him. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 

Praise be to God, — great praise, — which is appropriate 
to Him, and which truly belongs to Him 1 And blessings of God 
be upon Muhammad, the head of God’s Apostles, and upon the 
members of his family, the pure, — great blessings! 

Know, reader (of this book), — may God make thee a 
knower of the truth! — that as soon as the dd'ia lost touoh with 
the Imam, and remained in great oonfusion, the prinoipal 
amongst them held a meeting in the town of ‘Askar Mukram 
They were seven*; Abu Ghafir, Abu Salama, AbuT-Hasan b. 


1 How non-existent, but in the IVpC-th o. a large and flourishing 
to-wn on- both banks of iiie Mashruqan (Abi Gargor) branfdi 'df the Qarun 
river in i^uzistan, about 28 miles South of Shurtar. How ruins near 
Bondi Qlr. 

^ Ae con be seen, there are only six names mentioned; 'sodt is in all 
copies that I have been able to examine. 
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at-Tirmidlu, Jiyad' b. al-Blhasli'ami, Ahmad b. al-Mawsill, and 
Abu Muhammad al-Kufi, the latter being the father of Abfl 
Mahzul, the one who (later on) slaughtered (at Salamiyya) the 
dependents of our lords, the descendants of the Prophet,- — 
blessings of God be upon them! 2 

When the people, mentioned above, met, they said: “We 
have lost touch with our Imam. Without him our prayer, fast 
(oto.) is of no use. We do not know, to whom we should hand 
the religious tax (za&at). ” (Later on) they held a meeting also 
with their subordinates {atoliya') and sympathisers. These 
ooUeoted donations, and said to the da'ia mentioned in the 
beginning of this narrative: “Go, disperse in the provinces of 
Persia, ‘Iraq, Harran ®, and the Yaman, and search for him”. 
Accordingly, the dS'is staited on their journey, dispersing 
everywhere, each of them carrying with him a deaoriptiou of the 
appearance and oharaeteristio features of the Imam. They 
travelled in the guise of wandering hawkers, carrying with them 
on their donkeys different wares, such as pepper, aromatic 
plants, spindles, mirrors, fraukinoenae, and different kinds of 
millinery that find demand amongst women. 

Ainongst themselves they agreed to meet on a fixed date 
at a certain place, selected in every province, different districts 
of which were- allotted to every one of them to be toured. So 
that, completing their tour in a certain province, they would 
meet at an agreed place, informing each other as to whether 
they had collected any news (about the Imam). And if they 
could not find -him in one -province, they would' tour another, in 
which another meeting place would be fixed. 

1 His name appears both in the form of Jiyad and Jiyada. 

* This is quite impossible, and is probably due to the ooinoidenoo in 
names. Abu Muhammad al-Kuft, 'Who is known to general history tmdsr 
the name of Zakriiya b. Mahdiiya, the father of Abu Mahzul, i.e. Husayn 
sumamed 8iihibu’sh-Bhama, "the one posseesing a (prophetic) inole”, 
could not have been one of ■the senior da'is in the early years of the third/ 
ninth 0 ., because he had sons just over twenty years of age in. 290/903. 

» Harran, a to-wn in Upper Mesopotamia, is here caUedynelra, “ island ”, 
or ''section” obviously in the sense of “province”, as the term is used in 
Ismaill texts. Of. above, p. 20, note 1. 
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Whenever children and women came around them, they 
would ask these whether there was in their locality a person, 
answering such-and-such desoription. This was done everywhere. 
Thus they toured the provinces of Aleppo (Halab), Upper 
Mesopotamia, [94] and other places, but found nothing. Later 
on they came to the district of Him?, and happened to he 
near Ma'arratu’n-Nu'man i. Their (next) meeting place they 
appointed the mosque of that town. So it happened that 
the Imam also was in the same district, namely in the hills 
of Sumaq (Jahalu’s-Sumaq), in the monastery known as “the 
Monastery of sparrows” [dayr ‘aafunn), near ICafrabhumS. 

When Abu Ghafir, with Jiyada, were passing Ma'arratu’n- 
■Nu'man, situated in the Sumaq hills, they were (as usual) 
shouting (offering) their goods: spindles, frankincense, mirrors, 
etc. Some women and children came out to them, and they, as 
usual, asked these whether there was amongst them a man, 
having such-and-such appearance. To their surprise, a boy and 
a woman demanded from them as a present something from their 
goods, promising to show them where the person answering 
their description could be found. They offered to them mastic, 
frankincense, and other things, Uked by women and children. 
The woman and the child told them ® that when just a short 
while ago they were passing near the “Monastery of sparrows”, 
(they saw) the person (standing) with his servant. Abu Ghafir 
exclaimed : “ Allah, Allah I Show me the way to the monastery I ’ ’ 
He rode on his donlrey to, and reached the monastery. He took 


1 Salamiyya lies E.N.B. from and from Ham§., nearer 

to the latter, just over twenty miles. Ma'arratu’n-Nu'man is now a 
small town tother N.W. It is probably referred to here beoause at 
that early period it was more impoitant than Hama (ancient Epiphonia). 
Hima (ancient Emessa) is also pronounced Homs. 

® P. ‘aswin. This obviously refers to what is shown on the map as 
"Tell Afer”, approximately half way between Hema and Masyaf, re- 
gaxded as belonging to the district of the village Kafrabhum, about ten 
mUes South of Hama. The name of the hills, J. Sumaq, does not appear 
on the maps, — probably it is an earlier version of the present J. An- 
^ariyya. For k~f-r q-w-m read Kafrabhiim. Sumaqa is now the name of 
a vUage East of Tartus. 

s Por la-lm read (as in P.) la-hvm&. 
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out the paper with the description which he had with him (in 
order to refresh his memory), because he had never seen the 
Imam personally before that. But when he glanced at the 
Imam, he (at once) recognised him from the description. He 
rushed from his donkey and fell prostrated before God, thanking 
Him that he had found him, for whom he was in search. (Then) 
he bowed to the Imam, and the latter asked him: “Who art 
thou?” The dd‘l mentioned his name, and explained that 
seven of them, the dd'is, since that day exactly a year before, 
wore in search of him, after they had lost touch with him. He, 
just as the other id'is, had searched for him (all the time), so 
far being unsuccessful. The Imam replied that he came to the 
place to hide himself, and these people came to expose him. 
“But as thou hast come here, — added the Imam, — and as thou 
hast met me, — go back, and send a word to all thy colleagues 
to come here and see mo, so that I may meet them, and give 
orders with which you may return, by the will of God”. 

With great relief and jubilation Aba Ghaftr went to his 
colleagues, who also were immensely gladdened. All came to 
the “Monastery of sparrows”, to meet the Imam.- He ordered 
them to return to their homes, and to inform the other da'ls 
about his being found. So, the seven da,‘%s returned, and in- 
formed all the da'is everywhere. Later on a number of them 
visited the Imam, greeting him, and praising God at being 
able again to be in touch with him. The Imam received them 
with great k i n d n ess, and said to them i ** I lived here for some time, 
but it is imposmble to find here either medicine when required, 
or a surgeon for bleeding when one is in need of him, nor is there 
any bath available”. Therefore the d&‘%8 went (in search for a 
better place) to the towns Shabun (?), Hama, and 'K'n.fr Tab (?) 
Incidentally they visited Salamiyya. This was a newly built 


^ Shabun (or Shayun), and Kafr Tab most probably are the names 
of wll^s, whwh no longer exist. They are not referred to by 
Kafr 18 the same as' Ayntab, the well known town 
north of Aleppo, now ui Turkey. 
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town, founded by Muhiammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Salih, [95] 
whom the caliph sent away from Baghdad, ordering him to leave 
the city, and to find for himself a town in which he could build 
a house, and to live there There was near the site (of Sala- 
miyya) a collection of twenty-four Christian monasteries. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Salih built a wall around it (read 
suran), and settled there with his slaves, expelling the original 
inhabitants. He sent a word to the caliph in Baghdad, who was 
his cousin, informing him that he had settled in a town, situated 
in a remote corner (of the kingdom); but he wished to make it 
prosperous, and for this reason he wished the caliph to send a 
proclamation to merchants in every town, inviting them to come 
and trade at its market, so that it might become wealthy. He 
built in three months’ time a bazar, being never tired of super- 
vising the workers. Merchants began to come and open their 
shops, and (Salamiyya) gradually became a prosperous town. 
The tradesmen who used to visit it did not like to leave it; so 
(some) asked permission of the owner to settle there. The 
owner used to permit this to them, and the merchants began to 
bring their wares; their slaves began to deliver these, also 
requiring place to stay in the town. So in Salamiyya there were 
formed special quarters for merchants. The owner invited them 
to settle in groups (according to their origin). Therefore natives 
of different places settled separately: those who came from Balkh, 
from Medina, from Halab, Raqqa, etc. 

The dd‘%s came to Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. SSilih, and 
said to bim that there was a merchant from Baraa who desired 


^ Salamiyya was not founded by Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, but 
certainly considerably expanded by the attraction of new settlers. The 
town is very old, and, apparently, there must have been many Byzantine 
churches, — carved stones are etui numerous there. The relatives of the 
Abbasids settled there soon after the change of the dynMty, i.e. about 
the middle of the second/eighth c. Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. 6akh 
is not mentioned by Tabari. But his father already had a sumptuous 
house there, which the caliph al-Mahdi (168-169/776-785) visited; he was 
the governor of Iraq for a time, and it is quite possible that his son, 
Muhammad, was really exiled to his father’s estate. 

II 
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to obtain the nsual permission to settle in the town. (The 
owner) ordered them to select a suitable plot in which the appli- 
cant would feel comfortable; he earmarked a plot along the main 
street, near the bazar. The dafts bought for (their Imam) the 
house of a certain Abu Farlia. The Imam settled in Salamiyya 
just in the same way as ordinary merchants. When he came to 
live there, he built high wahs (around), pulled down old buildings, 
and erected new ones. He married; his followers and da^is began 
to come to him. Later on he built a now lofty building (qasr). 

The name of the Imam was ‘Abdu’l-lah the elder (or the 
Great, Alebar) i. He used to send his da‘ls everywhere secretly, 
commissioning them, or dismissing from service (as required). 
In appearance he was an ordinary merchant. Two sons were 
born to him in Salamiyya, Alimad and Ibrahim. He died 
there, and his son Ahmad, not Ibrahim, succeeded him as an 
Imam. Imam Ahmad (b. ‘Abdi’l-lah) had a son, al-Htusayn, 
who (after his death) became the Imam; he was the father of 
al-MahdI. Imam Ahmad also had another son, Sa'Idu’l-Khayr. 
Imam al-Husayn lived imtU al-Mahdl was bom to him Before 
his death he put his son in charge of his own brother, Sa‘idu’1- 
-khayr, because al-Mahdl was stiU a minor. But Sa'id usurped 
the Xmamat, and designated one of his own sons as his successor. 
This his son died (soon). Then he appointed another son, who 
also died. He had ten sons whom he appointed as his successors 
one after another, but all of them died. Thus he found that the 
Imamat can only belong to him who had the right to it. [96] 
Then he repented, and prayed God for forgiveness. Sum- 
moning all the da^is, he explained to them that he himself 
was only a guardian of (his nephew) al-Mahdi. Realising this, 
Sa'id returned the Imamat to al-Mahdi (when the latter reached 
majority), givhag an account of what he had done. In this way 


1 No other ‘ Abdu’l-lah ia mentioned further on. Most probably this 
18 merely an, honorifio epithet. • ^ 

* (if. above, p. 41 sq. 

IIB 
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al-Mah<H became the Imami. A poet commemorated this in 
the couplet as follows: 

God has given thee something, than which there is nothing 
higher; 

How many people there are who wish prevent it from 
reaching thee, keeping it for themselves 

Instead of thee I But God denied it to all, handing it over 

To thee, — and thus the precious necklace is put around thy 
own neck®. 

The first thing that al-Mahdi did® was to invite Abu’l- 
-Husayn b. al-Aswad to stay in the town of Hama. He was a 
very clever man. Mahdl said to him: “I appoint thee to be the 
head of all diS'ia; whomsoever thou makest a headman, he shall 
be the headman, and whomsoever thou makest a subordinate, 
he I shall be a subordinate. Thou shalt reside on the road to 
Egypt”. After this the dd‘is began to report to Abu’l-Husayn, 
submitting to him the taxes which they collected (zahdt), and 
presents, and he forwarded all this to al-Mahdi, . 

The first thing that Abu’l-HuBa3m (appointed as the chief 
dd'i) had done in the way of altering the arrangements (which 
existed before him) was this: when Abu Muhammad, the da‘i of 
Kufa, died, he left three sons, — Abu’l-Qasim, Abu Mahzul, and 
Abu’l-‘ Abbas *. They had a brother-in-law, the husband of 
their own sister; they murdered him on the accusation of his 
being an enemy (of the religion), disobedient to the Imam. Their 
sister complained, but they insisted, saying that their brother- 
in-law was a traitor b. Abu’l-Husayn dismissed Abu’l-Qasim 
b. Abi Muhammad from the post of the da‘i of Kufa; and the 
latter, together with his brothers, was furious. They wrote to 
al-Mahdi, complaining that Abu’l-Husayn deprived them of the 

1 Of. above, p. 42 sq. In F. — a' lama-hum instead 'ciOama-hum. 

® In F. the quatrain is omitted. The nedklace is here a metaphor. 

® In F. — a' mala instead of 'amala. 

i F. adds Mubammad (as a real name of this Abu’l-' AbbSs). Further 
on F. reads: wa kana fihrvn la-hum wa zarwj . . . 

s In F. — ndjfaqa. 
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(ia'C-ship of Kufa without any serious reason, or fault on their 
part. Al-Mahdl sent no reply to them. 

The three brothers then conspired, making a sworn agree- 
ment between themselves, to make a sudden attack on Salannyya, 
and to kill this Ibn al-Basri who empowered Abu’l-Husayn to 
commit such an offence on them. They promised never to leave 
him alone until even the mention of ‘AH ibn Abi TaUb disappears 
from the world. After this they wanted, if possible, to kill 
Abu’l-Husayn; if impossible, they intended to report on them 
to the government of Syria. 

News about this transpii-ed to the da'is resident in Baghdad, 
i.e. Hamid b. al-‘ Abbas, and Ibn ‘Abd. Some Shi'itesi wrote 
to al-Mahdl, informing him that the sons of Abu Muhammad 
conspired to mtnder him, with his family. “If thou art sitting, — 
as they wrote, — then get up. The brothers have already 
started, intending to murder thee. If they do not succeed in 
this, [97] they ® will eicpose thee to Ahmad b. Tulun 8. They 
say that thou art the enemy of the religion, and they want to 
ejtpoae thy affairs. Do everything to save thyself, without 
wasting a moment”. 

As soon as this news reached him, al-Mahdi gave ordeass to 
prepare for a journey. He took with him only his son Abh’l- 
-Q^sim, and also Ja'far the Ohamberloia, Ibn Barka, and the 
tutor of Abu’l-Qasim He abandoned his residence with all 
that it contained: carpets, clothing, property, servants, and 
also the family of his uncle and brother, male and female, and 


1 In P. — wa kdna jamffatun . . . katabU . , . Strike out the comma 
after ash-ahi‘ati. 

^ After saMlan P. adds via HIS. 

® Ahmad b. Tulun was the governor of Egypt in 254-270/868-884, 
and was dead long before the events. It is obvious that the author 
means I6n Tulun, in the sense of a descendant of his, the Tulunld. In 
fact, the governor at that time was Ahmad’s grandson, HSrun b. Khamruya 
h. Ahmad b. Tulun (283-202/896-904). 

* The reference to the tutor obviously implies that al-Qa’ioi was a 
small hoy at that time. Cf. Sirat Ja'far, p. 110. Apparently this is the 
rame person as Tayyib, often referred to in the Swa ; “his name was then 
Burkan; al-Hahdl bought him for the education of al-Qa’im’’. 
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the children, of Ibrahim. He entrusted all his wealth, with 
his house, wares and granaries, to Hasan b. al-Mu‘adh. He 
left at the time of the evening prayer, unnoticed by any one, 
entrusting everything (to God). 

When he came out from the limits of the town, he sat for 
a while, pondering over what was to be done, and praying God 
to give him the right decision. He then sent someone to Ghaylan 
ar-SrabaM a weU-known man, an Arab, residing in the village 
called Salhab who was a dependent of the family of al-MahdI’s 
uncle. He came with thirty horsemen, and al-Mahdi travelled 
the whole of the night, arriving in the morning in Hims *, whence 
Ghaylan returned to his village. Al-Mahdi continued his journey, 
the same day reaching Tripoli in Syria *, where he rested for a 
day. Then he went to Palestine, and stopped in Ramla 6. Here 
he received the news that the sons of Abu Muhammad had 
reached Salamiyya, and were searching for him, fruitlessly. 

The brothers continued searching for al-Mahdi for a whole 
year. They came to his brother, Abii Muljammad, claiming 
him as their religious leader. But the inhabitants of Salamiyya 
pointed out that he was not their leader, who had fled, and was 
hiding in Ramla. (Hearing this), they continued their question- 
ing, and ultimately made themselves perfectly certain that 
al-Mahdi was hiding in Ramla. 

By this time one of the brothers, Muhammad, had returned 
to ‘Iraq, but AbuT-Qasim and Abu Mahzul remained in Sala- 
mi^a. They often visited AbuT-Husayn, secretly, in Hama, 
trying to find out from him information about al-Mahdi, and 


1 In. F. — ar-Eayahl. 

2 Not found on the maps. 

8 The diatanoe is about thirty miles by road. 

^ From Idims there is a direct road to Tripoli (there is nowadays a 
railway), and it is quite possible that al-Mahdi took this direction. But 
the Sira of Ja'far (111-112) mentions the route — Damasous, Tiberias, 
Bamla and Egypt. Thus it is obvious that both sources are independent 
of each other. It is diffi cult to decide which version is more reliable. 

t Biomla is now a small village between Haifa and Jerusalem, near 
the railway junotion called Lydda. In the Middle Ages it was on important 
place, — the first large town on the road from Egypt to Syria. 
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returning again to Salaniiyya. When they realised that it 
"was hopeless to find out anything from Abu’l-Husayn, and that 
they could not trace al-Mahdi, who was lost for them, Abu’l- 
-Qasim, a real cheat, left, carrying with him the books {dafoHr) i, 
while Abu Mahjiul continued to stay in Salamiyya. Abu’l- 
-Qasim went to the tribe of Qasiyyun 2 , giving them preference 
over other tribes. There were already some dd'is preaching 
amongst them, some of the eubordinates of Abu’l-Husayn. 
They oonverted the leaders of these tribes, such as Sa'dun b, 
DaTaj amongst the Banu Malik, and also the headmen of Banii 
Mu'rid, Banu Hujayna, Banu’l-Balwa, Banu Pakhdash, Banu 
Hudhayl, and Banu Ziyad. These tribes swore allegiance to 
Abu’l-Qasim, followed him, rose in a rebellion [98] led by him, 
and collected together to march against Tughj 8 and Damasous. 
This Tughj was ruling Damascus with great injustice and tyranny. 
God avenged this on him, and these tribes fought him near the 
village called Mazzatu’l-Aba’i Tughj ignominously fled. 

The insurgents inflicted heavy losses on his force, and be- 
sieged Damasous. Then they attacked him again near the place 
called Mazza (?), near the Maifrna gate b, again defeating him, and 
driving him into the city, placing him in a dangerous situation. 
Then Tughj sent a message to Badru’l-Hamami, imploring bim 
to send help, because his enemy was pressing him seriously. 


I These dc^fatir, “note-books”, re-appear again in the story of the 
siege of Damascus (99), — obviously some sort of saored writings. 

s This is obviously Fathniyyun, as the early Ismailis called them- 
selves. Cf. above, p. 80. Tabari, III, 2218, calls them the members of 
the Banu Kalb tribe, of the olan Banu’l-'tnays b. Domdam. 

9 Brobably Tughixoh b. Juff, the fomider of the dynasty of the 
IkhsUdids; he was the governor of Syria in 288-293/896-900. 

* Apparently non-existent now. 

t The name in different MSS appears both as Mazza or Marra, When 
on a visit to Damasous in 1937, 1 specially oonsulted the beat authority 
on Syrian history, Prof. M. Kurd ‘Ali, who, however, told me that at 
present the only village of that name known near Damascus, lies in about 
three miles distance from it in a SW direction. This, however, seems 
hardly probable: the “Qarmatians” were moving from NB. Probably 
here one :dtould read not the “Medina gate”, but “a gate of the city”. 
If so, perhaps this was the Bab Tuma: there is near it a ruin of a mosque 
called Hasjidu’i-Mazaz, which may have some connection with stn early 
village of liat name somewhere further Korth near the oity. 
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Badr came with a relief force from Egypt, and succeeded in 
entering Damascus without being observed by the “ Qarmatians ’ ’ . 

The cursed Abu Mahaiil, meanwhile, left Salamiyya, and 
betook himself to E,amla, while his brother Abu’l-Qasim re- 
mained before Damascus, repelling the attacks every day. 
When Abu Mahzul came to Bamla, he incidentally met Ja'far 
al-Hajib in the bazar, while he was purchasing provisions. A 
man who accompanied him, and who personally knew Ja'far; 
said to him: “Tliis is a servant of thy Master, about yhom thou 
askest”. He followed Ja'far, and entered the house with him, 
and sat in the entrance porch, bidding Ja'far to convey his 
greetings to the Imam, and to tell him that he, Abu MahzQl, 
son of Abu Muhammad, must have an interview with him. 
If not, he would at once cry out and reveal the identity of the 
Imam (to the public). So Ja'far entered before al-Mahdl, and 
told him what had happened. To this al-Mahdi replied: “Now 
that he has seen thee, and discovered us, better bring him in, 
as otherwise he may expose us”. i 

In Bamla al-Mahdi occupied a large plot, hiding in different 
buildings (on it). (Into one of these) Abu Mahzul was brought 
before al-Mahdi, When he entered, he bowed before the Imam, 
and the latter received him kindly and with respect. Then 
Abu Mahzul said: “0 my Lord, verily we, i.e. myself and my 
brothers, left our houses searching after thee. Now praise be 
to God who helped us to find thee. My brother came with a 
force which besieges ^ Damascus; I left him when he was on the 
point of taking it. Come bock, because thy position is so 
strong now. All purpose of our campaign was to satisfy thee, 
and to appease thy anger, which was provoked by the maohina- 


^ It is interesting that this incident is not mentioned in the Sira of 
Ja'far. It is quite possible, of course, that even if it is substantially true, 
the name of Ja'far appears here only because he was the best knorm of 
the private servants of al-Mahdi, and in reality it may have been some 
one else. 

2 Instead of bedadi-nS better read biladi-na, as in F. 

* Instead of ttogUira read ha^ara. 
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tions of Abu’l'Husayii, who stirred up us against each other. 
And if thou dost not wish to come personally, write a letter to 
ray brother, to appease him, as he is angry with me”. 

Then al-Mahdi wrote a letter to his brother, /asking him to 
forgive Abii Mahzul, and not to punish him in any way. He 
promised to come personally soon after the arrival of the letter. 
He also gave a letter to Abu Mahzul, addressed to Abu’l- 
-Husayn, bidding bim to pay the bearer 500 dinars from the 
Imam’s fupds, kept by the da‘i. 

Abu Mahzul then left, and went to Abu’l-Husayn, and 
presented to him the letter of the Imam for payment. The 
dd'i asked him, where [99] he had seen the Imam ; and ho replied : 
“at Ramla”. Abu’l-Husayn refused to pay anythmg, and Abu 
Mahzul returned to his brother, who was still before the walls 
of IlamasouB. He met him in a somewhat unfriendly manner ; 
“Thou hast come back, cursed one! Verily I shall murder 
thee!” At tliis Abu Mahzul produced his letter. When his 
brother saw it, he Idssed it, and read it. Then he asked : “Where 
hast thou seen him?” — “At Ramla”, replied Abu Mahziil, — 
"I had an interview with him”. His brother asked: “Didst 
thou really see him ? ” And he told him that the Imam gave 
him, in addition to this letter, also another, to Abu’l-Husayn, 
bidding him to pay 600 dUnars, but when the letter was presented 
to him, he refused to pay anything. So he came to his brother 
to inform him about this. • ' 

After this he, Abu’l-Qasim, summoned the headmen of 
Qa?iyyun I, from the tribe of Nudar, presenting to them his 
brother who had just arrived. He told them that next morning 
they would launch an attack at the Mazza gate. He ordered 
them to swear allegiance to his brother, for forty days, because 
the next moniing he was going to heaven, and would return 
after forty days. The shaykhs accordingly swore allegiance 
for the period of forty days only. He ordered them to place 


I This is to be read Fafimiyy’an. Of. above, p. 166, note 2. 
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at the disposal of his brother five hundred cavalry, whioh should 
be hidden in a certain garden, and would he able to come out 
in the action at a proper moment. 

This was done, and they spent the night. Next morning 
they started the combat early, and Abu Mahzul went into 
ambush, in a garden. The forces of Tughj and Badru’l-Hamami 
emerged. Abu’l-Qasim ordered his men not to move until 
they saw himself mounting his she-camel. He made his she- 
camel lie, in the centre, while his troops were arranged on the 
right and the left. He was gazing into his booh (dafiar). 

Abu Muhammad, a dd‘i, disagreeing with him, said: “The 
enemy saw us, and is approaching”. Abu’l-Qasim rebuked 
him: “Wait till I rise”. When the dd'i uisisted on his uttering 
the (word of) command, and the enemy was quite close, he 
threw a handful of duet (towards the enemy), exclaiming: “0 
Lord, bum their eyes with flrel” Then his she-oamel stood up 
with him, and he shouted: “O Ahmad, 0 Muhammad, 0 
Nasru’l-lah (= help of God), descend! ” The troops attacked 
each other, but very soon Abu’l-Qasim was wounded by a man 
belonging to the force of Badru’l-Hamami, and fell off (the camel). 
Badru’l-Hamami shouted his men to dismount and to sever 
Abu’l-Qasim’s head. And while his head was being severed, 
an explosive missile of naphtha was thrown by some one, and 
it burnt all — the murderer, the murdered, and the she-camel. 
At this moment his brother rushed from his ambush, putting 
Tughj and Badru’l-Hamami to flight, and chasing them (to the 
city), after a sanguinary battle. 

When they had fled, and when the troops had collected in 
their camp, they began to talk (saying) that their master had 
gone to heaven, and that they should disperse. But Abu 
Muhammad, the and their leader, told them that they had 
sworn allegiance to the brother of the deceased for forty days, 
until he should return. And if he did not return, they would 
have the right to disperse. Thus he made them wait for forty 
days. (Soon after this) the inhabitants of Him? sent a petition 
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to Abu Mahzul to come to their town, abandoning Damascus, 
and promising obedience. So he did, raising the siege of Damas- 
cus, and departing for Him?. [100] 

During the time at which all these events happened, Mawla- 
-na al-Mahdi resided in Kamla, receiving reports. 

Abu Mahzul then marched to Hims, and its inhabitants 
offered submission and obedience to him. Abu’l-Husa 3 rn, 
amongst different local headmen, came from Hama to con- 
gratulate him. When Abu Mohzhl saw him, he glanced at him 
with such hatred that the da^l became frightened, and fled, 
hiding himself with some one of his associates. When next 
morning the headmen re-assembled to greet him, Abu Mahzul 
inquired about Abu’l-Husayn, whom he could not see amongst 
them. He was told that Abu’l-Husayn had fled. So he ordered 
(them) to make a public announcement to the effect that any 
one found harbouring Abu’l-Husayn would bo executed, and his 
property confiscated. This proclamation ^ was made on seven 
days, and then the dWl was found, and brought before him. 
Abu Mahzul told him that his evil actions could not bo worse 
than these. To this Abu’l-Husayn’s reply was only that what- 
ever God does, He does the best. Abu Mahziil treated him 
severely, and ordered him to be paraded on a camel, tied together 
wth his son. They were dishonoured publicly, and cursed. 
After this they were brought to the camp in chains. The 
shaykhs of the Qasiyyun (Fatimi 3 ryun) intervened on his behalf, 
asking (him) not to molest him, as he was their headman, and 
spiritual leader.® To this Abu Mahzul replied that he had no 
evil intentions against him, and that nothing bad would happen 
to him. After this he marched from Hims to Salamiyya, 
carrying with him Abu’l-Husayn and his son. 

1 Correct al~niMnd^% into al'-TtiunadK* 

® Here, and in several places further on, the shaykhs of the 
FdiyyniyyTm ore made to aot cufierently from the other " QarmEiticuis 
It is quite possible that the invading force really included non-lsmeili 
elements, who joined it merely for the sake of loot, perhaps even real 
.Qannatla]^, Thus it is quite possible that in the matters connected 
with religious motives conflicts could arise very often. Of. also p. 176. 
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He camped near the village caEed Fayaha with his troops ' 
and the two prisoners, and ordered his servants to dig a pit in 
the middle of the camp in order to bury Abu’l-Husayn abve. 

This, however, was not done, and in the morning the troops 
continued their march to Salamiyya. They ultimately camped, 
and Abu’l-Husayn was (still) amongst them, — nothing unto- 
ward so far had happened to him. The place at which the 
invader camped was near the gate of al-Hafnada 2 . He remained 
there for three days, before he executed Abu’l-Husayn. 

(On his arrival) the elders of the family of the Hashimites 
came out to greet him; these included Hasan b. Mu‘adh, (re- 
presentatives of the) followers of al-Mahdi, and also his relatives 
and associates. Abu Muhammad, the brother of al-Mahdi, 
was iU at that time, and expired on the day on which the cursed 
Abu Mahzul arrived. The latter remained (near Salamiyya) for 
a fairly long time before he arrested aE the elders of the family of 
the Hashimites, ordering them to be brought in chains to the 
camp. (This time) he left in peace the followers of al-Mahdi, 
causing them no harm. When the leaders of the Qa^iyyun 
(Patimiyyun) tribes saw what he had done with the Hashimites, 
they came to Abu Mahzul in a body, imploring him to release 
these, as they were relatives of the caEph of Baghdad. Abu 
Mahzul yielded to their demands. Next morning he rode to 
Hama, coming straight to the house of Abu’l-Husayn, and the 
quarters of BanQ ‘Uthman b. Hijaz, looting aE the property of 
al-Mah^ and the personal possessions of Abu’l-Husayn. (As 
mentioned above) the house of the latter was the treasury of 
al-Mahdi. [101] 

While stEl in Hama, Abu Mahzul received information that 
Abu’l-Agharr as-SalamI left Baghdad with a force to pursue 
the rebels. He re-arranged his troops, appointing ‘Atr b. 
al-QandasI al-Ahml as the commander of a special force, which 
he sent against the troops of Abu’l-Agharr. The two forces 

1 Apparently it does not exist now. 

s The reading is unoertoin; al.^afanda, al-!Haqida, etc. ' 
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met on the banks of the Euphrates, and attacked each other; 
the troops of Abu’l-Agharr were defeated, and he himself fled. 
His whole luggage, everything, was captured, and his own son was 
killed In the loot was found the letter of the Hashiinitea of 
Salamiyya in which they implored al-Mu‘tadid 2 for help, and 
asked him “to extinguish the fire before it spreads”. 

When the troops returned to Abu Mahzul, informing him of 
the flight of the enemy, the capture of the whole of his luggage* 
and their discovery in the loot, — the letters, he took the letters 
of the Hashimites, and, caUing the shaykhs of the QSsiyyun, 
made them acquainted with it they contained. He then said 
that these were the letters of those people whom the shaykhs 
defended; these people asked al-Mu‘tadid to send troops against 
them, and to kill him, Abu Mahzul, and the shaykhs themselves, 
together with him. 

About all these events al-Mahdi, who was staying in Ilamla» 
was well informed. Tayyib, the tutor, was travelling between 
Salamiyya and Ramla, carrying the news. Also Umm ‘Ali (the 
nurse), whom (the little) Abii’l-Qasim (= al-Qa’im) was calling 
for, weeping very much, went to Ramla, safely reaching the 
place together with another woman. 80 al-Mahdl could see 
from Ramla what was going on with Abu Mahzul, and what 
he did after his retreat from Damascus to Salamiyya. The 
news was also received of what he had done with AbCt’l-Husayn 
and his son, and of his looting and burning the house of the da^u 

When the petitions of the Hashimites of Salamiyya, ad- 
dressed to al-Mu*tadid, and found in the archives of the son of 
Abu’l-Agharr, were shown to the shaykhs of the I'atamiyyun, all 
the dd'is agreed that as these people had acted in this way, Abu 
Mahzul might do to them what he found necessary, He (at 
once) sent his men after them, and they were arrested: Ahmad 
b, Muhammad, Ibrahim b. Muhammad, Salih b. Muhammad, 


1 This happened on the 16th Ramadan 200/12 Aug, 903. Of p, 82 
^ al-Muktaft (289-206/902-908). and not 
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Fa^ b. ‘ Abdi’l-lah, ‘Abbas b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, Balhaja b. ‘ Abdi’l-lah, 
and many other Hashimites, — there were altogether ninety five 
.shaykhs. When they were brought before him, they asked, 
what for he sent for them. He showed them the correspondence, 
and asked them whether these were not their own letters, 
written in their own hand-writing, the petitions in which they 
implored the oaliph al-Mu‘ta^d for help, asking hi-m to send 
troops against the invaders. Ahmad b. Muhammad, who was 
the speaker of the party, admitted this, and implored forgiveness. 
To this the accursed Abu Mahzul replied that God would never 
forgive him, if [102] he forgave them.. 

He then ordered them to be dragged in chains to the Jewish 
gate, where all of them should be decapitated by a Jewish 
convert, a man originally from Palmyra (Tadmur) i. Next 
morning he sent his men to the Hashimite quarters to burn their 
women and children, male and female. The number of victims 
was 141, — all of them were killed. A public proclamation was 
made forbidding anyone to bury or bide their bodies, on penalty 
of death. The bodies remained in the open until they were 
ultimately devoured by dogs and birds. 

The people of Salamiyya, going one to the other, began to 
talk, discussing what had been done to the Hashimites by the 
invader. They emphasised the fact that nothing had been done 
to the palace of al-Mahdi, or to his men *. This, in their opinion, 
was because the invader was siding with al-Mahdi. Therefore 
they brought much of their valuables and property to be hidden 
and preserved in his palace. 

Before the execution of the Hashimites, the “Qarmatian” 
argued with them, saying that they were the cause of Ibn 
al-Basn’s having left the town. He accused them of causing 
his house to remain empty, and his and his brother’s families to 

1 Obviously the same person as Ibn Naddaf (or Ghudaf) at-Tadmur!, 
mentioned on p. 179 (p. 106 of the text) further on. 

s By implication, this sentence obviously refers to the fact that 
al-Mahdl posed as a Hashimite (i.e. Abbosid), thus being one of the 
people who were so severely punished. 
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become helpless orphans On hearing all this the inhabitants 
of Salamiyya became perfectly certain that he would never 
cause any harm to the family of al-Mahdi, and that he wished 
t.bfttn nothing but good. Therefore they brought into the palace 
their goods and property for safe custody. 

At the same time Abu MahzQl secretly sent a letter to al- 
-Mahdi, informing him that he had killed aU his enemies who 
were the cause of al-Mahdi’s flight from Salamiyya, and also 
the cause of his cousin having been, with bis son, earlier deported 
to ‘Iraq®. He invited al-Mahdi to come, without further 
postponement. 

All this was only a ruse on his part, in order to lull suspi- 
cions in al-Mahdi, and lure him to Salamiyya. When al-Mahdl 
read his letter, he wrote to Abfl Mahzul, approving of what he 
had done, adding that he, Abu Mahzul, would not be worthy of 
being called a Shi'ite, and his follower, if he had acted differently. 
In conclusion, ho promised to oome soon after tho letter was 
received, — if God so pleased. 

On reading this letter, the misoreant showed much joy, 
believing in what it contained. But God did not permit that the 
intentions of the evil-doer should be attained, and that what 
belonged to al-Mahdl should miss him. 

He read the letter of the Imam to all the da’is, informing 
them that th^ lord was coming soon to the town, to occupy 
his palace and to enjoy his wealth, of which he had been deprived 
by the (local) intriguers. The were extremely happy. 

Aba Mahzul stayed there in expectation of the arrival of 
al-Mahdl for four months, tUl * the beginning of 291/(end 903). 


Unfortunately there is no key to the real implicsations of these 
reoriminationa, which if known would most probably throw much light 
on the development of the events. 

* Of. above, p. 44. This is also a very interesting, but at the same 
time entirely obscure allusion to certain facts. 

* As we have seen above, the defeat of Abu’l-Aghorr took place on 
the 15th of HamadSn. 300yi2-8-903, and the “Qarmatians” were defeated 
themselves on the 7th Mubarram 291/30-11-903, by Miihiammad b. 
Sulayman’s forces, that is to say almost exactly four months later. There- 
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He was still waiting for the Imam when the news was received 
that a force had been sent against him [103] from Baghdad, 
under Muhammad b. Sidayman i. 

He at once despatched a force of eight thousand cavalry and 
sixteen thousand infantry, under the command of ‘Atr b. 
al-Karsh, and Qarmlz(l) b. as-Sahm, of Banu’l-Ahm tribe 2 . 
They engaged the troops of Muhammad b. Sulayman at the 
place called Qaryatu’s-Sayl 8, -while Abu Mahzul himself remained 
in Salamiyya. The men who were sent oh the expedition were 
devoted to al-Mahdi; they had been converted by Abul-Husayn. 
The command to start on an expedition was an unpleasant 
surprise for his men, and a certain number of them remained in 
the camp (disobeying orders and) remaining at home. 

(On one occasion) Abu Mahzul said to the da^is, who re- 
mained with him, that he wanted to go to the bath house in 
Salamiyya. So far he had remamed outside the town, since his 
arrival till that (memorable) day, never entering it. This was 
merely a ruse on the part of the aooursed one, (postponing his 
entry until) the devotees of al-Mahdl had gone. He began to 
despair of the arrival of the Imam, fearing that his evil designs 
.would fail. At the same time he was afraid of Muhammad b. 


foie min is bare an obviovis mistaka, or some one’s later “omendatioii ” 
instead .of Hd- 

1 Of. above, p. 83 sq. 

^ In bis report (Tabari, HI, 2239), Muhanunad b. Sulayman, who 
can be scarcely expected to Tninimize the strength of his enemy izMle 
writing to his government, mentions only 3,000 cavalry, and does not 
specify the strength of infantry. His figures, therefore, should be nearer 
the truth, though probably stiU too high. The names of the leaders, given 
further on, in his report, obviously on the basis of the information collected 
later on from the prisoners, difier from these. But it is quite possible that 
either the prisoners were giving false information, or one and the same 
person was known in IsmaJli circles under a difierent, non-official name, 
as often happens. The difference in the tribal names may mean that clan 
name stands instead of tribe naone. 

0 Tabari, HI, 2230, from the report of M. b. SulaymSn, mentions 
al-'Ulyana, as the place near which the battle took place. Qaiyatu’s-sayl 
simply means “a hamlet on a stream”; it is quite possible that both refer 
to one and the same locality. Ho such names are found on the modem 
maps. 
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Sulayman, who would expel him from the town, but would 
retain the dependents of al-Mahdi who inhabited the palace. 

He ordered the bath to be prepared for him, and entered the 
town through the Eastern Gate, riding a mule ^ at the head of a 
party of about a thousand horsemen. The road to the bath 
house passed by the door of al-MahdI’s palace. He entered 
the bath, and (later) came out, pretending that he was going 
to the camp. But when he passed by the door of the palace, he 
halted. 

There was a slave woman belonging to al-Mahdl, with her 
son Muhammad. Finding that the malefactor had entered the 
palace fipom the main gate, she fled by a back door, with her 
child and his nurse. The name of the woman was La‘b. She 
had lived in the palace for a loi^ time, becauso she originally 
belonged to shaykh Muhammad b. Ahmad, and after him came 
in possession of al-Mahdl *. When she fled, she was noticed by 
Muhammad b. 'Aziza who knew her personally. (On seeing 
her) ho said to the men who accompanied him: “Hero is a slave 
woman of the shaykh, fleeing in fearl” He followed her, taking 
with him five men. He asked her whither she was running, and 
she implored him to hide her, telling him that he himself and Ins ■ 
ancestors were under the protection of the family of al-Mahdl, 
and now he was brealdng into their house; now that this dreadful 


i _ It is difficult to see what idea is conveyed by the descriptive epithet 
standing after the word, — muzawwarat Ordinarily this would mean 
"falsified ”. F. reads dharzamyya, which obviously indicates the designa- 
tion of the origin. 

* Who was this Shaykh Muljamraad b. Ahmad f It seems that the 
author implies the guardian of ai-Mabffi, his uncle Muhammad as-Sa'id. 
It is quite possible that al-Mahdl had inherited her after his death, or 
received as a part of the dowry with his wife, the daughter of his unole. 

s This mon re-appears in the Sira of Ja'for (110, 112, 114), It is 
stated that he was (112) a servant of the Imams, the son of the maternal 
aunt of Ja'far. BBs appearance in the rWe of a Qormation officer, and his 
attitude towards al-MahdI’s eonoubine, as narrated here, are strange. 
But there is little room for doubt that his acting in accord with the in- 
vaders may be taken as a clear proof of their identifying their cause with 
that of al-Mahdl, as also appeors from the mention of the correspondence 
between the latter and his followers. 
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man had for unknown reason entered the palace, she was afraid. 
Nobody except him, Muliammad b. ‘Aziza, knew her. 

The man demanded from her all her ornaments, promising 
to let her go. She handed over to him all the ornaments that 
were with her, and went to the house of a merchant, Ibn Abi 
Musalihif by name, asking him to conceal her. The merchant 
permitted her to come in, in case no one had seen her entering his 
house. She told him that the evil-doer had entered the palace. 

But she was followed by one of the five men who were with 
Muhammad b. 'Aziza; he returned to his people, and reported 
her hiding place. 

The accursed one entered the palftce, and, in his imperti- 
nence, ascended and sat in the Imam’s plaoe.^ [10^] (Seeing 
this) the da‘la who were in the suite of Abu Mahzul said to the 
dffi Abu Muhammad: “Thou art on easy terms with this man, 
so find out what he intends to do with the palace. Tell him 
that its master is the person to whom we have sworn allegiance, 
and AbQ’l-Husayn converted us (to his religion)’’. Then Abu 
Muhammad came to Abu Mahzul, telling him that he came to 
speak on behalf of the faithful followers of al-Mahdi, who want 
him to realise that they were sworn adherents of their master, 
and demand that he should not do any harm to the palace, or 
molest its inhabitants. He promised this, and requested Abu 
Muhammad to go to the camp, intending to come after him very 
soon. 

When Abu Muhammad 1^, the cursed one sent his atten- 
dants after La‘b, because she was the chief amongst the servants 
in the palace, and knew better than anyone about the property 
and hidden treasures, The servants were seeking in vain for 
her, shoutmg loudly : “La‘b, La‘b 1 ’’ Then Muhammad b. ‘Aziza 
mentioned that he knew her hiding place, and could bring her. 
He was therefore brought before the “Qarmatian”, who ordered 

1 It is not clear whether this act of disrespect to the absent ImS i m 
had any serious signiSoance, and was connected with the reports about 
the “ Qarmatian ” brothers posing as Imams, of. above, pp. 47 and 92-03. 
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to him to go and to produce her immediately. The man went 
to the house of Ibn Abi Musahhif, and began to knock at the 
door, shouting to La‘b to come out, as otherwise she would be 
taken by force. The master of the house dragged her out, 
fearing for his own life, and Muhammad b. ‘Aziza took her, 
with her child and nurse, to the “Qarmatian”. 

He greeted her kindly and politely, and inquired about 
her master. He reproached her for fleeing from them while they 
needed her help. Then he asked what she had heard about her 
master, who had fled from them. She replied that the master 
was coming soon, if God wiUed. — he would not delay hia return 
any longer. After this (preliminary) conversation he began to 
ask her, where was the property (cash) of Ahmad, Muhammad, 
Husayn^, and of her master who had fled from them. He 
tried to provoke her gradually, and she replied that she did not 
know an 3 dihing, as she was a newcomer in the palace. Then 
(losing her temper), she said: "Why all this long taUc and false 
accusations? Thou hast come to murder us, just like the 
Hashimites, and to murder children, — God will revenge thee 
for usl 0 enemy of God, O cursed one, thou hast forgotten 
the benefactions which my lord bestowed on thee, and thy father 
before thee ! Thou hast sprung upon us, frightening our children, 
ungrateful for all that God has given thee, and deceiving his 
saints!” — And she made him hear things that were not to his 
liking, knowing well that he was in any event about to murder 
all of them, — the curse of God be upon him ! 

Then she added: “0 enemy of God, and of His saints! If 
thou desirest to kfll us, — may God kill thee! — and so it is 
going to be! — do not oast our bodies out in the open, as thou 
didst with the Hashimites. We are different from them, so 
do not cast us out in the open, but bury us”. 


r It would be interesting to know whether the order of the names 
mentioned here is chronological. They obviously belong to the ancestors 
of al'Mahdi. 

12B 
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Abu Malazul asked her, where [105] she wished to be put in 
ease he killed her ? And ’she replied, pointing to a cellar near by, 
that she wished to be put there. 

Then Abu Mahzul sent his attendants to call Ibn an-Naddaf 
the Palmyrean' executioner who came, with his sword in « 
his hand. Then the malefactor ordered him to strike oif her 
head, and throw her body into the cellar. This was done, and 
also her son and all who were with her were slaughtered. The 
attendants of the heretic then dispersed in the palace, and brought 
all its inmates, and all were slaughtered, old and young, men and 
women; their bodies were thi-own into the same cellar, — eighty- 
eight people altogether. When it was finished with them, his 
servants brought his mule, he mounted it, and rode away, leaving 
in the palace a guard to look after it, and keep what was there. 

He went to the village of Akhbi 3 rya 2 , and remained there for 
seven days, when on the eighth came his troops, fleehig in dis- 
order. They hod been defeated and put to flight by the force 
of Muhammad b. Sulayman, who annihilated all his infantry, 
and the majority of the cavalry. They told him that all his 
troops had been slaughtered, and there was no possibility of 
further resistance. They invited him to flee with them (to the 
desert), as otherwise Muhammad b. Sulayman woidd seize him. 
He replied to them; “Sit down”. But they argued: “Thou 
mayest abuse us, but we have warned thee. So, if thou wilt go 
with us, then go (at once); and if not, — then remain to sit 
alone”. And when he saw their determination, he started with 
them. Ho one prevented them from making use of the Palmyra 
watering place. They rested there, and then departed from 
Palmyra (Tadmur) for al-Warq ®. 

Six days after his flight Muhammad b. Sulayman with his 
force reached Salamiyya, inquiring about the “Qarmatian”. 

1 Of. above, p. 173, note 1. 

Of. above, p. 171, where it is said that his oomp was pitched outside 
the town, near the ^afhada (1) gate. 

9 This probably is the name of a district, and has nothing to do with 
al-Warqa’, the ancient Uruk, in Southern tfesopotomia. 
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On hearing that he had fled, he said that al-Mu‘tadid^ (the 
ealiph) had ordered him, in oase the “Qarmatian” had escaped, 
to lay his sword upon the settled and the nomad population of 
the place. The inhabitants o£ Salamiyya prayed for mercy, 
asking him to have fear of God: they had been slaughtered by 
the “Qarmatian”, and now he also came to kill them. On his 
demand for proof of the truth of their complaints, they asked 
him to send a reliable man, to whom they might show the bodies 
•of the slaughtered ®. 

When Muhammad b. Sulayman heard this, he felt pity for 
them, and told them to go and to remain in their houses, shutting 
the gates to protect themselves, because his troops were ap- 
proaching the town, and he was afraid that they might plunder 
the inhabitants. He promised to send a man who would see their 
dead, if their story was correct. Then he deputed to them 
Muhammad b. ad-Dayraji, an old and trusted man, to whom the 


^ In reality al-Muktaft. Of. above, p. 172, n. 1. The same alao 
fuithet on. 

* If this is true, — and it sounds reliably, — the story of the -whole 
population of Salamiyya, and even azumals, having been slaughtered by 
the “ Qarmatione ” (of. p. 83), is an exaggeration. If suoh a thing had 
happened, the news would certainly spread everywhere, there would 
be no question of punishing the population, and. no one to be punished. 
There is at present in Salamiyya an Ismaili shrine, consisting of a small 
•compound, apparently of modem origin, surrounded by one-storeyed 
buildings; in one of these is foimd wbat the local people oaU “the ^ave of 
Imam Isma'il”, where they declare lama'll b. Ja'far lies. This tomb 
possesses one extraordinary feature: it is extremely long, something like 
2S-30 feet. Having seen thousands of tombs in the greater port of the 
Islamic world, between the Nile and the Brahmaputra, 1 do not remember 
a single one like this, and have only heard that something on these lines 
is sho-wn in Jedda, as the tomb of Mother Eve. The local IsmoiliB say 
that Isma'il did not die in Madina, eto., as in the legends narrated further 
on in the extracts from the Aararu’n-m^aqa’ and i£e Zahru'l-ma'dnH, but 
ultimately settled in Salamiyya, and died there. There is not the slightest 
doubt that if this tomb has any oonnection at all with Isma'il, who cer- 
tainly never visited this place, it should be in oonneotion with one of his 
descendants, and the ertraordinary shape of the tomb perhaps may 
suggest that not one, but several persons have been buried here, and that 
probably the nsme was originally something like anelSd JamS'U. Perhaps, 
by ohance, it may really mark the spot where the bodies of the family of 
al-Mahdi, slaughtered by the “QarinatianB’’, were buried. It would be 
quite natural that the memory of auoh “martyrs*' should be revered in 
the oommimity. In such a case perhaps the spot may really indicate the 
position of the house of the Imams' families of a thousand years ago. 
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bodies were shown. He saw the slaughtered children and 
women, and invoked the curse of God upon the man who had 
committed such a crime. 

Muhammad b. Sulayman made inquiries as to where the 
“Qarmatian” had gone, and received the reply that he had gone 
towards Palmyra. He then sent a thousand cavalry to pursue 
him. They received information that he had entered al- 
-Khadra’ (the oasis), but his men had dispersed, after having 
looted all his possessions. The shaykhs of the Patimiyyun 
reproached him for being ill-starred. He had fled on Ins camel, 
carrying some money with him, and had entered the Sawad of 
‘Iraq, never remaining (long) in the places through which he was 
passing on his way. [106] 

Muhammad b. Sulayman sent a report to the caliph al- 
-Mu'tadid regarding the defeat of the forces of the “Qarmatian”, 
their grave losses, his own flight, and the dispersion of the men 
whom he was leading, which left him quite alone. He asked for 
further orders. The oaUph ordered him to withdraw to Baghdad, 
and he returned. Pour months later the accursed “Qarmatian ” 
was seized on the banks of the Euphrates, at the town called 
Qarqisiya’ i, together with his two servants. All were despatched 
to al-Mu‘ta^d in Baghdad. 

News was brought to al-Mahdl about what he had done with 
the palace, slaughtering all whom he found in it, and later on that 
the “Qarmatian” was brought before the caliph. Then al- 
-Mahdi left Ramla, and entered Egypt, remaining there for a 
while. 

When the “ Qarmatian ” was brought back to Baghdad, he 
was paraded before the crowd, and cursed. A special committee 
was appointed by al-Mu‘ta^d, and he was tortured before he was 
honoured with the sentence of death. While he was flogged, 
he was questioned as to who he was, from where, what he was 
after, and in whose favour he was oarrjrmg on his propaganda. 


1 Cf. above, p. 83, and note 1 . 
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He denied both that he was concerned with political aims, and 
that he was a Qarraatian. He said that he had been ordered to 
stir up a rebellion by so-and-so, i.e. al-Mahdi, from the town of 
SaJamiyya. He described to them his appearance, and his 
ways of dressing. All this was recorded in writing, according 
to his revelations. Then he died a terrible death, — the curse 
of God be upon him, — and his body was burnt. 

The oaUph sent messengers to all the provinces, ordering 
his governors to arrest the man answering this description; 
but he was not found, because he, al-Mahdi, had already left 
(Egypt) in the company of some Baghdadi merchants, and 
AbuT-'Abbas (the brother of Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah), on his way to 
Tripoli in the Maghrib. He was attacked by robbers on tho way 
near Tahuna, when Abu’l-‘ Abbas, the brother of Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, 
was wovmded with a sword in his face. They arrived in Tripoli 
just after the messenger carrying the orders about his arrest had 
reached there. 

When the order regarding his arrest was received, tho officials 
began to search for the man answering the description, calling 
on the merchants who arrived jfrom Egypt. Incidentally they 
came to the house where al-Mahdl was staying. When they 
saw him, they recognised him from tho description, and said 
that they had no doubts that it was he who was to be arrested. 
But they were prepared to let him go if only he left the town at 
once. 

There was in the caravan with him a man, called Abu’l- 
-Qasim ibn Hassan (who intended to continue his journey) i. 
So al-Mahdl left in his company, passing Qastiliyya, and entering 
Sijilmasa, where he remained for three months, until his family 
joined him there, being conducted by Yusuf al-Qahraman and 
Tayyib the tutor. While there, he I’eceived letters from Abu 
‘ Abdi’l-lah who was in touch with him wherever he stopped. He 
urged al-Mah<fi to come, because a strong force of bis supporters 

^ Apparently the same person as “ al-MuttalibI ” mentioned in the 
Sira of Ja'far (119, 121, 122). 
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was now gathered. But he waited in Sijihnasa until Abu 
‘Ahdi’l-lah arrived (with troops). 

Then al-Mahdi came out [107] to him, with AbuT-QaBim 
Muhammad, the Imam (al-Qa’im), with Ja'far the Chamberlain, 
and bB other people belonging to his suite. And then happened 
what everybody all over the world knows. 

Praise be to God, the Lord of the Worlds, and prayers be 
on our master Muhammad, and his holy progeny 1 


2. Simt Ja'far al'Hajib. 

(I’m the work and the author see above, pp. 10-11.) 


Memoirs of Ja'far b. ‘AH, the Chamberlain, eonoerning the 
diipartiue of al-Mahdi (blessings of God be upon him, and upon 
his holy progeny 1) from Salami3^a, his arrival in Syilmasa, and 
departure for Baqqada. GoUeoted by MuMmmad b. Muham- 
mad al-Yamani, — mercy of God be upon him ! 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate ! 

And there is no assistance for me except from God, upon 
Whom I rely ! He is the Lord of the Great Celestial Throne. 
I pray for His help to please Him, and to please His Prince, our 
lord and our master. Imam al-‘Aziz bi’l-lSh, the Commander of 
the Faithful, — blessings of God be upon him, upon his fore- 
fathers, the pure, the Imams and the Wa^is, and upon his des- 
cendants, the righteous and the pure! And I also pray God 
that all nations of Islam, the community of his Forefather, — may ■ 
God bless him and his progeny ! — may be united into one, under 
his, the Imam’s, sovereignty, and that the religion and the order 
of the world may become perfect under bis continuous rule, 
remaining imder it for ever And may dangers never threaten 
his followers, by His mercy and generosity ! Verily, He is the 
helper of these, and good is to be prayed from Him, — as God 
wishes ! 

He, the Imam, desired (to know) about all that happened 
to his slave (i.e. Ja'far, the author of these memoirs), and about 
the events which took place in the days of his ancestors, the holy 
Imams, — may God sanctify their spirits, and bless them all! 
The author therefore prays the Imam to forgive his mmtakes, 
and pardon his errors, with his usual generosity and benevolence I 


1 Of. above, pp. 104 sqq., on the ideal of “ one flock and one shepherd ” 
nndei; the Fatimida. 
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May he overlook these, in his glory and greatness, as he himself 
knows better all about the matters which he has ordered his 
humble servant and slave to write, preserving their memory 
more correctly and more completely. 

Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Yamanl, the humblest slave 
of Our Lord, the Imam, says: I heard these stories from Ja'far 
b. 'All al-Hajib (the Chamberlain), the slave of Our Lords the 
Imams, — may God sanctify their spirits, and bless them all ! — 
who told me: 

I was only a few months younger than al-Mahdl bi’l-lah, 
[108] and grew up in his palaoe. The Imam ^ marked me 
specially for his service. I was brought up with him, while 
serving him, and was educated in the best possible way. The 
Imam never spared anything necessary to make me strong and 
well trained, until he attained what he wished. It . was not 
necessary for him to tell me what he wanted, — it was enough 
for him to look towards me, and I could at once understand what 
he required, and would bring it to him, serving him in the way 
he liked. 

He always preserved the best relations with his ne:^hbour8 
in Salamiyya, the Hashimites, who were descendants of 'Abdu’l- 
-lah b. al-‘ Abbas b. ‘Abdi’l-Muttalib b. Hasbim*. He even 
pretended before them to be a Hashimite (i.e. Abbasid) himself. 

Great quantities of goods and large sums of money were 
brought to him to Salamiyya from his dd^ls residing in different 
towns, ffor storing these he excavated a cellar under the 
ground outside the town, connected by an underground passage 
twelve miles long. The goods and other valuables were usually 

brought to him on camels. The entrance of the underground 

■ - - * - — . . - 

^ Most probably not al-Mahdl's father, but his guardian, who is 
usually referred to here as “(Tie Imam”. 

^ He was the cousin of the Prophet, the ancestor of the Abbasids. 
Died in fa’if oa, 68/687-8. Here, as in the latitdr, the term " Hashimite ” 
is used in the sense of the “ Abbasid ”, contrary to the Sharhu’l-akhbSr, 
where it is used in the sense of the “ Fatimid In fact, both the 
Fatimids and the Abbasids were Hashimites, because both descended from 
the same H&shim. 
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passage would be opened for them at night, and they could 
march, loaded, along this subway, to deliver everjdhing right 
into his house. Then they would also leave by night, and the 
entrance to the passage would be covered with earth, so that no 
one could ever notice it. It was an extraordinary wealth, and 
it is said that al-Mahdi after his successes in the Maghrib could 
not collect even approximately as much as he left in Salamiyya. 

Every governor appointed to Salamiyya (by the Abbasid 
government) was treated with great politeness by al-Mahdl, 
who used to present them with valuables, showing considerable 
generosity to them. For this reason aU the governors supported 
his interests before their superiors, behaving as if they were his 
servants. The Imam used to offer pubhc entertainments, to 
which Hashimites, and other (distinguished) people wore invited. 
After the completion of the feast aU that remained was given 
to Umm ‘All al-Qahramana, the wife of Abu Ya'qfib al-Qahra> 
mfin, a Christian, the grandfather of Abu Ayyflb, the chief cook 
(Both were slaves of al-Mahdi; the wife died in Mahdiyya, after 
she had embraced Islam. But this was long after the time when 
she was serving al-Mahdi in Salamiyya). She used to collect 
all the bread that remained on the table (after the meal), and give 
it to the servants who looked after the cattle, which were being 
fattened to bo consumed at feasts. Other foods and bread were 
distributed amongst the servants, and every one used to receive 
from her his proper share. 

The Imam *, as Ja'far recalls, married al-Mahdl, just before 
he died, to the cousin of the latter, who later on became the 
mother of al-Qa’hn. Ja'far adds; I reinember that al-Mahdi 
ordered to me not to leave the door of his bedroom on the night 


1 Obviously in ohaige of the palace kitchen under al-'As^z, Thus 
it ia an interesting link with al-H^dl’s biography before his emigraiaon 
to the West. It is an interesting testimony to the somewhat patriarchal 
con<htions in nl-Mahdl’s family, when the husband and the wife, both 
obviously slaves, both were serving. Note the surname el-Qahraniana, 
and not al-QahramSniyya, as one would expect. 

* Obviously the guardian, not the father. 
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of the wedding. I was sitting with some women, who sat 
unveiled, when al-Mahdi opened the door of his room, and 
threw a valuable garment i upon me. [109] I put it upon my 
head, and danced with the women, who were playing, and con- 
gratulating me. Many (similar) events (of intimate house life) 
which I remember, were also remembered by al-Mahdi, al- 
-Qa’im, al-Manaur, and al-Mu'izz. 

Everything was quiet; messengers from da‘is in different 
places were continually coming from ever 5 rwhere, bringing 
money, presents, taxes paid by the faithful, khums moneys, and 
correspondence. The Imam 2 appointed al-Mahdi as his suc- 
cessor, making the recognition of tliis obligatory, already before 
he married him to his cousin. He sent special intimation 
everywhere, and made the dd‘is everywhere swear allegiance to 
him. Shortly after tliis he died. 

A certain Turkish slave * was appointed by the Baghdad 
government as the (new) governor of Salamiyya. (When he 
arrived) al-Mahdi, as he usually did \vith every governor, 
presented to him valuable gifte. Other presents followed later 
on, but the Turk conceived some suspicions as to whether there 
was an intrigue being carried on against him with bis superiors 
(by al-Mahdi), whom he began to detest. Being a mean man, he 
began to make inquiries amongst the people of the town, trying 
to find the cause of the rather exuberant generosity on the part 
of al-Mahdi, who, however, did not demand or aim at any benefit 
for himself. Some people who envied al-Mahdi informed him 
that this was the latter’s usual policy with all governors, — to 
present them with horses or slaves. This was because he aimed 


1 Sabamyya , — “veil of black silk”. Perhaps used for turbans ? 

2 Apparently not the father, but the guardian. The passage is really 
noteworthy, and would be invaluable for the solution of the Patimid 
problem, if only the namo of the Imam had been given. It may also 
imply a certoia forced decision: wa, qaUada-hu’l- ‘ahda. 

^ Cf. above, p. 80. Apparently it was the same man as Subk ad- 
•Daylaml (Tabari, III, 2221), who was the leader of an expeditionary 
fprce, and was defeated by the "Qarmatians” near Baqqa in Muharram 
. 290/Januacy 903. 
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high: it \vaa said that he really owned the East and the West, 
and in every town his dd‘la wete found; his wealth was greater 
than that of the caliph of Baghdad himself. 

On learning this the governor was seized with greed, and 
started begging from al-Mahdi continuously, for what was possible 
and impossible, far beyond all limits of propriety. No sooner 
would one of his requests be granted than he would ask for some- 
thing else; on a certain day he made no less than ten different 
requests, acting more and more as a brigand. 

When al-Mahdi realised what the governor was aiming at, 
he wrote to his dd‘is in Baghdad, instructing them to bribe 
the authorities to secure the governor’s transfer from Salamiyya. 
The dd‘is succeeded in this, and the cursed Turk was in fact 
transferred, and recalled to Baghdad. But he found the source 
from which such a change came to him, and presented to the 
Baghdad caliph of that time a report, in wliioh he .summed up 
all that he heard about al-Mahdi, asking permission to return 
to Salamiyya, and arrest him. 

At this particular time, as Ja'far remembers, a rebellion 
was started by a man, a Kharijite^, whom some people re- 
garded as a Qarmatlan. The caliph had no doubts about his 
preaching in favour of al-Mahdi, and acting under the latter’s 
instructions, because his force marched in the direction of Sala- 
miyya. For this reason the caliph warned the Turk [110] to 
forestall the “Qarmatian” in his movement towards that town, 
threatening to execute him in case he was too late. He had to 
make haste to reach Salamiyya before the rebels, and to seize 
al-Mahdi, sending him to Baghdad by river. Because if the 
rebels came first, and joined Mm, his power would increase very 
much, and it would be difficult to deal with Mm. 

The dd‘is in Baghdad at once sent a message about tMs, by 
carrier-pigeon, aird by messengers, urgently. Their message 
reached al-Mahdi before the arrival of the Turk. Ja'far asserts 

1 The teem “Kharijita” is obviously used here simply os an abusive 
expression. 
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that there was no corniection between. al-Mabdl and between 
the “Qarmatian”, who did not belong to the followers of the 
Imam, even was unknown to him, and himself did not know 
al-Mahdi^. Thus both the Turk and the “Qarmatian” were 
approaching Salamiyya. 

Having received such news, al-Mahdl summoned I^uz, the 
chief d&'l, the person who occupied the highest rank before 
the Imam, and was the highest officer of his, being like a “father” 
of all the who all were his subordinates; he was the 

babu’l-abwdb, the chief assistant to the Imam. Another man 
who was summoned was Tayyib, who at that time was stiU 
called by his original name Barkan. He was purchased by 
al-Mahdl for the tutorship to al-Qa’im. Other people summoned 
were: Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Zakariya (the brother of Abu 
‘AbdTl-lah ash-Slii’i, the dd‘i in the Katama territory), Abu 
Ya'qQb al-Qahraman, and Muhammad b. 'Aziza 2 . The latter 
was a cousin (the son of a maternal aunt) of Ja'far the Chamber- 
lain; he also was a servant of the Imams. 

AH of these were ordered to take provisions for a journey, 
and to start with him. He mentioned to them that he was 
going to the Yemen. All the ladies of the family of al-Mahdl 
were left by him with Abu Ahmad §u'luk, — they were: the 
mother of al-Mahdi, both his daughters, two daughters of his 
brother, .Umm Habib (the future?) wife of al-Qa’im, and Umm 
‘All al-Qahramana, the wife of Abu Ya'qub (al-Qahraman). 
This Abfl Ahmad §u‘li3k ® was later on re-named by al-Mahdl as 
Ja'far; he also was a son of Ja'far the Chamberlain’s aunt, but 
they used to call each other "brother”. He occupied an im- 
portant post of trust under al-Mahdi and al-Qa’im, and died 

1 This, of course, is inooireot, bub may be not merely a pia frcma: 
as suggested on p. 41, it is quite possible that Ja far, ^though a devout 
slave, was not an Ismaili, and in any case was nob in touch with the 
secret religious matters. 

® Of. about him above, in the IstitSr (103, 104). Perhaps, however, 
a different person is here meant, a name-sake. 

® ^vfluh means : beggar, brigand, thief. This is the reason of his 
being re-named. 
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in the reign of al-Mahdl, who sent him on the expedition in the 
(former) Byzantine possessions in Africa, where he conquered 
a large town called Wari, making great wealth for himself from 
it. (Musa, the physician to al-Miinsflr bi’l-lSh, al-Mu‘izz bi’l- 
-lah, and al-'Azia bi’l-lah, was one of the notables of that town). 
This Abu Ahmad SuTilk exhibited conspicuous oobrage while 
serving under al-Qa’im in the Eastern and Western parts of 
Northern Africa, and was an able and brave man. And Ja'fap 
the Chamberlain remembered that this Abu Ahmad, his “bro" 
ther”, formerly known by the surname of SuTuk, killed three 
people in three years, while stiU in Salamiyya, and al-Mahdl 
paid an indemnity of three thousand dinars for him (to their 
relatives). 

Thus al-Mahdl put him and Abu Jn'far al-Jazaii in charge 
of his family. This al-Jasiari [111] also occupied a position of 
trast under al-Mah<^, because he was one of the dd'is of the 
highest rank. He died in RaqqSda, formerly the capital of the 
Aghlabides, after its conquest by al-Mahdi. 

We started with al-Mahdi, — continues Ja'foi’ al-Hajib, — 
being sure that we are going to the Yemen. Abu Ja'far (i.e, 
Ahmad) SuTuk and Abu Ja'far al-Jazari also left Salamiyya 
before the arrival of the "Qarmatian”, on the day which was 
fixed by al-Mahdl. 

We left in great haste, and hurried to Damascus ^ where we 
arrived safely. The "Qarmatian” entered Salamiyya after our 
departure, coming ahead of the Turk, the governor. He looted 
the town, slaughtering the majority of its inhabitants, and 
plundering our quarters, putting to death everyone whom he saw 
of al-Mahdi’s relatives and dependents. There was no atrocity 
which he did not commit on the inhabitants of the town. The 
master of Baghdad (i.e, the oaUph) began to tahe notice of him, 

It is difficult to Bee whether, owing to the lapse of time, Ja'far 
mentions Damascus instead of Him;. The version of the latUd/r seems to 
be preferable, because it would be strange if al-Mahdi had gone to the 
Mpital of the province, where the authorities would bo the first to be 
informed about him, and to receive orders to arrest him. 
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although at the same time he did not cease to search for our 
party 

We, left Damascus, and I remember that on that day I 
accompanied al-Mahdi, who rode ahead, leaving behind Tayyib 
and Abu Ya'qub al-Qahraman, who supervised the servants and 
the pack animals with the luggage. The little al-Qa’im, who 
at that time was a small child, was with them. He saw a man 
holding a small white Yamanite dog, and began to ask Tayyib 
to buy it for him. His tutor objected to this, fearing the dis- 
pleasure of al-Mahdl. Qa’im swore that he was not going to 
move from the place unless he had the dog. Meanwhile al-Mahdi 
waited foi‘ quite a long time, and then sent me to see what 
delayed them. I returned, found al-Qa’im crying, and asked 
him what had happened? He explained that he had asked 
Tayyib to buy for him the dog, but he objected to this. Tayyib 
explained that he did this out of fear of al-Mahdl’s displeasure, 
who forbade him to do anything without permission. Then I 
promised to buy the dog, asking al-Qa’im not to cry, because it 
was difficult for me to bear the sight of his tears. We then tried 
to ‘make the owner part with it for a reasonable price. The 
owner, however, seeing how much the prince wanted to get the 
dog, did not agree to come down from the five dinars which he 
asked for it. We argued and argued, when al-Mahdi sent 
Yiruz after us. We explained what had happened, he went to 
him and reported, and he told him to go, and give orders to pay 
the man what he asks, because that day a messenger in search 
of him was coming to Damascus. So we bought the dog, and 
went on, traveUing the whole of that day, and of the next, and 
arriving in Tiberias on the third ®. We found the local dA'l wait- 
ing for us on the road. When he saw al-Mah(K, he approached 
and said that he had received by carrier-pigeon the news from 


1 This, of comae, is a summary of events, which were spread over 
several months. 

^ The timing is fairly correct, for forced marches ; the (^tonce, .by 
motor road at present, is about 80 miles. 
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the Damascus da‘*, [112] informing him, that a messenger came 
from Baghdad the same day on which we left, bringing to the 
governor of the city orders to arrest us. The asked al-Mahdi 
not to enter the town in order not to be recognised. So we 
continuod our journey without stopping in Tiberias, and arrived 
in Bamla, putting up with the governor (‘amil), who was a 
devout follower (ma'hhiidh '(day-M) of al-Mahdl. He did not 
know, out of joy at seeing al-Mahdi, how to serve hiin. He 
prostrated himself before him, and kissed his hands and feet. 

I remember, — narrates Ja'far, — that I was waiting on 
al-Mahdi, together withTayyib and Abu Ya'qub at the table, 
at which al-Mahdi, the governor, al-QS’im, and Firflz were 
taking their food, when there entered a messenger, the same who 
had been sent to Damascus, carrying orders from Baghdad 
about our arrest, accompanied by the name and desoviptioii of 
the appearance of al-Mahch. The governor read the . orders, 
and handed the paper to him. When the Imam road ft also, 
the governor knelt before him, crying and kissing his feet, and 
al-Mahdl said to him: “Keep quiet, do not ory. He, in whose 
hands my life is, will never permit them to catch us. Vdrily 
we, — I and my son, — shall catch their heads by the hair, and 
nay horses will trample on the stomachs of the sons of ‘Abbas. 
Do not be afraid that an3dihiug that thou fearest wUl happen 
with me”. 

So the governor of Ramla wrote to the governor of Damascus 
in reply to his letter that no man answering the description 
had been seen, and it was not known whether he had already 
passed the town. In cose he had not yet passed, watch would 
be kept for him on all roads. 

Then al-Mahdl renewed the oath of allegiance of the governor, 
and spent in his house the remainder of that day; and the night. 
On that night there was a shower of shooting stars, so al-Mahdi, 
the governor, al-Q5.’lm, and many other people ascended the roof 
of the house to look at the phenomenon. The town was 
with the' shouts of the people, and their invocations of God. 
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Ja'fai' adds; according to jny cfdculations, this happened in 289/ 

902, a-pparently in the hionth of Rajah (= June- July). And I 
saw that al-Mahdi pressed withhis hand the hand of the governor. 

'And, he said to him that this phenomenon was a testimony of his 
' high mission, and one of the signs of his success 

Then al-Mahdl summoned Muhammad b. ' Aaiza, mentioned 
aboye, and said to him: “We start to-morrow, with the blessing 
and help of God. And thou must go back to Salamiyya, collect- 
ing as large a crowd of low class people as possible, taking a spade 
fn hand, and distributing to them as many spades and pickaxes 
as- possible. Then start abusing me in the vilest possible way, 
asoiibing to me aU sorts of disgusting acts. Stir up the crowd 
to destroy my palace. If thou sueoeedest in this, malm them pull 
the building down upon the pond wliich is at its foot, so that no 
trace of it may remain, and it would completely disappear. 
[ 113 ] And if this is successful, lead them to the date tree which 
grows ai the gate of the town, and make them out it down, say- 
ing that under it the oath of allegiance used to be taken (from 
followers). After having achieved all this, stay there until there 
comes my order to rejoin me, at the time when thy arrival is 
needed. ® 

Ja'far explains that the reason for this was that the Imam * 
had dug a tank, strongly built, which was filled Avith valuables, 
and then closed it in. Over it was built another tanlc, of the 
same, size, and filled with water; it was kept full the whole year. 
The Imam himself mostly sat near it. And with regard to the 
cutting of the date tree the reason was this: goods were usually 
brought to the Imam at night, in order to be delivered to him 

* Apparently this phenomenon (probably the periodical re-appearaneo 
of the Leonidas) firmly associated itself in the memoiy of the old slave 
with the events of the flight. Therefore it would be extremely interesting 
if an astronomer oould find loisure to calculate the dates in or about 002 
on which shooting stars would have been visible in Palestine, — this 
would be of great help in our search for reliable dates. 

* This detail may indicate that al-Hahd! reaJly started for Egypt 
after the “Qarmatians ” had. slaughtered his relatives, in the beg. of 291/ 

903. 

Again apparently the guardian of al-HahdI. 

13 
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(through the underground passage). But the men who accom- 
panied (the caravan) once missed the entrance, and approached 
the gate o£ the town. As they were a&aid that the dawn was 
near, they buried the goods under the date tree wliich was 
grooving near the city gate, or near the city wall, — • I (the com- 
piler) cannot remember correctly. 

We .started from Bamla — Ja'far continues his narrative^ 
— for Egypt, where we were met by dd‘l Abu ‘ Alt, who was resid- 
ing and preaching there, having increased the number of as- 
sistant dd‘ls of the Imam under him. Firuz, who had converted 
him and trained him, married his daughter, Umm Abi’l-Iluaayn, 
to his son. Before entering Migr, al-Mahdi ordered him not to 
accommodate him in his own house, or in the house of any one 
who was known as being connected with the organisation, but 
to arrange for him a place with a, trusted (ontsidor) . Accordingly, 
Abu ‘Ah settled al-Mahdl with a certain Ihn ‘Ayyflsh 2. And 
we did not stay long before a messenger arrived with the orders 
about our arrest. The governor sent for Ibn ‘ Ayyash, informed 
him about the arrival of the messenger, and read to him the 
letter. Ibn ‘Ayyash replied that the person who was staying 
with him, by God, was not suspicious in any way. He was a 
nobleman, a Hasbimite, an important merchant, loiown by his 
leamiug, piety and wealth. And with regard to the man who 
was sought for, news had come that he had left for the Yemen 
long before the messenger arrived. The governor believed 
what Ibn ‘Ayyash said about his guest, but said to him that it 
was absolutely necessary to arrest one of the servants of al-Mahdl, 
and subject him to tortures, out of fear of secret reporters (to 
the central government). But otherwise he and his guest were 
free to do what they liked. Ja‘far adds that he was the servant 


1 According to the latm-, 108 (of. above, p. 87). ol-Mahdl stayed at 
Ramla for nearly two years. It is quite possible that some sort of cfttifnsinT * 
ov6r the ruunea of fch© towns is responsible for this discrepancy of informa- 
tion. ^ 

® In F. uniformly: Ibn ‘ Ayyas. 
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of al-Mahdi who was arrested, tortured, suspended, and Hglitly 
flogged, by light strokes, which caused him no harm. [ 114 ] 

Before my arrest al-Mahdi summoned me, and said that I 
shoidd not feel offended at being selected to be handed to the 
authorities for tortures. His intentions were to send me back 
to Salamiyya to unearth two “water-pots” (with treasure), 
which I had buried by his order, and about the location of which 
the other servants did not know. And al-Mahdi instructed me 
that when interrogated, I should say that I was a free man, 
employed by his master for a certain salary, and that there was 
no cause for interrogation, and that I had served him for a 
short time only, and now wanted to abandon to him the balance 
of my pay, and to return to my own place. 

AH was done according to his instructions, and when the 
governor released me, I visited al-Mahdi at night, and ho ordered 
me to start next morning, not to deviate from the road until I 
arrive in Salamiyya, and to dig up the treasure. Then I was to 
buy some loads of cotton, hide the treasure in them, and hurry 
baok. He told me to be careful not to show myself to any one 
in Salamiyya, except Muhammad b. ‘Aziza, his son, known 
as Abu’l-Layth, and Hasan, son of my sister. He promised to 
await me in Tripoli in the Maghrib, from where he would not 
move until he saw me. 

So far we had no doubt that we were going to the Yemen ; 
al-Mahdi never revealed his real intention of going to the Maghrib 
until that night. This appeared utterly disappointing to all 
who accompanied him, and every one hated even the mention 
of the Maghrib. But of all of us Firuz felt the disappointment 
the most. In the morning, — continues Ja'far, — I left, as 
ordered, for Salamiyya. The trial I had in Egypt was the first 
painful experience of its kind for me; but for it I would not 
have passed through the other one, in Sijilmasa, safely. 

When Kruz became quite certain that al-Mahdi really 
intended to go to the Maghrib, his devotion disappeared, and he 
decided to deceive the Imam. As mentioned above, he had 
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married his daughter to Abu ‘Ali, the ta'l of Egypt i. The 
latter had a son, Muhammad Abu’l-Husayn b. Abi ‘All, who, 
serving under al-Mahdi, al-Qa’inr, al-Mansfir and al-Mu*izz, 
attained a high rank, and (ultimately) became the chief d&'l. 
This Abu ‘All, the dd‘i, insistently prayed al-Mahdl to take him 
with hhnaolf to the Maghrib, so that he should not part from the 
Imam; but al-Mahdi would not consent to this, and ordered hmi 
to remain in Egypt, until the time came when he would be able 
to come to him, — to hia great sorrow and disappointment. 

When al-Mahdi left Egypt, Eii’uz deserted him on the eve 
of his departure, fleeing to the Yemen. (Later on) al-Mahdi 
used to say that -he had seen [115] two extraordinary devotees : 
one of them was very much aggrieved by separation from him, 
and the other by remaining in his presence.^ 

Eiruz reached the' Yemen, .arriving in the place of the local 
d&% a man from Kufa, called Abu’l-Qfiflim b. Earah, surnamed 
Man^ura’l-Yaman, of a noble Shi'ite family (bayt taahayyu^). 
He had come ih touch with the Imam ® through Eirflz. So, 
when the latter reached him, he met him with the great honour 
and veneration to which he was entitled on account of his 
position with the Imam *■ He went out of the door of his house 
to meet him, caused him to he seated there, and waited on him 
until Kruz had given him the permission to sit (in his presence). 
Uruz told him that the Imam had sent him as a messenger to 
inform him that he, al-Mahdi, was going to invade Egypt with 
the troops of the Maghrib, and was going to write to the Yamanite 
da‘% to join him there with the troops of al-Yaman. The Mi 
Abu’l-QSsim, certainly, took all this for truth. 

Itruz no doubt understood what he was doing, and that the 
Imam would certainly write to the dff% about his treason, and 

^ It is stated on the preceding page that he married his daughter 
to the son of Abu ■‘Ali. • 

* Cf. above, p. 62. 

3 A puzzling statement: was he converted by Elruz! Or did he 
enter the religious servioe through him 7 Or was he promoted 7 Host 
probably even here “the Imam” referred to is the guardian of al-MahdI. 

* Here "the Imam" obviously refers to al-MahdI. 
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give him orders to take the necessary steps. He bribed a young 
servant of Abu’l-Qasim, by offering him much more than he re- 
ceived from his master, so that the servant became his spy in the 
house of the da'%. He was instructed to report about everything 
that was going on there, sending him word at any time of the 
day or night. And the spy used to report everything. Then 
came the letter of al-Mahdi, together with another from Abu 
‘All, the son-in-law of Firuz, inlbrmiug him of the exploits of 
the latter, with al-Mahdl’s ordera for his execution. When the 
letter came, the spy immediately informed Firiiz, and he fled 
at once. When the Ml, sent for him, nobody knew where 
he had gone. The drVl searched for him everywhere until he 
found that Firuz had joined ‘ Ali b. al-Fadl al-Jasmhani i, stii’ring 
him up to rebellion and treason. The Ml Abu’l-Qasim, learning 
of all this, and of the efforts of Firuz to proclaim himself an 
Imam, helped by the shaykh and the people of that plaoo, 
attacked them with a force, and, after a long struggle, ulti- 
mately suppressed them, and executed both of them. 

.(Returning to the story of al-Mahdi) Ja'far narrates tliat 
while he was traveUiug with a caravan between Egypt and 
Tahuna, the party was attacked by the Berbers, who looted 
the caravan, taking away some portion of the baggage of the 
Imam, who lost his books which contained “numerous revela- 
tions ” . This last ohcumstance grieved him much more than the 
loss of all other things. But God returned these books to bhu, 
and they were recovered during the first campaign of al-Qa’im 
against Egypt.® [116] 

When al-Mahdi reached Tripoli, all the people who travelled 
by the caravan dispersed, except for Tayyib and al-Qalnaman. 
He sent Muhammad b. Ahmad, the brother of Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah 


r Cf. p. 226, and TeKts, p. 40, the events as narrated in the Iftitd- 
Im’d-da'wa. 

i This may imply oertaia sacred books. They are also mentioned in 
the (Texts, p. 41), from where apparently this information 

is taken (cf. also latitar, 106). Of. p. 226 sq. 
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(the dd‘i m the Katfima territory), to Qayrawan, together with 
the K.atania tribesmen who were sent to the Imam to Salamiyya 
His mission was to get through with these men to his brother, 
and inform him of the arrival of al-MahdI. Abii’l- AbbSs 
Muhammad b, Ahmad safely reached Qayrawan. It was the 
intention of al-Mahdl to go to the Katama territory to join Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah. But when Abu’l-‘ Abbas reached QayrawSn, he 
found that Ziyadatu’l-lah, the ruler of the Maghrib 2 , had already 
received orders to arre.at al-Mahdi, accompanied by a description 
of his appearance, and the information that they had missed 
him in Egypt. He was instructed to make a search for him. 
Some people, who travelled by the .same caravan, informed the 
authorities that the man who was searched for had remained in 
Tripoli, but Ahu’l-* Abbas Muhammad b. Ahmad was one of his 
associates. The latter tried to take shelter somewhere, Init did 
not succeed in this, finding no one whom he know, and in whom 
he ooidd trust and confide. So he was ultimately arrested, and 
tried. He denied all connection with al-Malidi, insisting that he 
was an ordinary merchant. He was, nevertheless, imprisoned, 
land the news about this reached al-Mahdi. 

I met al-Mah(fi, — Ja'far continues his narrative, — after 
my return with the treasure for which he had sent me, and soon 
after this a caravan was formed, with the intention of travelling 
to .Sijilmasa via Qastfiiyya. He thanked God for my safe 
return, and for being able to regain his treasure. Thus, al-Mahdi 
started with this caravan, taking us with him as servants, to 
iSamata (?) * in the Qastiliyya province. We stopped in the 
town of Tuzar, remauxing in it for a few days in order to celebrate 
the holiday, and on the 'td day we started for Sijilmasa. 

I This is an extremely interesting reference. Unfortimately for us, 
no further information is given about them. It seems that they played 
no part in al-MahdX’s experiences in ^Sijilmasa, and his lelease from 
captivity. Cf. p. 228, obviously the soixroe of this information. 

* The last ruler of the Aghlabid dynasty (184-296/800-800), whose 
full name was Ziy5datu’l-lfth III b. ‘AbcVi’l-lRh b. TbrRhlm b. Ahmad 
(290-296/903-909). 

® InP. — Ismata. 
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I remember, — narrates Ja'far, — that while we were resting 
there, al-Mahdl told me onoe to go and find for him a small fat 
lamb, and, if found, to buy it, roast it, and serve it to him. I 
went to look for it, and a local inhabitant offered me one, in- 
viting me to come to his house. I went with him, and he took 
me into his house where I found a hairy dog on a strong chain, 
with reddened eyes (ready to attack). The owner said to me 
that it was then two months that he had been feeding it with 
dates. He kept it chained so that it could not move, — its skin 
had become tight on it because of the great amount of fat. It 
appears that the local people eat dogs, applying to them the 
name of lambs. So the dog jumped upon me on its oliain, — a, 
dog fearsome as a lion when it attacks. 1 was sure that it 
would break the chain, tearing my .stomach. So I fled for all 
that I was worth, out of the house, despairing of my life, while 
the owner wtis shouting (to return), but I did not dare to do this . 
I felt terror stricken [117] until I entered the house of al-Mahdi 
half mad, with hands on my heart. When he saw me much 
frightened, with pale face, he asked me, who was chasing me. 

I replied: “My lord, curse be upon the people of this town!” 
And I told him how T had gone in search of what he ordered me 
to get, and what happened as a result of this, — the whole story. 
And while I was telling my story, he, and my lord al-Qa’ira 
never ceased laughing, and consoling me until I became quiet. 

A day or two later al-Mahdi ordered me to bring lum a 
barber, instructing me to get one who was a stranger in the 
town. So, I went, and by chance met a barber, in whose ap- 
pearance there were traces of a journey. I asked him whether 
he was a stranger, and he said yes. I asked him when he entered 
the town, and he said that he had arrived two days ago. I took 
him with me, brought him to the house, and told al-Mahdi that 
he was a stranger. When the Imam saw him, he asked his name, 
his place of origin, and whether he was a freeman, or a slave. 
It was his habit that when seeing a man for the first time, he 
would first ask the name and the birthplace of the man before 
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starting a conversation and acquaintance with. him. So, when 
lie asked the barber his usual questions, he said that he was a 
native of Ifriqiyya, from Qayrawan, that he had left his native 
place a long time ago, spending his time in the Katama territory, 
from whence he had arrived in this town. The Imam asked 
liim, how he could enter the Katama districts, and stay there, 
while, as people said, there was so much excitement, and the 
country was ruled by the heretics. To this the barber replied 
that, by God, there was no more righteous administration than 
in the Katama territory. Al-Mahdi remarked that this was 
contrary to what was everywhere narrated about the rule of a 
- stranger ^ who had installed himself there. The people said 
that he had seduced them into heresy, making lawful to them 
their daughters and sisters, or permitting them not to fast or 
offer prayers. To this the barber replied: “By God, beside of 
whom there is no other deity, — there is notliing bice this in 
reality, arid there is no other true religion hi the world except 
that which is preached by that man in the Katama country”. 
The Imam asked, what made him so pleased with the rule of the 
man, whom he praised so much while nobody would endorse 
this view. The barber narrated that he had a partner, whom 
he persuaded to come with him to the town of Satlq, and work 
there for a month . “We shared oux earnings which God gave us. 
We went to Satiq, and when we wanted to enter it, through the 
gate, we were stopped and told that cairying aims was pro- 
hibited in the town. We pleaded the impossibility of leaving 
our arms outside as we did not know any one who would keep 
these. But the guards told us simply to leave our arms near the 
city walls. We asked as to how we should simply throw these 
away, and were assured that we need not be afraid about their 
safety. So we left them, and entered the town, and stayed long 
there, [118] because it was difficult for us to leave it after we 
had settled there. And we remained there a mouth. But when 


' May also mean: a Sharijite. 
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we left, we found our arms quite safe, nothing missing in them. 
This is, 0 my lord, the way of life, established by that person 
whom rumours accuse of heresy and athesim.” Ja'far adds; 
“And I saw that the face of al-Mahdi was shining (with delight) 
When the barber finished his work, al-Mahdi ordered him to be- 
paid handsomely, and dismissed him. 

And on another occasion, — continues Ja'far, — I went out 
in order to buy aubergines (brinjal), and could not find good ones 
except in the shop of a man who proved to be the greatest villain 
that I have ever seen. He kept me bargaining for a couple of 
hours, and when I ultimately bought from him what I needed, 
I- began to count out the money to Imu. But whatever coin I 
gave him, he would return it, saying that this was base and that 
was worn. He was merely trying to annoy me, and I only 
realised this after a time. When he saw that I had understood 
Ills trick, he jumped at me, and began to shout, colleoting a 
crowd, and calling me a rafi4l (heretic). He scratched my cheeks, 
hit my sides, struck me in the face, and I had a considerable 
struggle to get rid of him. Much later on, adds Ja'far, when I 
arrived to Ifriqiyya after it was conquered by al-Mahdi, it was 
once reported that a certain man in Qastiliyya, seizuig the 
opportunity of the flight of its ruler, Ziyadatu’l-lah, had 
collected around him a band, and occupied the town. And the 
Imam sent a governor to that town, who arrested the rebel, and 
sent him to al-Mahdi, to Raqqada. When the rebel was brought, 
the Imam said to mo: “Come out, and ask him what made bun 
to rise in rebellion ? ” I went out to see him, and, to my surprise, 
I saw before me the man who had sold me the aubergines 1 I 
returned to al-Mahdi, and reported this to him. He smiled, 
and said: “Praise be to God who has delivered him to thy 
revenge 1 Go and behead him, the curse of God be upon him 1 *’ — 
And I went to the Qayrawan gate, taking him with me, and then 
beheaded him, and crucified him. 

So, — continuing the original narrative, — we spent a few 
days in Tuzar before the ‘id, and left after offering our prayers 
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■on that day. We asked al-Mahdi to stay longer, so as to spend 
the holiday, and leave on the second day, but he did not agree. 
The leader and all other people in the caravan tried to do their 
best to help him, because the leader praised him and his gene- 
rosity very much. Then al-Mahdi went with the guide and the 
■caravan, in response to what was his duty in his high Mission. 
We went across the desert directly to SijUmasa, becoming 
exceedingly tired on that day, because al-Mahdi did not give 
permission to the guide to call a halt. Every one was suffering 
immensely from fatigue, and reproached the guide. But the 
latter told all that if [119] Abu Muhammad (i.e. al-Mahdi) 
so commanded him, he would not give orders to camp even so 
long as they had not reached Sijilmasa, so as not to disobey him . 
So, we marched on until night, and when we camped, the Imam 
said to us: "To-day a messenger with orders for our arrest has 
arrived in Tfizar”. And so it had really happened. 

Then al-Mahdi asked the guide as to how much they had 
done that day; and the man answered that they had travelled 
four stages. (Next day) we also did not halt until we reached 
Sijilmasa. The governor of that place was Alisa' b. Midrar, a 
Berber. 

Before entermg Sijilmasa, al-Mahdi met a man, of decent 
appearance and manners, who had a son with him, and was 
travelling on account of some trade affairs. When they were 
riding together, al-Mahdi asked him about his name, place of 
origin, etc., and he replied that he was a Muttalibi i, from 
Qayrawan. Al-Mahdi was carrying on a conversation with him, 
and became friendly with him, and liked him, finding him to be 
■a Shiite by persuasion. He oarefuUy examined him, and, being 
satisfied with his beliefs, he accepted him as one of his followers 
{akhadha ‘alay-M). When we arrived in Sijfrmasa, we rented a 
good house for al-Mahdi from a man called Abu Habasha. 


1 Apparently the same xierson as mentioned in the Istitar (100) under 
the name of Abu’l-Qasim ibn Hassan. Cf. above, p. 182. 
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Says Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Yamanl; Tahu’, the 
■cashier of the treasury, when by chance the subject of al-Mahdi’s 
arrival in Sijilmasa was touched upon in his presence, narrated 
to me the story which he heard from ‘Alush, the trainer: “We 
were in the stables in Mansuriyya — said he, — “when suddenly 
there entered al-Mu‘izz li-dmi'l-lSh, who was suflFering from 
■dif&culty in breathing, caused by intense heat. He sat in a cool 
space, in which there was much air, looking at the horses in 
the stables. After he had rested for some time, there entered 
Ja'far the Chamberlain; al-Mu‘izz asked him, what had happened 
that he came out at such an imusual hour ? He replied that it 
was reported to him that Mawla-na the Imam had gone out of 
the private part of the palace to the stables, and he knew that 
this the Imam would not do at this time of the day except on 
account of his suffering from suffocation. So he had come to 
distract and console him. The Imam said that he had really 
•come out on account of the heat, to find a refuge in a spacious 
and airy place such as his stables, and to enjoy the sight of his 
horses. 

Then Ja‘far asked permission to relate to him an extoa- 
■ordinary occasion of which he himself was a witness, while 
■staying with al-Mahdi in Sijilmasa, so that while listening to it, 
the Imam might feel less his sufferings from the heat. The 
Imam gave him permission, and he said: “We lived in SijUmaBa 
in the house known as the house of Abu Habasha, and near it 
there was a garden, which was entered through a door in the 
house. On an extremely hot summer day, just such as this one, 
al-Mahdi [120] was feeling great discomfort. He ordered us to 
•open the door of the garden, and to spread a carpet in an airy 
place, so that he might sit in the extreme heat of that day. We 
■opened the door of the garden, searched for a suitable place, and 
found a huge tree under which was a large shaded place. We 
spread for him a carpet there, and he came with al-Qa’im, and 


’ A suburban “eantonment” near Qn.yrawSn, built by al-Maiisur. 
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both sat mider the tree. Qa’im went later on for a walk in the 
garden, aooompanied by some servants, and by chance came 
across a stream in which there was a very little water. So he 
sat down by its side, washed his hands and face, and put his feet 
into the water. And no sooner had he put his feet into the 
stream than water began to flow in it, rapidly increasing in 
volume. The gardener, who saw this, suddenly started shouting : 
“ by God, the Mahdi is before me I” Al-Mahdl gave orders to look 
who was shouting there, and to bring the man before him. W© 
all rushed to the gardener, and brought him to the Imam, making 
him cease shouting. Al-Mahdi asked him, why should he so- 
foolishly expose them to a mortal danger ? How did he find that 
he is the Mahdi ? Is he not a spy to watch them ? — To this the 
gardener replied that in his garden there was a spring, in which 
there vras almost no water. And it was predicted from anti- 
quity that its water would not run again until the Mahdi entered 
the garden and put his feet into the stream, he himself, or his 
son '‘And to-day I saw Avith my own eyes what was thus 
predicted”. 

Al-Mahdi told him that if he saw this, he should keep quiet, 
and not risk their lives foolishly. “No, by God”, — replied the 
gardener, — “if I could conceal thee, my lord, in my body, 
and cover thee with my eyelids, — verily I would do this ! But 
I have to ask thee for something”. And when al-Mahdi asked 
him what it was, he said that the garden belonged to his father 
and grandfather, who inherited it from thefr ancestors. But 
recently Alisa' b. Midrar (the governor of Sijilmasa) had seized it 
from his family, leaving them to work in it as paid labourers. 
As he was certain that al-Mahifr would win the authority, he 
asked to return this garden to him. This was promised by al- 
-Mahdl, and the man was dismissed with good presents and the 
order to keep silence about what he had seen. The man really 
kept silence to the day of al-Mahdi’s triumph, after the arrival 

^ Cf. above, p. 50 sq. The last words are an ob-vious after-thought 
of the compiler. 
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of the troops of Abfi ‘Abdi’l-lah, a large force ■which defeated 
the governor, — the events which are narrated later on in this 
book. He came to the camp of Abh ‘Abdi’l-lah, and was 
staying in the tents which were prepared for him, and for the 
ceremony of the taking of the oath of allegiance from, the mem- 
bers of the Katama tribe, — arranged as described later on in 
these pages, — after the flight of Alisa' b. Midrar. And here was 
our gardener, standing near the door of the tent, [121] and 
shouting at the top of his voioe; “Here is God and Imam al- 
-Mahdll”. On hearing this, al-Mahdi at once recognised his 
voice, and told me to come out, give him some present, and 
arrange about the return of the garden to him, adding to it 
the gardens that adjoined it”. 

Al-Mu‘izz li-dlni’l-lah, hearing this, expressed his admiration. 
He hked the story very much, and always remembered it after- 
wards. 

In Sijilmasa, — Ja'far continues his original story, — al- 
-Mahdl became very friendly -Huth the Muftalibite, speaking 
often to him, inviting hiTn to meals, and confiding to him 
various things. When ho had finished his trade affairs in the 
town, he came to say good bye to al-Mahdi before returning to 
his native Qayrawan. Al-Mahdi said to him that he would not 
let him go at suoh a time, if he did not know how great dangers 
were ahead for his followers and servants, and generally for 
every one who know him, and whom he knew. And, under the 
eiroumstances as they were, he advised him to go, with the help 
of God; and when he heard that the dd'i of the Katama territory 
had conquered the province of IMqiyya, seized QayrawSn, and 
entered the to'wn of Baqqada, he was to go to him, and convey 
to the da'i his, al-Mahdi’s greetings, and introduce himself to 
him. ' The Imam promised to ■write to the dd'? about him, and 
give necessary instructions. And if he saw that 'the dd'i intended 
to move towards Sijilmasa, he should come ■with him, sending 
his son 'with the dd'f. This son was a youth at that ■time, who 
had just got his moustache. 
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Ja'far continues; — “The purpose of sending the Muttalibite 
to Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-ShI‘I was al-Mahdi’s desire to have him 
there for his own identification, because the had never 
personally met the Imam. His own story runs as follows: he 
was a living near the of Kufa, Abu ‘All, with his 
brother Abii’l-' Abbas Muhammad. His full name was Abu 
‘Abdi’I-lah Husayn b. Alimad b. Zakariya. His brother Abu’l- 
Abbas was elder than he; both were Shi'ites by persuasion. 
When they learnt about the transfer of Abu ‘ Ali to Egypt, they 
applied to the father-hi-law of the latter, Firuz, and both were 
received with honour (into the sect), for then- piety and strong 
Shi‘ite feelings. They never saw the Imam (before that), and 
never came into his presence, hiruz asked the Imam about 
them, after the latter had accepted them {ahhadha ‘alay~himd)r 
and had given them tuition and instruction in theology, suggesting 
to the Imam that AbQ ‘Abdi’l-lah should be sent to Egypt, and 
thence to the M'l Aba’I-Qasim in the Yemen, as an assistant in 
his propaganda. His brother Abu’l-‘ Abbas should be sent to the 
resident {qa’im) in Egypt i, together with Abu ‘All who was sent 
as a dd’i there. The Imam accepted his suggestions, and sanc- 
tioned these appointments. Therefore Abu ‘Abdi’I-lah was sent 
from Egypt to the Yemen, and his brother remained in Egypt, 
with Abu ‘Ali. Abii ‘Abdi’I-lah did not stay long in the Yemen, 
because Abu’l-Qasim did not need his services. Thus his ex- 
pectations of a distinguished career came to an end, when [122| 
the Imam wrote to Abu’l-Qasim, ordering him to send him back 
to Egypt. But when he came to Melclca, he came across a number 
of people belonging to the Katftma tribe (in Africa). He tra- 
velled to Egypt in their company, and then continued his 
joumej' to their country in the Maghrib, with the permission of 
the Imam, whom he, however, thus had no chance to see. 


1 Appareatly qS’im in this sense is used for the fyugjat. The referenoe 
is extremely interesting as implying the fact that by about the middle- 
of the third/uinth o. there wore already many IsmaiUs in Egypt, 
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His brother, Abii’l-' Abbas, served under Abu ‘Ail in Egypt, 
and was used for the purpose of conveying his correspondence 
Avith the Imam tlnough Kruz. He ultimately asked the latter, 
after a loirg period of service, to ask the Imam about his being 
taken into his personal service. The Imam granted his demand, 
accepting him “from behind a curtain" (i.e. without the right to 
appear before him personally?) But later on “the curtain” 
was lifted before him, and he saw the Imam, and also al-Mahdi 
with al-Qa’im, who was an infant at that time. 

To return to the uiterrupted story, — continues Ja’far, — 
the departui’e of the Muttalibite. He took his farewell of 
al'Mahdii and wont to Qayrawan. At that time al-Mahdi 
ordered me to buy a slave, originall}’^ a man from Damascus, who 
at that time had come to Si]'ilmasa. He was a handsome looking 
young man, and al-Mahdi named him Sandal He was the same 
man who fell in a battle, fighting under al-Qa’im in the Katama 
country during the rebellion of al-Mawatl, who rose in arms after 
the arrival of al-Mahdi at IlaqqSAa. He was a brave man, and 
God has given him the death of the warrior. 

Then al-Mahdi also ordered to me to buy another slave, a 
Greek 8, for the service to al-Qa’im, and I bought a Greek gold- 
smith, from a Sijfimasa woman. He was named Muslim. 

Verily, al-Mahdi foresaw what calamities were going to 
befall us, and for this reason he made arrangements in order 
to be properly served, with al-Qa’im (after we, his old servants, 
were imprisoned). 


^ It is a conjectural tranalatioa: it would be interesting to find a 
detailed explanation of the term. The implications of "the curtain” 
apparently refer to the I'evealing of the residence and person of the Imam. 
The next sentence also has inteiesting implioatione : here again "al-Imam” 
obviously is the guardian of al-Mehdi, who, most probably, as wo have 
seen above, died ca. 283/896. If so, it is obvious that Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah 
was already in the Maghrib by this time. 

^ As is loiown, slaves usually received the names of precious stones 
or flowers. 

® This may also imply that bo was a native of Asia Minor, or even 
Italy. 
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Whon we were arrested, al-Qa’im escaped from the house iu 
which al-Mahdi was staying, and settled in another house, and 
his father sent with him MusUm, the slave, to serve liim, and to 
keep him company. Sandal remained with al-Mahdi in the 
house which he occupied originally. 

. We were thrown into prison, — I, Tay 3 db, and Abu Ya‘(jub 
al-Qahi-aman. Al-Mahdi used every day to send Randal to 
bring him news about al-Qa’im and about ourselves, sending by 
him food for us. Both al-Mahdi and al-Qa’im wore sta 3 nng in 
their houses, hemg treated with respect, and feeling no need, — 
God had laid respectful fear of them in the heart of the local 
governor, and reverence in his soul. But, at the same time, 
he was extremely brutal to us, torturing us every day by flogging 
with whips. After some time Abu Ya'qub al-Qahraman was 
unable to endure it, and betrayed al-Mahdi. [123] 

And I remember, — continues Oa'far, — that on the day 
when he confessed, after we were brought back to the prison, 
I hit him with my fist and said to him: “0 thou, son of the 
nnciroumoised! Why hast thou made confession 1” And he 
replied: ‘‘Friend, the pain of the lashes made me do so.” 

Both my Mends made confession, after a few days of tor- 
ture, and were left in peace, while I was stUl tortured, because 
I refused to make the confession. It is true, Tayyib did not tell 
everything; he, nevertheless, when being flogged for a long time, 
shouted: ‘‘You, men, if all that people say about us is true in 
your opinion, kill us, and let m be free from the torture.” But 
I did not utter any treasonable word, and this made them 
furious. They flogged me with lashes, and struck sharpened 
sticks under my nails, in anger that I said nothing, and to make 
me confess. 

God by His mercy made me strong to endure all this. And, 
by God, I remember that I felt terrible thirst one day while in 
the prison. The water easier, who usually supplied us with 
water, failed to bring it on that day. So I called the warder 
of the prison, beseeching him to give me to drink, nearly a 
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hundred times. His only answer after all this was to throw 
a stone at me, breaking my teeth; so 1 had to drink the blood 
streaming from my mouth. In their cruelty, they placed us in 
the prison, latrine, and, as there was not much room in it, we 
had when sleeping to put our fe,ces upon the stones on which 
people place their feet. But God relieved us from all this, at 
last. 

In 296/908-909 Abii ‘Abdi’l-lah conquered Ifriqiyya, and 
remained there for about three months to set the administrative 
machinery in motion. Then he marched towards Sijilmasa, to 
relieve al-Mahdi. He appointed as the governors of the province 
Abu Zaki Tamara b. Mu'arik al-AsjSni, or an-Na’ili, and his 
own brother, Abfi’l-' Abbas Muhammad b. Ahmad. 

Ja'far b. ‘Ubayd arrived with the ladies of the family 
of al-Mahdi, either shortly before, or soon after the latter occupied 
Raqqada. The humble slave of the Imams, the compiler of the 
book, feels doubt on this point, because much time has elapsed 
since he heard this story. 

Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, — continues Ja’far, — marched at the head 
of a laa^ge army towards Sijilraasa, accompanied by Abu’l- 
-Qasim al-Muttahbl. He had already received letters of al-Mahdi 
in which he recommended the Muttalibite to him, ordering to 
protect and take care of him, to treat him well, and exempt 
him from the ‘whr tax, and from all duties and taxes on his 
goods. He was to regard the father and the son as occupying 
a high rank, treating them with respect and distinction, attaching 
them to his staff, and he' was to bring with him the son when 
marching to Sijilmasa, recommending his father, who remained 
in Ifinqiyya, to the governor in the same way as ordered by al- 
-Mahdi. [124] Accordingly, Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah brought with him 
to Sijilmasa Abu’l-Qasim b. al-MuttalibI, acting as ordered by 
al-Mahdi. 

On reaching the town, he besieged it, and sent an ultimatum 
to the governor, Ahsa' b. Midrax, demanding the release of al- 

14 
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-jVTahdii. He promised to spare the town, if his demands were 
complied with. But the governor in the first instance refused 
the demand of Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, and attacked him. Then the 
M'l started hostile actions, and encircled the town with his 
troops, after a fierce fight. 

Realising his helplessness to resist, the governor summoned 
his assistants to confer, and discuss the situation. Some of his 
advisers recommended to him the execution of all suspects who 
were arrested; if they were associates of the insurgents, this 
would split then- unity, shatter their religious beliefs, and render 
false their dogmas. Another party advocated a friendly settle- 
ment, urging the governor to comply with the request of the 
enemy. As they pointed out, the insurgents only demanded the 
surrender of the prisoners, — if these really were the people whom 
they wanted. If their demand was satisfied, they would not ask 
for anything more, seeing this friendly attitude towards them. 

There was also in the toAvn,— says Ja‘far, — a man under 
suspicion of complioity in the same thing (i.e. the Ismaili propa- 
ganda),— a merchant, Ibn BistUrn by name. The fact was that 
other merchants envied his Avealth, and disUked him for his 
base mentality, planning to get rid of him, and ruin him. They 
came to Alisa', and persuaded him that the enemy did not 
demand the men who were being tortured, but this Ibn Bistam. 
The latter Avas summoned, and this turned the suspicions of the 
governor from us, and our tortures were suspended. 

But let us return to the deliberations of the governor’s 
council. Some of his advisers, on Avhose opinion he usually 
relied, — and their suggestions carried the day,-:— argued that, 
being surroimded on all sides, they could not continue resistance. 
If the prisoners Avere killed, then the assailants would surely 
slaughter all the defenders. Therefore the best course would 
be to release the suspects, and send them out to the insurgents, 
one by one. When the enemy saw the man whom they expected, 

^ Cf. the Texts, pp. 31-33, and 44-48, the version given in the 
Sharhu’l-akhbSr, and the IftUaljM'd-da'wa. 
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they would busy themselves with him, turning then- attention 
from the governor and his force, who would have an opportunity 
to escape. Besides, after getting the people whom the besiegers 
demanded, they would be unable to plan anythmg except for a 
hurried withdrawal to Ifriqiyya, fearing lest Ziyadatu’l-lah b. 
al-Aghlab, who had fled before them, might return there, on 
receiving the news that they had gone to Sijilmasa; and, collecting 
his Arabs, while they were far away, might re-install himself 
there, making things difiScult for the insmgents. And when 
they departed, carrying with them their man, the governor and 
the force might return to the town. [125] 

So it was ultimately decided to send out Ibn Bistam, the 
merchant, whom other merchants had slandered to the governor. 
He was sent out to Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah. When the latter saw him 
approaching, he dismounted from his horse, thinking that this 
was al-Mahdi. And Ibn Biapm also dismounted, out of respect 
for Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah. On seeing this, the latter mounted again, 
and did not pay any more attention to him. He then summoned 
Abii’l-Qasim, the son of al-MuttalibT (mentioned above), and 
ordered him to remain in attendance at his side, because that 
Was why the Imam had sent him. If Abu’l-Qasim had been 
with him from the beginning, he would have never dismounted 
to greet an ordinary man. 

Tliis happened, — adds Ja'far, — because Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah 
had never seen al-Mahdi personally, and could not recognise him, 
as mentioned above. He came to A&ica being sent by Abu’l- 
-QSsim, the da’l of the Yemen, who also sent with him a certam 
Ibn Abi Malahif, a Yamanite. He met some Katama tribesmen 
in Mekka, travelled with them to Egypt, and, after many ad- 
ventures, came to the Maghrib. It would be too long to relate 
all this here. The story is narrated by QftiM an-Nu‘man b- 
Muliammad in the book compiled by him about the origin of the 
Patimid empire i. 


J- This is the IJUta7iu’d-da' wa. The most interesting implication is 
that the original Sira of Ibn ^awshab, from which extracts are preserved 
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Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah remained in the Katama country until 
his dream was fulfilled, — he saw al-Mahdl whom he had never 
seen before with his own eyes. It was for this purpose that 
al-Mahdi commanded him to bring with him the son of al- 
-MuttaUbi who might show him the Imam whom he had had the 
chance to see while with his father in SijilmSaa where he swore 
aUegianoe to the Imam. 

But let us return to the story of Ibn Bistam and al-Mahdi. 
When Ibn Bistam dismounted, he stopped at the feet of the 
horse of Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah, congratulating him on the victory, and 
bringing him the news that al-Mahdi was safe, with al-Qa’im. 

When the population of SijilmSsa with their governor saAv 
that their enemy paid no attention to Ibn Bistam, their sorrow 
was great.. The governor then sent a bay horse to al-Mahdi, 
ordering him to ride out from the town to the enemy, if these 
people were his associates. Al-Mahdl, — narrates Ja'far, — rode 
out in the same dress in which he had remained in his house, — a 
Dabiqi dress, Yatbiib shirt, and broad turban, the tail of which 
he spread over his shoulders. On his feet were Arab sandals. 

When he emerged from (the gate of) Sijilmasa, and ap- 
proached the besiegers near enough for those who were waiting 
for him to be able to recognise him, the son of al-Muttalibi 
said to Abu ‘Abdi’l-lSih: “Here is the Lord, mine and thine, 
and the Lord of all peoples”., Abii ‘Abdi’l-lSh dismounted, and 
so did all his troops. Ho bowed, and the others bowed. He 
stepped forward, and his troops did the same, bowing as he was 
bowing, until he prostrated before the hoofs of al-Mahdi’s horse. 
Then he rose, and Idssed the stirrup [126] of the Imam, being 
unable to say anything under the influence of emotion. Then 
al-Mahdl raised his head with his own hand, and, bending to- 
wards him, said: “Be gladdened, Husayn, at this auspicious 
event.” But Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah burst .in tears, being unable to 


in the obviously was not known to the author. Thus, most 

probably, it was lost at on early period. 
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say anything, overcome by his feelings of awe before al-Mahdi, 
and his great joy. 

Then al-Mahdi, smiling, praising God, and thanking Hun, 
ordered Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah to give him his horse, — the grey one, 
which he was riding on that occasion. Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ran 
swift, took the reins of the horse from the hands of the servant, 
and personally led it up, brii^ig it beside the horse which 
al-Mahdi was riding. Then the Imam took liis foot from the 
stirrup, set it in the stirrup of Abu ‘Abdi’l- lab’s horse, and 
leapt upon it, turning its head towards the town. 

Ja'far said that about all these events he heard from Abu’l- 
■Qasim b. al-Muttahbi. He (certainly) could not ^vitneHs all this 
because at the time he was still in the prison. 

The people rushed to greet al-Mahdi, crowdmg rovmd him, 
and striving to have a glimpse of him, jubilant at seeing him. 
In the excitement of the moment Alisa' b. Midrar, with his 
associates, fled from the town under the noses of the troops, 
escaping towards the desert, in the direction of “SanhSja of the 
Unbelievers”, a province lying at the entrance to the Maghrib, 
originally called ‘‘^anhaja of the Muslims”, where Zayri and 
his son were hiding i. 

(When the report of the governor’s flight was received) al- 
-Mahdi ordered Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah to occupy the town. The 
dd‘i turned towards his troops, and said: — ‘‘Take it”. Before 
even he had finished his command, the troops rushed upon the 
town from all sides, and at once occupied it. They looted it, 
and broke into the prison, looting it also. We, — says Ja'far, — 
were also plundered together with the other prisoners. 

Al-Mahdi ordered Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah to search for al-Qa’im, 
and to send someone to release his servants from the prison, 
ordering them to point out his hiding place to the messengers. 

Ja‘far continues: — ‘‘When the prison was broken into, and 
we were plundered, we came out naked, roaming about the streets, 


1 The dynasty of Zayrids ruled in 302-64.S/072-1148, in Tunis. 
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and lanes. Tayyib. incidentally picked up an old white burnus, 
and we divided it between onrBelvee. Ascending the roof of 
a house, we three, — myself, Tayyib, and Abu Ya'qub al- 
-Qahraman, — saw the parties of the Katama horsemen who 
were moving up and down in the town. Later on we came 
to know that they were searching for us in the prison, and, not 
having found us there, were greatly upset at being unable to 
trace us, or recognise us. Thus they could not take us with 
themselves to the hiding place of al-Qa’im. 

Suddenly Tayyib said: — “By God, I do not think that 
these horsemen would move to and fro except in search of al- 
-Qa’im. I am sure he is not yet [127] with his father. Let me 
ask them.” So, when one of these parties approached us, we 
shouted to them: “Brothers, we are servants of our Lord al- 
-Mahdi, who were imprisoned and tortured. If Mawla-na 
al-Mahdl has not yet found his son, Abu’l-Qasim, and if it is he 
who sent you to search for him, we can show you his place. 
Take us with you, and we will point it out.” 

As soon as the Katamites heard this, they rushed towards 
us, gave us three cloaks and three turbans, seated us on their 
horses, and we went with them until we saw the door of the 
house in which al-Qa’im was hiding. We began to shout 
“Muslim ", or “ Sandal ”, but there was no reply. When al-Mahd! 
departed, on his ride out to Abu ‘Abdl’l-lfth, §andal had come to 
our prison to tell us about this. We told him to hurry to our 
lord Abu’l-Qasim (i.e. al-QS’im), to inform him, and to remain 
with him. He went, and both he and Muslim remained there 
on that day. 

We stood long before the door of the house, shoutmg for 
Muslim or §andal, but there was no reply. We began to feel 
afraid that the Katama men might suspect a fraud, and slaughter 
us on the spot. Then I and Tayyib began to shout : “ Our Lord, 
Abu’l-Qasim, open the door for us, and come out. We are thy 
slaves, with Katama tribesmen, thy friends. God has given a 
victory to our Lord al-Mahdi, fulfilling predictions and promises. 
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Our Lord al-Mahdi is searching for thee the Avhole day, never 
dismounting from his horse. Come out to us!” 

When al-Qa’im heard this, he, still doubting what Tayyib 
shouted, asked me: "Ja'far, is Tayjdb with thee?” — “Yes, 
Oh! Our Lord!” — shouted I, — “open the door”. But as soon 
as the Katama tribesmen heard his voice, they rushed to break 
the door, jumped upon the walls, broke into the house to him, 
and carried him out on their shoulders. They offered him the best 
horse that they had Avith them, and galloped with him to the 
camp, quite forgetting about ns, and leaving us in distress. 
There were three of us, at the beginning, and now there were 
five, — I, Tayyib, Abu Ya'qub, Muslim, and Sandal. We were 
discussing the situation, and what we should do. Some expressed 
the opinion that we should go to the camp. I opposed this, 
arguing that if we approached the camp, we could not be certain 
when near it that the tribesmen would not come out, suspecting 
us to be enemies. They do not understand well Arabic, do not 
know us, or realise that we are servants of al-Mahdi. Even if 
we tell this to them, they may disbelieve us, and kill us. The 
best plan will be to return to the house in which al-Mahdi used 
to reside. When he sees al-Qa’im safe, he will surely take steps 
to find us. And he surely will expect to find us in his house, 
guarding the property that was left by him there. [128] 

The Katama tribesmen pillaged the whole of the town, 
except for the houses in which al-Mahdi was residing, and the 
other in which al-Qa’im was hiding. Verily, God blinded them 
with regard to these two houses. Randal suggested we should 
carry the things found in al-Qa’im’s house to the house of al- 
-Mahdi, so that aU should be in one place. We did this, collecting 
everything in that house. 

When visiting us in the prison, Randal told us that before 
leaving the house, al-Mahdi had ordered him to put ever 3 rthing 
in the house into the cellars which it possessed, — clothes, 
carpets, various articles. He himself supervised the packing, 
to be sure that everything is done properly. And it was not 
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until everything was packed, and the entrances closed, that the 
messengers of the governor came, summoning him to go to Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah. 

We sat in the entrance porch of the house, while a great 
multitude of people sought refuge with us, the inliabitants of 
Sijilmasa, — men, women, children, wounded and sound, all 
clothed in rags. They begged us to protect them, despau-ing of 
thoir lives. Time passed, (and night fell), and it was not before 
one third of night was over that we suddenly heard a great 
uproar, and the sound of the hoofs made by the horses of cavalry. 
It was a large party of about a hundred horsemen, who were 
coming by the Ught of torches, moving towards the house, and 
led by local people who showed them the way to us. 

Our Lord al-Mahdi repeatedly sent men in search of iis 
after the return of al-QS’im. Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah all the time sent 
parties, one after another, and thes’' searched for us in the house 
which was occupied by al-Qa’im before he joined his father. 
None of the uihabitants of SijilmSsa came to tell us that they 
were looking for us ; nor did they direct them to the place where 
we were. The tribesmen went and returned to Abfi ‘ Abdi’l-lah, 
reporting their inability to find us. Then al-Mahdi told Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah to order them to make inquiries from the local in- 
habitants about the house which was his residence, saying that 
the servants might be expected to be there. A search party 
retinned to the towui, asked the local inhabitants about the house, 
and were led thither by them. 

Seeing them approaching otu’ house, wo rose and went to 
meet -them. We saw amongst them a Saqlabl slave, whom they 
obeyed with respect. He was a slave of Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, who 
on that day had presented him to al-Mahdi. He was called al- 
Ikijanl, because he was purchased by his master at Ikijan, 
-the [129] town in the Katama country in which he at that time 
resided, soon after he came there. The party dismounted, and 
embraced us, after coming into the entrance porch of the house. 
They remained there, while the (personal) servant entered the 
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house with us. , He asked each of us his name, so we introduced 
ourselves, and inquired about hia name. He said, that, thanks 
to God, he had become one of us because he was presented to 
al-Mahdi by his master, mavM aa-aayyid, as in the Katama 
country they used to style Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, the da‘T. 

We brought out from the house everything that could be 
taken away, — luggage, personal belongings, clothes, etc., and 
loaded the animals with this. Hmses were allotted to us, and 
we rode down to the encampment. On arriving there we fodnd 
Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah mounted on his hoi-se, awaiting us. It was the 
order of al-Mahdi, who himself was staying in the tent pitched 
for him by the dd'i; he entered it only after he saw al-Qa’iiu 
returned to him, safely brought by the tribesmen. 

When Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah saw us approaching, he dismounted, 
and we similarly dismomited, and embraced him one after 
another, while the Ikijanl slave was introducing every one of us 
to him, mentioning his name. He said: “I swear by the head 
of al-Mahdi that he has given me the power to achieve what he 
desired, and this is how I accomplished this”. He made me to- 
uncover my back, and touched the wounds inflicted by flogging, 
my deformed Angers, and the eyes. Then he did the same to- 
Tayyib, touching his back and the eyes. But he paid no atten- 
tion to Abu Ya’qub. After this he took us to the tent of the 
Imam, at the entrance to which al-Qa’im was standing, awaiting 
us, — looking Hire a moon. When he saw us, he smiled and con- 
gratulated us, and then took us into the tent, before al-MahdI. 

We saw al-Mahdi sitting on a raised platform in the middle 
of the tent, shinmg as the sun in his gorgeous apparel. We 
prostrated ourselves, weeping, and he, smilmg, knelt to God, 
praising Him, thanking Him, and glorifying Him, — blessed be 
His name. Then he ordered Sandal to produce from a certain 
box the two dresses of honour which he had packed there. The 
slave brought these, and al-Mahdi put one on himself, ordering 
al-Qa’im to do the same with the other. Then he ordered 
[130] other dresses and swords to be brought, which, were also 
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kept packed. Then he put with his own hand the dress of honour 
on Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, ako giving him a turban and a sword, and 
then did the same to myself. He made me to put on the dress 
lined with Dabtql stuff, also a turban, trousers, and boots. He 
also gave me a sword. Then he gave dresses and swords to all 
others,— Tayyib, Muslim, Sandal, and Abu Ya'qub. All these 
articles he had really had ready for us ever since the time when 
we left Salamiyya. 

Then he ordered to Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah to pitch another large 
tent for himself and for us. This he did, and al-Mahdi sent 
expensive carpets to spread in it. 

Then the Imam ordered Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah .to tell his men to 
parade next morning for the salutation of al-Mahdi. They 
•should be introduced to the Imam by the dd'i according to their 
rank and position. To this Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah replied that his 
men being rough, were all too anxious to have a look at the Imam 
(so that they would not be easily managed on the occasion). 
So it would be better to instruct them to look from a distance at 
the Imam who might sit in an open tent [samd’). He, Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah, might stand in front of them, leading up for introduc- 
tion those who were entitled to this, by tens, presenting them to 
the Imam. They might greet him, and then depart. When 
all the da^is had been presented in this way, and also qd’ids, the 
functionaries of the lower rank would be introduced by fifties. 
Still lower ranks hi hundreds, and in five hundreds. Then he 
intended to march the rank and file of the troops before the Imam 
in squadrons so that all of them could have a look at him, and 
perform the ceremony of greeting *•. 

Ja‘far continues: al-Mahdi pointed me out to Abu ‘Abdi’l- 
-lah, appointing me to assist him. Next morning al-Mahdi sat 
■on a throne, placed in an open tent. He was in gorgeous attire, — 


^ The ceremony described here in detail is not mentioned in the 
Ifiitaffu'd-da'wct, or by non-IsmaiU historians. It would be interesting 
to find out whether in reality it was held when al-Mahdl subsequently 
reached Kaqqada, where he was proclaimed the caliph. 
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as if the sun was rising from his face. On his right was standing 
al-Qa’im, armed with a sword, standing close to the thi'one, as 
resplendent as a moon. Further on, on the right, at the distance 
of two paces, was standing Tayyib. On the left, at a distance 
of two paces from the throne, was standing Muslim, and behind 
the throne were standing Abu Ya'qub, the new slave, and 
Sandal, on the left and the right, holding fans in their hands, 
and moving these over the head of al-Mahdi. I, Ja'far, was 
standing at the entrance of the open tent (aamd'), with my 
.sword in my hand. Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah was standing at the distance 
of about a hundred yards from the entrance, assisted by a 
thousand guards, who were standing in two rows. He called 
out by name all the da'ls and qa'ids, sending them in batches of 
ten. As soon as ten of them had come together, he would instruct 
them to go and present themselves to the ohamberlain standing 
at the entrance, and not to say [131] whatever they might choose, 
when brought before al-Mahdi, but to greet him, and offer 
prayers to God for our Lord. And when the latter made them 
a sign to go, they were to depart. 

Said Ja'far; it was since that day that I was called the 
chamberlain. 

I conducted the officers in tens, and was the ffist amongst 
the servants to congratulate al-Mahdi on the occasion of his 
assumption of the title of the caliph When (the first batch) 
finished uttering their greetings and benedictions, the I m am 
blessed them, thanldng them for their devotion, and explaining 
to them how God would count this, repaying it with the greatest 
rewards, in this world and the next. 

We spent in this occupation the whole of that day, and 
after this^ al-Mahdi had to sit three days more before the ceremony 
ended. I was busy with this when the news came of the arrest 
of Alisa' b. Midrar. This gladdened al-Mahcfi very much, and 
the camp resounded with the shouts of joy and thanks to God. 

1 This clearly indicates that in fact the ceremony was that of the 
proclamation of al-Mahdl as caliph. Cf. the preceding foot-note. 
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When the governor was brought, al-Mahdl ordered him to be 
dogged together with his associates, and his property to be 
confiscated. After that they were to be executed, except for the 
governor himself; al-Qa’im prayed that his life be spared, and 
the TiTin,7n granted this to him But he lived only a few days 
after the execution, suffering from flogging so much that he could 
not either eat or drink, and died, while no one prayed God to 
forgive him. 

Al-Mahdi then marched at the head of a huge army, such os 
no king before him could ever muster, and ultimately reached 
the Katama comitry. I remember, — said Ja'far, — that when 
we were passing through the Sanhaja country, and were marching 
near the place in which (later on) was founded tho town of 
Ashir, al-Mahdi asked the name of the hills that appeared 
before him. He was told that the name of the range was Jabal 
§anhaja. And he said that a treasure was buried in these 
mountains. 

Says Muhammad b. Muhammad ahYamani, the compiler 
of this book: I never heard this (later) story from Ja'far himself, 
but it was related to me, on his authority, in Egypt, a short 
time after his death. 

Let us retm'n to the story of al-Mahdi’s arrival in the Katama 
country. He took possession of the sums of money which were 
collected for him, and marched to tho province of Ifriqiyya, 
in 297/909-910. AU the notables of the province, both Arabs 
and non- Arabs, without exception, and many ordinary people 
came out to receive him, on the day of his arrival there. But 
al-Mut^tahhi and al-Marwardi came out from Qayrawan as far as 
Tahart, in twenty days’ distance, to meet him. In Baghaya, 
at a distance of six days, he was met by many people who 
claimed to be descendants of Husayn, or Ja'far, and who held 
Shi'ite beliefs in Qayraw&n. [132] 


1 Apparently this lenienoy was dictated by considerations of the 
governor's tribal eonneotions with the Berbers. 
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When al-Mahdi entered the province of Ifriqiyya, — con- 
tinued Ja'far, — he made a proclamation, promising an amnesty 
to every one there, and in other towns; even ‘Abdu’l-lah ibn 
al-Qadlm and Ayyiib, who was the deputy of Ziyadatu’l-lah at 
the time of al-Mahdi’s occupation of the province, came under it. 
Both, being informed of this, made their appearance. This 
Ayyub was one of the most eminent officials under the Aghlabid 
rule. 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. al-Qadim was given an important post by 
al-Mahdi, who appointed him to be in charge of all revenue 
offices and tax coUeotors. He continued in his high office until 
Satan confused his soul, and he joined the Katama insurrection, 
and (ultimately) committed suicide. 

There was also a certain Abu Ja“far Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
al-Baghdadi who came from Andalusia before al-Mahdi occupied 
IMqiyya. He came into favour with certain administrators 
whom he served, and was appointed as a secretaiy in the govern- 
ment office when al-Mahdi arrived. The latter left him to 
continue in charge of the revenue department, and ultimately 
he succeeded Ibn al-Qadim in his office. He was ultimately 
entrusted with general administration, being in charge of every 
thing, both important and other affairs. 

The reason of his brilliant career, — said Ja'far, — was 
this. While we were in Sijilmasa, he once appeared before 
al-Mah(ff, and offered to him a laudatory ode {qcmda). Through 
this he found his way to al-Mahdi, whom he pleased by his 
eulogy, so that he ordered him to appear before him, and ask 
what he needed. He used to visit al-Mahdi, eulogizing him in 
his odes. Once al-Mahdi asked biTn the reason of his departure 
from Baghdad, and he explained that ‘ Ali ibn ‘Isa i, out of envy 
intended to kill him. Therefore he fled in despair of his life, 
and various circumstances brought him to that country, — the 


1 The woswr of several Abbosid oalipbs, bom in 246/869, d. 334/946. 
His ftill name was ‘Ali b. 'Isa. b. Da*nd, sumomed Ibn ol-iTarraih. 
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Maghrib. Al-Mahdi carefully examined him, his (religious)' 
views, and his qualifications, and found him an excellent 
secretary, intelligent, clear minded, and firm, — a man who would 
make a good minister {wazlr). He initiated him {aJchadha 
‘alay-hi), and ordered him to go back to Andalusia, saying that 
he would not let him go if he did not foresee great dangers which 
were threatening his servants and followers. He said that he 
ordered liim to go only because he feared for his safety. But 
he was to make his way to Qayrawan as soon as he heard about 
the occupation of Ifriqiyya by the da‘i of the Katama country. 
This was in fact done by Abu Ja'far al-Baghdadi, and he received 
various rewards from al-Mahdi, al-Qa’im, and al-Mansur which 
only they could know. 

Later on, — adds Ja‘far, — there arrived Abu Ja'far al-Jazarl 
and Ja'far al-Hajib surnamed Su'luk (my cousin, whom I used 
to call “brother”), bringing the ladies of al-Mahdi‘s family 
to Raqqada, which at that time was the capital of al-Mahdi 
after [133] the occupation of Ifriqiyya i. This gladdened al- 
-Mahdi very much. He was established on his throne, and thus 
God had f ulfille d His promise, despite the opposition of His. 
enemies, and the enemies of His saints. 

Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds 1 

This is what has reached the knowledge of the humblest 
slave and servant of our lord and master, the Commander of the 
Faithful, — the prayers of God be upon him, his forefathers and 
descendants I These were the circumstances of the departure- 
of al-Mahdi and al-Qft’im from Salamiyya, and theh progress 
until they reached Raqqada. I heard aU this &om the humble 
slave of our lord, Ja'far b. 'All, the Chamberlain, — the mercy of 
God be upon him, — when he had already forgotten many 
details by reason of the remoteness of the time, and the many 
misfortunes that had befallen him. 


1 Of. above, p. 209 (p. 123 of the Text), where the re-union of the 
family is referred to. 
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Praise be to God, the First and the Last, the Apparent and 
the Hidden! Prayers be npon the best of those whom He sent 
to mankind, and upon the noblest of the heirs, Muhammad, 
His Prophet and Saint, and on his Trustee ‘All, with the 
Imams his descendants, — on all of them be salutatiotr in the- 
highest degrees 1 




3. From the Iftitd1f.u'd-da‘wa wa ibtida'u'd-dawla, 

<Fov the work and its author see above, pp. 6-7 ; for the text see 
Extract 3.) 


1. The Story of the Emigration of al-Mahii from Ms Home 
in the East, and his Arrival in SijihnSsa. 

[40] When the Imamat came to al-Mahdi, and the Imam 
who was his predecessor died, — the one who transferred his high 
office to him (he used to say to him: after my death thou shalt 
flee far away, meeting with many misfortunes and difficulties), — 
so, when God had taken him, and al-Mahdi had become the 
Imam after him, rumours about him spread widely, signs of his 
advent began to appear, and prophecies concerning him became 
clear to everyone as about to be fulfilled. He was in (constant) 
mortal danger from the Abbasids. Many things happened to 
him, — it would be too long to narrate and explain all of these, — 
many calamities, predicted to him by his predecessor. He 
finally left his place, himself, and the Imam, his son, al-Qa’im, 
who (later on) succeeded him. The latter at the time was a 
small boy, while al-Mahdi himself was a young man. In fulfil- 
ment of the true (predictions), he reached Egj^pt, expecting to 
proceed to the Yaman. A certain dd‘i (however) preceded him ; 
he went there before him, and upset his plans. i He, the dd% 
came to Abii’l-Qasim, who was in charge of the preaching in the 
Yaman, trying to seduce him, but found him firm in his loyalty 
to the Imam. Therefore he left him, departing to his (Ibn 
Hawshab s) colleague, ‘All b. al-Fadl, who was residing in one 
of the districts of the Yaman. He succeeded in winning him 
over, and making him rebel. Therefore people used to say at 

T Of. above, p. 52 sq. The vsrBioa diHeiB from that of the Sira of 
Jatar (114-8) in details. The latter obviously has in view the TamnUi 
reactor, while QiidI Nu'man addresses it to the general public. 
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that time: “an ‘Iraqi came to another ‘Iraqi, trying to STvindle 
him, but could not succeed. Then he approached a Yamanite, 
and deceived him ” 

‘Ali b. al-Fadl ceased to obey the commands of God and His 
Men (i.e. the Imams), making lawful to his followers things 
unlawful, rejecting the prescribed forms of worship, and preaching 
depravity. When all this had become known to all, the man 
who had seduced him disowned him, acting as is narrated in the 
story of the cursed Iblis (of. Coran, VIII, 50): “he told the 
man to disobey God, and when he disobeyed, Iblis said: I have 
no connection with [41] thee, — I fear God, the Lord of the 
Worlds”. He offered armed resistance to Abu’l-Qasim (Ibn 
Hawshab), — there were many things which it would bo too 
long to relate, — and died in such state of utmost error and sin- 
fulness, — may God give us refuge from similar dejectedness, 
error, and faU! 

All that happened reached the knowledge of the Imam (i.e. 
al-Mahdi), who did not wish to go to the Yaman while the state 
of local affairs was such as described, and continued to reside in 
Egypt, in disguise, posing as a merchant. Meanwhile letters 
came from Baghdad to the governor of Egypt, giving al-Mahdi’ s 
description, and ordering his arrest. Similar orders came to 
his deputy {‘amil). One of the higher officials of the deputy 
governor was a faithful devotee (an Ismaili). He at once 
informed al-Mahdi, advising him to conceal himself. The 
Imam was grateful for his advice, and left Egypt, with his son 
al-Qa’im, and several slaves, carrying with him many camel 
loads of property. He bought with his money various goods, 
concealing cash in those, and travelled in a company of different 


1 Apparently this ‘All b. al-Fa^l (al-Jayshanl, according to the 
JStra of Ja'far, 113—116) is referred to by Tabari (III, 2236, footnote e) 
under the year 293/906, as leading successful operations against §an‘a 
and other centres in the ITanian, It is not stated on whose side he was ; 
al-MahdI’s, or was fighting against Ibn Hawshab. The words of the 
author: “he attacked Abu’l-Qasim, ” etc., may refer to this, if 9an‘a was 
already in the latter’s hands. 

15 
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people, as an ordinary nieroliant. Near Tahuna (i.e. a ‘'mill”) 
brigands attacked the caravan, looting many travellers. Much 
of what belonged to al-Mahdi was lost. The most important was 
the loss of the books, which contained certain matters belonging 
to the wisdom of the Imams. 

When (later on) ai-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah marched in his first 
campaign against Egypt, he caught the brigands who had 
attacked that oai-avan, seizuig their loot, and regainhig the 
original books. About this al-Mahdi used to say: — ‘‘Even if 
this campaign had been undertaken merelj'^ to regain these 
books, this would have been worth while. He was extremely 
pleased to have them back 

On the day of the raid upon the caravan of al-Mahdi, Abu’l- 
-‘Abbas Muhammad b. Al.unad b. [42] Zakariya, the brother of 
Abu -Abdi’l-lah, was wounded, whUe accompanying his Master. 
When the caravan reached Tripoli, the travellers dispersed. 
Everj' one saw that they, i.e. al-Mahdi and Abu’l-' Abbas, were 
companions, merchants. Abu’l-'Abbas, with some others, went 
to Qayrawan, with orders from al-Mahdi to join him in the 
Katama territory to which he was himself going. There were 
with him several Katama tribesmen who had been sent to the 
Imam before. 

When Abu’l- Abbas arrived in Qayrawan, letters containing 
description of al-Mahdi, and orders to arrest hiin reached 
Ziyadatu’l-lah, after they, (as mentioned above) had. missed 
the ptu'ty in Egypt. Accordingly, Ziyadatu’l-lah gave orders 
to collect informatiou about al-Mahdi; and some of those who 
wore traveUiog by the same caravan informed him that he had 
remained in Tripoli. They mentioned that Abu’l-'Abbas was 
one of his associates. He was arrested and tortured, but 
denied everything, stating that he was a merchant; he was 
imprisoned, and news about this reached al-Mahdi, who was still 
in Tripoli. He by chance got hold of a caravan leaving for 

1 The corresponding passage in the Sira of Ja'far (116) is apparently 
based on these lines. 
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Qaatiliyya, and left with it. The letter came to the local 
governor, from Ziyadatu’l-lah, with his description and orders 
to seize him. Al-Mahdi, however, succeeded in gaining the 
favour of the local governor by gifts; the latter therefore replied 
that the person in question had already left, and had reached 
QastJliyya. Al-Mahdi really reached the place, and spent there 
the'Td (i.e. one of the two great Muslim holidays). 

There were in the same caravan with al-Mahdi different 
people from several towns in the Maghrib, from Dhab, and 
Sijilmaaa. The destination of al-Mahdi was the province 
occupied by Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah. But when he heard that Abu’l- 
Abbas had been arrested, and that he was known as one of his 
associates, he became afraid of going (directly) to his destination, 
because his going there would justify these auspicious, and he 
(Abu’l-* Abbas) would be killed. Therefore he abandoned his 
intention of joining Aba ‘AbdiT-lah (at once), and went to Sijil- 
masa. Having said his ‘Id prayers in Qastiliyya, he called one 
of his slaves, and said to him: “vetily, my instinct (nafs-l) and 
God have told mo that I am being searched for ’ ’ . Ho ordered the 
slave to convey [43] to the' leader of the caravan that, “having 
said our ‘Id prayers, we must start (immediately), and the 
more distance we can cover, — the better. If thou findst it 
possible to go with us at once, then do this”. 

The leader of the caravan was much feted by al-Mahdi with 
presents and gifts. And when his messenger reached him, he 
said that although this would be extremely disagreable to the 
travellers, yet he could not refuse the request of Abu Muhammad 
(i.e. al-Mahdi). He struck the signal drum, and started, and 
others started after him. Next day arrived the messenger from 
Ziyadatu’l-lah to the governor of Qastiliyya, with orders to 
seize al-Mahdi, but he had already left the province i. 


1 The version of the Sira diSers only in the names of the places. 'It 
is quite obvious that Ja'far had his own infocraation, and did not derive it 
from the Iftitali, 
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Grod helped him, diverting their attempts from him, because 
He wished that his Mission, and what was written in the Sacred 
Book, should be complete to his death. He travelled on, reachiug 
Sijihnasa, where he settled. And every one whose eyes could 
see al-Mahdi wherever he came, in any city, if the man possessed 
reason and intelligence, would say of him: — “By God, he is not 
a merchant: surely, he must be a sultan, or one of the kings” 
And many of the people of Sijilmasa used to say the same thing 
about him. It was his superiority to every one who came in 
contact with him, the dignity and greatness which God had 
put into the eye of every one who looked upon him. 

At that time the governor of Sijilmasa was Alisa' b. MidrSi'. 
Al-Mahdi treated him generously with presents; therefore he paid 
him due respect, and treated him with courtesy. After it had 
been discovered that he had gone there, the letter arrived from 
Ziyfidatu’l-lah informing the governor that ho, al-Mahdi, was the 
person in whose favour Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah was preaching. This 
fact completely altered the governor’s attitude towards him. 
We shall narrate this in due course, if God wishes. 

2. TTie Story of the Departure of Abii' Abdi’l-Wi to Sijilmasa, 
and al-Mahdi’s Exit from there. 

. . . [44] (Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah) was approaching Sijilmasa, 
and the news of his advance reached Alisa' b. Midrar, its governor, 
concerning his intentions. Ziyadatu’l-lah had already written 
to liim about al-Mahdi, giving his description, and stating that 
he was the person in whose favour Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah was preaching. 
The governor did not pay much attention to this. But when Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah advanced towards the town, he sent someone to ask 
him, i.e. al-Mahdi, about his descent, his business, and whether 
Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah’s movement was in his favour. Al-Mahdi 
admitted his (Alid) descent, which it was impossible to deny, 
but gave an ambiguous answer concerning Abu ‘Abdi’l-lS.h, 

1 This is inooiporated in the Qa(^’s other work, the SharhM’l^khbSr 
(of. above, p. 64 aq.). 
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saying that he had never seen or known him. And it was true 
that he had never seen him, — we have already explained the 
story of his (Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah’s) early career. Al-Mahdi insisted 
on stating that he was a merchant, — because he was afraid 
for his safety. 

Finding him unwilling to proceed to Abfi ‘Abdi’l-lah, and 
averse from the idea of entering the territory occupied by hun, 
the governor accepted as satisfactory his statement concerning 
tliis, but took up hia first statement (concerning his descent). 
God had put still greater respect for al-Mahdi into his heart, 
and admiration into his eyes; therefore he did not cause him 
more discomfort than to place him under “domestic arrest”, 
under a guard. Similarly, he put his son, al-Qa’im bi-amri’l- 
-lah, into another house, so that they should remain separated, 
and the statements of both of them could be collated. But them 
statements were uniform . . . The governor submitted their 
servants to torture, trying to extort confession from them, 
but they only repeated what al-Mahdi and his son were saying. 

News of this reached Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, perplexing him very 
much. He used to say to his followers: — “God shall make 
manifest the mission of al-Mahdl by a great victory”. He sent 
to Ahsa‘ b. Midrar several of his servants as messengers, with a 
letter, [45] assuring him of safety and kind treatment, and stating 
that he advanced for a certain transaction, not for an attack. 
He promised to the governor his personal favour, honour, and 
gratitude, with strong and sincere a.ssurances. But when the 
messengers with his letter arrived, the governor, having learnt 
the contents, threw it away, and ordered the execution of the 
bearers, so that they were slain. 

When the news of this reached Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah, he repeated 
the attempt, disregarding this act, out of fear of what might 
happen to al-Mahdi. He, however, did not refer to him, out of 
taqiyya. But the same thing happened with this second attempt. 
The governor was obstinate in his vileness. Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah 
repeated the attempt for the thiini time, disregarding his in- 
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tolerable acts. But God helped and protected his troops, and 
he approached the town. 

The governor came out with his force against the invaders ; 
but it was not long before Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah’s cavalry chased them 
into the city after a short engagement, in which many of the 
defenders were slain. The night was approaching, and already 
dusk had fallen. The troops therefore withdrew, and camped 
where they stood. When night fell, Ibn Midrar escaped, with 
hi.s nephews and other relatives. Abii ‘Abdi’l-lah and his men 
spent the 'night in great anxiety, not knowing what had been' 
done with al-Mahdi. It was impossible for them to enter the 
town, and they did not know about the flight of the villain until 
the day dawned, and the notables of the place came out to them, 
informing them of what had happened. Then they entered the 
place in which al-Mahdi resided, and took him and al-Qa’im out. 
There was immense rejoicing amongst the troops, who were 
almost mad with joy. Two horses were brought for them, and 
they rode away. Their faithful followers crowded around, and 
the do'is surrounded them. Abu ‘ Abdi’l-lah walked before the 
Imam, repeating: — “This is my Lord, [46] and your Lord, 
0 faithfull” He offered thanks and praise to God, and wept 
from his great joy. Ultimately the Imam reached the camp, 
and entered a tent which had been prepared for him. He gave 
orders to find Aflsa' b. Midrar, and a party went out in search. 

He stayed in his tent until past noon; then the commander 
of the camp prepared a place for him. (He came out), and 
the faithful crowded around him, listening with tears of joy to 
what he was saying, praising God for His having given them the 
chance to see him. And al-Mahdi thanked them, recognising 
their valour, saying that God had helped them greatly, rewarding 
them for their virtues. He gave them glad tidings of the attain- 
ment of complete success in this world and the life after death. 

Then the mu’adhdhins shouted the call to the mhghnb prayer. 
He stood up, and prayed with them, reciting the first (rih‘at) 
with the Fatima, and the aura ar-Ba‘d, and second with the 
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same Fatima, and the siixa ' ' qvl h.utua’1:-ld,h a^nd ' ‘ . Then he oom- 
pletiodthe prayer, and entered his tent, and the men dispersed i. 


^ Details given in the Stra of Ja'far difter in some essential points. 
But he himself admits that he was imprisoned at the time, and heard 
from others the ciroumstonoos in which al-Mahdl joined the forces of 
Abu ' Abdi’l-lah. It is quite possible also that he dramatised the story 
with the view of making his own part more prominent. His version, 
however, is not iuoompatible with Qodi Nu'man’s, which is very much 
condensed, and most probabh' contains quite reliable information 
concerning some details. 




4. From, the 17-th Chapter of the 
Zahru'l-ma' dm. 

(For the author and the work see above, pp. 22, 23; 
for the text see Extract 4.) 


6. (Isma'a b. Ja'far.) 

, . , [47] Then rose Isma'a b. Ja'far, the Blessed, the 
Divinely Protected {al-Mubdrah al-Maymun), brought up by 
hia father. 

He is the sixth amongst the Imams, just as flesh occupies 
the sixth place in biology interpreted spiritually, corresponding 
in hia rank with his ancestor, the Prophet of the right guidance, 
the sixth amongst the great teachers of humanity, the final 
amongst the great Prophets . ‘ Ali the Commander of the Faithful 
was like his second self [al-hhalgu'l-dhhar), similar to the vegetat- 
ing, moving, and making to move, animating and reasoning 
spirit. In a like way Isma'il b. Ja'far was the last of the 
“perfect” {aiimmet', i.e. the Imams of the first heptade), and his 
second self (al-lcJialqu’l-dkhar) was his son Muhanuuad. He had 
already come into existence, and the signs of his mission were 
apparent, — he had the rank of the Qa’im, the Seventh of the 
great Teachers of humanity, the Spirit of Life. 

When the time came to Isma'il to dissemble death, using 
this ruse against his enemies who were full of hatred, enmity, 


1 'Every Imam and Prophet, in this mystic scheme, is symbolically 
compared with one of the phases in the evolution of the embryo (as 
mediaeval biology luiew it), with a stage in the creation of the world, with 
one of the seven great Prophets (the Seventh still expected), and with hie 
own predecessors, the Imams. None of these has any conneotion Whatever 
with the importance or significance of such “parallels”, or the nature of 
the aotivities of predocessors. The sixth Imam is thus assooiated with the 
sixth prophet, or the sixth phase in the development of the embryo, etc., 
only because these are the sixth, and not the seventh or fifth. There was 
obviously very little resemblance between the biography of Isma‘11 b, 
Ja'far and that of Muhammad the 'Prophet, as between other parallels. 
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and the ardent desire to extinguish the Light of God, — although 
God will always preserve His Light as He intended it to be, if 
He wishes (allusion to Cor. IX, 32), — he, Isma'il, made a will 
addressed to his father, Ja'far as-8adiq, the Veracious, the 
Faithful, so that he should appoint “veils” (fkvjiib), and one who. 
should be the guardian (mustawda‘) for his son, Muhammad. 
It was in conformity with what Harun instructed Moses to do, 
raising a trustee for his son. And Moses appointed Yusha' b. 
an-Nun to act as a “protective screen”, or “veil” to him. And 
he (Ja'far as-Sadiq) entrusted him, i.e. Muhammad b. Isma'il,. 
to Maymfin b. Ghaylan b. Bidar b. Mihran b. vSalraan al-Farsi 
The Imam educated him (Muhammad b. Isma'il), and guarded 
him with the help of Maymun al-Qaddali, while he was still three 
years of age And Maymun al-Qaddah was the ti’ustee 
{muatawda^) of the high position of liis son *■. He was from the 

1 This is an obvious fake : no reliable historical information is available 
about his posterity. And it would be surprising if such an ardent devotee 
as Salmon were followed by a series of desoendants bearing non-Muslim 
names. This seems to have been, overdone by the authors of the “genea- 
logy". In reality the obscure and mythical figure of Salman (either a 
Persian Christian or a Jew) belongs entirely to the series of “the first men 
who ” (of. above, pp. 70 and 127). He is the mythical prototype of Persian 
Shi'itsB (of. “Bnc. of Islam", IV, 116, article of G. Levi Bella Vidaj. 
J. Horovitz, in "Der Islam”, 1922, pp. 178-183; and L. Massignon, 
“ Sahnan Pak et les Premices Spirituelles de I’lslam Iranien ”, Tours, 
1934, in the series of the Sooiete des Studes Iraniennes, No. 7). 

® This is an esoterio revelation. As may be seen further on, of. p. 230,. 
the dreaded aroh-eneiny who so pursued the “infant" Muijommad b. 
Isma'il, was the brother of his father, Musa b. Ja'far, who, most probably 
was much younger than himself, perhaps by as much as eight years. 

^ In oomiection with the expression mtistaivda' amri-hi it would do no. 
harm to emphasise again what is mentioned above, on p. 164. M.ustawda‘ 
by no means always implies the “temporary Imam”, and is on ordinary 
participle, meaning “entrusted with”. A complete parallel to this 
particular case is foiuid in the end of the extract from this work, the 
Zahmi’l-ma'&m, given here, in the story of Jawdliar. He obviously coidd 
not be a temporary Imam while the real Imam, his master, was living. 
He was mustawda', i.e. entrusted with only the knowledge of the secret 
bequest of the Imam oonoemlng his successor. Most probably special 
secrecy was introduced in order to have a way out in case of the necessity 
to alter the nomination. He was acting as a kind of “notary public”, 
guarding an important, but secret will of his master. Mvatawda' amri- 
-In therefore obviously means nothing beyond the “trusted man who. 
knew the real status of the Imam-designate”, which was kept in secret 
under the circumstauoes, and which he had to reveal on a proper occasion, 
to others. It is quite obvious that there could not bo room for a temporary 
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desoeadants of Salman, and tke latter was a descendant of 
Isaac son of Jacob, who were all hereditary “trustees”, those 
who were preaching and devotedly serving religion 

Isma'il was under the protection of his father, Imam Ja'fai', 
just as Muhammad, his grandfather, was under the protection 
of the Lord of [48] the time, Abu Talib. Isma'il dissembled 
iUness and people began to visit him, from near and far. 
His father, however, watched the visitors, and noted their 
presence. When the death of Isma'il had taken place (in ap- 
pearance), he was kept lying covered for three days, while Imam 
Ja'far noted the presence of those Hashimites and others who 
came to express their condolence. On the third day he gave 
orders to take the body to the grave, and, unveiling the face of 
the deceased, he asked those present whether they were sure 
that this was his late son Isma'Il; they testified to this. And 
he again recorded those present. Thou he buried Isma'fl, and 
later wrote to Abfl’d-Dawanlq (i.e. the Abbasid oalipb al-Maaisur, 
notorious for his parsimony, 136-168/754-776), informing him 
of what had taken place. His informers also submitted then 
reports to the same effect, gladdening him, relieving his anxiety 
as to what otherwise might worry and upset him . . . 

After some time had passed, Isma'il appeared in Basra. 
People rushed to him, shoutii^ that Isma'il b. Ja'far had risen 


Imom while Ja'far a^-^adiq was still living. The story is on obvious 
fiction, ond is built out of the ideas whioh beoame current much later on. 

t Many indioatioiu found in sectarian literature suggest that 
probably about the middle or the end of the fourth/tenth o., for some 
'Strange re^on, the myth of Sahn^ received great prominenoe; he is a 
Divine beu^ in the Ummu’l-kitdb, in the texts of the Druzesj- in the 
Nu^ayn beliefs; he Sguiea in many extremist prophetic ofeiibor, etc. It 
would be extremely mtereating to trace bis evolution in Sudo speculations, 
1^ part as a h nlt in Suflo spiritual genealogies. Later on the myth oon- 
tinues to flourish for some time, b'Ot already iu the tenth/sixteenth o. in 
Persia it is losing^ its great importance. The theory of the “hereditary 
TOustees , ^i/ujjrUs in later I sru aj li sm, in Persia and India, is a post-Patimid 
development. There is apparently no trace of it in earlier 'works. 

• What follows is obviously one of those fairy tales typical of “secret” ' 
esoteric works, “reserved for the trusted and fully initiated few”. This 
version apparently is the moat elaborate on record, although by itself the 
story of the strange precautions of Imam Ja'far at the burial of his son 
xsma'll seems to be really old, and is often quoted. ' 
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from the dead. He passed an old man, a Shi'ite, who was 
a paralytic, in his shop, a “client” of his father. (On seeing 
him) the old man said: — “0, son of the daughter of the Apostle 
■of God, take me by hand, so that God may take thy hand!” — 
“Isma'il” looked at him, tapped on his back with his blessed 
hand, and the old man’s back became straight, cured of his 
illness. People saw this; and “Tsma'il” disappeared i. 

When it was reported to Abu’d-Dawaniq, he remarked that 
in truth the descendants of Abu Kabsha 2 were great tricksters. 
He then summoned Imam Ja'far; and when the latter arrived, 
he started to reproach him; but as-Sadiq produced a list of those 
who were present at the death, and many of whom were also 
present at the time. They testified the fact. This appeased 
the caliph’s wrath, and Imam Ja'far was left in peace. 

[49] What Isma'il had shown by his death, and later on by 
his reappearance after a time, was similar to what his grand- 
father, the Great Teacher and the Apostle of God, Muhammad, 
had done when ‘Ah produced (a document) to the adversary 
when the latter reproached him with (illegally) taking possession 
of a certain property . . . (follow other parallels from tradition 
and Biblical lore). Ism&'il manifested his miracle to manifest 
the miracle of the Divine omnipotence to people, in his own case, 
and the fact that the “Word of God” (i.e. the Imamat) will 
always remain with his pure descendants from the house of the 
Prophet, until the Wisdom of God becomes complete, the mercy 
of God reaches raankind. His proofs become obvious, and His 
bounty triumphs. 

Such are the great miracles which reason and logic are 
unable to comprehend; they are performed by the Pirst Reason, 
which is the Primal Principle of Creation (al-Ibdff u*l-awwdl), 

1 This anecdote is obviously token from the A^rdrM’«-»^^^ 02 d’ (cf. 
the Texts, p. 104), wbeiTB it is ixanated with more detsal. It is by no 
m^ans improbable that such on instance of a faith cure may really hove 
happened, through ma. old devotee taking some one for the deceased on 
account of bis great likeness. 

^ Obviously a contemptuous surname of ‘Ali. 
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to reveal Divine omnipotence to the people, to those capable of 
knowing God, and to leave in oonfosion the enemies of the friends 
of God, those who oppose them and are hostile to them. Only 
those who know can understand these; and the promise of God 
does not concern the associates of the oppressors (cf. Cor., II,. 
118). 

After this Imam Ja'far appointed his son Musa b. Ja'far 
as a “veil” for Muhammad b. Isma'fl, over [‘aid) the one whom 
he appointed as a bob (or chief dafi) to him, namely Maymhn,. 
his “screen” and trustee l. Musa b. Ja'far taught ta’wil and 
he collected round him many SM'ites who had missed 
the right road, and were following the mere name, instead of the 
real object, being content with words instead of meaning. 
Imam Ja'far concealed the residence of his grandson, Muliammad 
b. Isma'il, appointing Maymun al-Qaddah, and his son ‘ Abdu’l- 
-iSh as his guardians, in secrecy from every one except for a 
few trusted and knowing ones, to whom God had given special 
devotion to him. Maymun and his son then began to search for 
dar hijra * for Muhammad b. Isnia'il, appointing devoted da‘t«, 
who could lead him [50] there, while the community was split 
in their allegiance. The righteous preached in favour of the 
real Imam, and those who were specially privileged, knew him 
personally. They were strictly ordered to keep what they knew 
a profound secret, and they did this, fearing their enemies. 

A certain section believed in the revocabUity of the Imam’s 
appointment. Others believed that the Imam was Miisa b. 


^ Thus it appears that there were two "soreenB” for Muhammad b. 
lama'll: the chief da'i Maymun, and hie own uncle Musa, who was the 
mustatoda' Imam, and, at the same time, his bitter enemy and rival. 

s Musa b. Ja'far wos eighteen at the time of his father’s death, and 
could hardly have been an expert lecturer on theology. Apparently there 
are no proofs of his being such even at a ripe age: in the Ithna-'ashori 
tradition he figures vary rarely os an author either for akhbSr or for 
theosopbio theories. 

® In all available accounts of Muhammad b. Ism&'fi’s migratioDS 
there is no reference to either of these worthies. The dar h^'ra is the 
“country of refu^”, according to the theory based on the example of the 
Prophet, who emigrated to Medina. The story probably is a concoction. 
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Ja'far, whom in reality his father appointed only as a “screen” 
for his, Isma'il’s, son after the former’s death. Another section 
thought that the Imam was ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Ja'far, sumamed 
al-Aflah (al-Aftah). But he predeceased his father, and left no 
posterity, — thus their claims were futile. And another branch 
recognised Mubammad b. Ja'far. Thus the community split 
after the disappearance of Isma'ft b. Ja'far, and superstitious 
beliefs began to spread among them 

When the time came to Imam Ja'far to leave this world, and 
he died, he had previously, in order to placate Abu’d-Dawaniq^ 
made a wiU addressed to his dignitaries, for the protection of his 
real successor, and of the community of his faithful followers . . . 
(Follows a parallel with 'Ali). . . 

Musa b. Ja'far * occupied the place of his father, and the 
majority of the Shi'ite community recognised him; the ideas of 
the mob favoured him. Similarly, every one amongst the sons 
of Imam Ja'far dauned the Imamat for himself, while the real 
“man of God” was concealed in disguise from his enemies, 
and those who supported them. The sons of Imam J a' far upheld 
the shan'at and ta’wll, with those true believers amongst their 
followers who recognised the rights of the real “Man of God ”. 

(As we have seen) the futility of the claims of 'Abdu’l-lah 
b. Ja'far became clear with the extinction of his posterity. 
Muhammad b. Ja'far [51] drew his sword in the sanctuary of 
Mekka, interrupting the ceremony of the (wyj, which God has 
prescribed; and he was overcome by his enemy. A rope was 
himg on his neck, and he was taken through many towns, shown 
on the minbars of mosques, repudiating his claims, acknowledging 
his error, openly and publicly®. But the real Imam never 


1 This is another borrowing &om the Aamru’n-wufagd’ , much con- 
densed. 

3 Here he is called H^a b. Ja'far ar-Ri4a. The surname ar-Bida, 
as is known, really belongs to his son, ‘All. He himself was surnomed 
al-Ha^hn. This is obviously a lapsus calami. 

® This is both foimd in the Asr&ru’n-nupiga', and in the Sharhu’l- 
•akhbar. 
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repudiates the “word of God” and His mystery, even at the 
threat of death, as did Husayn b. ‘Ali; otherwise he conceals 
himself, as did the pure otres from the posterity of ‘Alt. 

As regards Musa, his father. Imam Ja'far, appointed him 
only as a “screen” for the real successor, so that the latter’s, 
position might be concealed from his enemies, and in order that 
they should not know his privileged position. But Musa began 
to claim to be a real Imam, himself and his descendants. They 
said that the Prophet had given the indication that the Mahdt 
was to be the 12-th after ‘AH. Therefore they made Ja'far the 
sixth, and Musa the first in the second half-dozen, inventing 
impious beliefs and fantastic stories. They declared as untrue 
the words of the Prophet about the “sun rising from the West”,, 
or that “the banner of the Mahdl, when he rises under it, will 
never be turned". But God Bhnself explained what He meant 
in the case of the Lord of the Command, and the real Snooessor, 
who performed real miracles, and explained the signs of God, 
al-Mahdi bi’l-lS.h, who rose in the West. Ho rose as the Prophet 
hod risen, slaughtermg those who opposed him by military 
force. Thus the rubbish was thrown away, and the earth was- 
lit with the Light of its Lord, in full splendour and glory. All 
that was invented by Musa, and what he falsely claimed, became 
futile, and the Light of God appeared in the Imams who des- 
cended from Isma'il b. Ja'far. 

Once Imam al-Mu‘izz was asked about waifyy, the Divine 
inspiration. He replied: — “It means Divine [52] inHinp.tinn 
which shines forth by Divine Light”. Ja'far b. Maimuri’l- 
-Taman said: — “The Imamat neither changes, nor can be trans- 
ferred (to another line), continuing in the course of long periods 
of time. Individual Imams change and go to the other world 
and the place of bUss, by the disappearance of their mortal self. 
But their progeny remains in their stead, and the Imamat con- 
tinues, because the Imamat is transferred, but cannot be dis- 
oontinued. The Imams succeed by transfer and oonnection 
of the successors from the ancestors, just as the Throne of God 
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changes, but is imperishable” (follows a Bibhcal parallel of 
Noah and his sons). . . 

When the progeny of ‘All was discontinued in the line of 
Musa and his descendants, it was proved that they never pos- 
sessed the robe of honoui- of this priceless rank, because the 
Prophet said: — “I leave with you the Book of God and my 
progeny, the descendants of my house, so that you may hold 
fast, in order never to err after my death. They shall never 
separate until both return to the “pool" (^wd) ” i. And the 
“pool” here means the Qa’im, whose chain of the Imamat can 
never be interrupted. And it is mentioned that ‘Ali, the Com- 
mander of the Paithful, will give to his followers from the com- 
munity of the Prophet of God to drink water from this "pool” 
on the day of Resurreotiou. It is he who will give to everj'^ 
one of his supporters his, share of the true knowledge, and repay 
his debts. He is the real “pool” of prophetship, of Apostleship, 
trusteeship and Imamat. He is the raJlying centre of the pious 
to whom God has given His miracles. He is the possessor of the 
real Truth and the excellent knowledge which will spread on 
his return to the people of the time, after having been hidden 
in appearance. Such are the signs and proofs of his book 
(sifr) concerning the successors who will succeed each other by 
the manifestation of miracles and the revelation of mystical 
knowledge, by the guidance of their followers towards the light 
from the darkness, [53] and their salvation from being drowned 
in the flood of error and doubt. Whoever wishes may believe, 
and whoever prefers it may disbelieve. 

Thus the Imamat of Isma'Il b. Ja'far has been proved; and 
the “Word of God” has remained in his successors, in every 
Imam in his posterity, whether manifest or hidden. And all 
that the mischieflnakers claimed has been in vain, and the 
unfortunate deoeivers have failed. God wishes to make His 


1 Obviously an aUosion to Kawthar, a pool in Paradise, which is 
coimeoted with ' All. 
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Light complete, even if this displeases the unbelievers (of. 
Coran, IX, 32). 

When Muhammad b. Isma'fl grew up, and suspicions about 
him amongst the oppressors had been distracted by the measures 
taken by his grandfather (Imam Ja'far), he became the Imam. 

7. (Muhammad b. Isma'il). 

Then rose to the Imaraat Muhammad b. Isma'il, the Seventh 
amongst the Imams, and their Qa’im, corresponding to his 
forefather ‘All, the Commander of the Faithful, completing this 
spiritual cycle, the final creation, which is the soul of things, 
theu’ spirit, and their meaning. He brought to the completion the 
first spiritual cycle {dawr), and after him begins the second cycle. 

He was in Medina when lie rose to the protection of the 
religion of God, despatched his dM‘ts, spread his doctrine, and 
ordered his missionaries to search for the “land of refuge” 
(dar hijra) in which to seek safety. He flourished during the 
reign of ar-Rashid (the Abbasid caliph, 170-193/786-809) 
When the latter heard about Mufiamraad b. Isma'il, whose 
propaganda had spread by that time, he gave orders to arrest 
him, and bring him to the court. The Imam meanwhile had 
built in his house an underground passage in which he used to 
conceal himself from his enemies So, when a messenger 
arrived from ar-Rashid with his demands, the Imam entered 
his subterranean refuge, and remained there. The agents of 
the caliph searched for liim, but could not find him. They 
returned to ar-Rashid, and submitted a report on their actions. 


1 This is extremely doubtful. Information whioh seems to be more 
reliable, from the earliest sources, indicates that he was bom most 
probably soon after 120/738. Thus by the date of the succession of 
HOrun he must have been in his sixth decade. Most probably this is 
based on the legends in the style of the Arabian Nights, related by Sayyid- 
-na Idris in his ' Vyilnu'l-akhbar (of. my '‘Ismnilis and Qarmatians”, 
JBBBAS, 1940, pp. 60-61). 

2 It is indeed remarkable, how invariably all sorts of “underground 
passages”, refuges, etc., figure in stories of Ismaili eminent men: in the 
Sifa it is a hidden treasury, in the stories of ‘Abdan, of ZaJiruya b. 
Mabduya, etc., it is a refuge, and so forth. 
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When the excitement had subsided, the Imam started on his 
journey in search of the “land of refuge”, leaving behind in 
Medina [54] his two sons who were not expected to succeed him 
as the Imams, Isma'il and Ja'far He himself went to Ntsha- 
pur^, in disguise, concealing himself &om his enemies. He 
then continued to move about between these two places (?) ® and 
Daylam. He married in Nishapur a woman, by whom he had 
a son, called ‘ Abdu’l-lah, surnamed ar-Ra^. This Imam ‘ AbdiiT- 
-lah was generally known as ‘ A^r (druggist), which smname he 
assumed as a protection for his real position, and as a precaution 
He appointed for him (i.e. his son and heir) several ^ijaba, or 
“veils”, ordering them all, and the lyajjata,^ to bear one and the 


^ This is apparently the only place in which these two soiis of the 
Imam are mentioned in lamaili works. Ithna-'ashari works on genealogy, 
as the ‘Vmdatu't-^aMb, mention their numerous posterity. 

® Of. “IsmaiUs and Qarmatians*’, JBBKAS, 1940, pp. 61-67. It is 
indeed instructive to note that Sayyid-nii Idris in his 'VyUrva’lolMar 
narrates that Muhammad b. lama'll went to Hihawand (which seems more 
likely], but in his Zahru’l-ma'Sni, tells the “fully initiated and trusted few” 
that he, the Imam, went to Mlshapur. We can only infer that for him, 
a Yqmanite Arab, with no connsotion with Persia, over two thousand 
miles away, both plaoes were the same, or equally “abstraot*’. We have 
no facts or documents to prove or reject his story; but there is muoh im- 
probability in the Mlshapur version of the Imam’s route: towards the end 
of the aecond/eighth c. it was the seat of the governors of Khorasan (later 
on of the Tabhids), who supported orthodox theologians. It was an 
important centre on the direct road between Baghdad and the Eastern 
Provinces, a small place (before it had grown immensely tmder the Soljuqs), 
in which it would hardly have been easy to live in disguise. 

<■ Most probably a mistake, hayna-huma for bayna-ha. 

4 This is obviously Sayyid-na’s fantasy, based on vague recollections 
regarding the famous Persian Sufio poet, Foridu’d-dln ‘ Affa^ of Klshapur, 
whose mausoleum still forms a conroicaous landmark in the environs. 
He died some time between 618 and 627/1221-1230, and although his 
name, — Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Abl Bakr Ibrahim, — hardly suggests 
that he was a Shi' its, nevertheless there is a strong tradition amongst the 
Persian Ismaolis that he was an Ismaili, and some of bis works, — unless 
they , are wrongly attributed to him, — bear clear traces of some Ismaili 
connections. It is interesting that nothing like this is mentioned in the 
‘ UyUmi’l-aJehhar, There are indioations in the latter work to the sfieot 
that Sa 3 ryid-na Id]ds came aoross a Nizax! Ismaili, supposed to be- from 
Samarqond, apparently an ignorant man. Perhaps oU these statements 
are based on information derived' from him. 

a All this sounds very inconvincmg: apparently this is a retrospective 
applioation of methods introduced at a muoh later stage. The Ismaili 
propaganda organisation probably became developed only about a century 
later. 
l6 
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same name as that of the (future) Imam. So that those of them 
■who ■were accepting the oath of allegiance on behalf of the Imam 
from the neophytes ■would name as such one of the “■veils”, 
and suspicions, if roused, should be distracted upon him, from 
the real Master of the Religion. This practice became estabhshed 
with all three “Concealed Imams”. This is why the dd‘?s in 
different localities give different names to these three Imams, so 
that each version is quite different from the other 

Thus Imam Muhammad started his propaganda, and the 
sword (of his enemies) did not reach him until the predestined 
hour of his death had struck. He spread religioTJs knowledge, 
explained esoteric doctrines, and revealed to the chosen ones the 
"great mystery”. Many revelations of esoteric ideas, miracles, 
Divine signs, proofs of his high mission, and signs of his position 
were revealed by him, — so much of these as never was revealed 
by any Imam before him. And there never was (or will be) any 
other Imam like himself, because he was the Seventh Imam, who 
possessed the authority, was not concealed, had the Divine 
Glory and Light, and was the Interpreter of the Hidden Know- 
ledge He was the crown of the cycle to which he belonged. 

1 This is a very iuteiesting allasion to the fact that even aa late as 
in. the ninth/fifteenth o. there was a difierence between different hranohes 
of ■the Ismailia in respect of the names of the three “conoealed Imams”. 
The e:xpIanation of the fact does not sound very oon^vinoing, of course. 
Huoh more probable would be the suggestion that this difference was dne 
to the continuance of the original tradition in the d^erent Shi'ite seots 
whioh in the course of time became amalgamated ■with Ismoilism, by 
acceptance of their Imams. We con easily believe that for the fanatic^ 
and conservative mentality of the devotees it would be easier to “graft” 
al-Mahd! and Ids desoendonta, the Fatimid caUphs, on the line which they 
were acouatomod to regard as the true Imeans, rather than to accept 
the correct Fatunid genealogy by proclaiming their own earlier version 
incorrect, and the Imams previously recognised as untrue, l^t is highly 
probable that os soon os the news of al-Mohdi’s triumph had spread, 
mai^ sectarian Shi'ite communities joined lamailism, seing its truth so 
tangibly proved. Some, perhaps, beoame amalgoma^ted in a body. 
Therefore it is quite likely that the extraordinary variety of al-Matodi’s 
genealogies is by no means entirely due to the inventions and theories of 
historians or heresiologists. Many, especially, most probably, those 
oontieoting the Fatimids with the Itbna-'ashori Imams, must be the 
creation of popular sectarian religious conservatism. 

^ Compare this account of his activities, and the story found in the 
Vyvnu'l-ahhbar (“lamailis and Qarmations”, 61-67). There is not the 
i6b 
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He was the Utmost Limit of the final la^vs of the final ahan‘at 
(gMy(Uw’sh‘ahardH‘i%makMiima),^ arranged aocording to the 
rank of the believers (Jj/uMd), whose minds oould comprehend 
each stage 2 . 

He is the Fully Authoritative (potential) Qa’im {al-Qd’im 
bi‘l-qmmoa), the Lord of the Primary Period of Revelation, 
because the Real “practicing” Qa’im is the Universal 

One, the Lord of the last period of revelation, and of the “last 
Commotion”, the Qa’im [55] of the Great Qij^mat. 

Qiydmata (== revolutions, uprisings) are numerous (in the 
spiritual life of the individual). The first of these is the rank 
of the “restrained” ma’dhun (al-ma’dhunu’l-mahfuf), then the 
“authorised” ma’Mun (mvilag), then the “trusted” dd'i, then 
the “authorised” daft, then the “preaching” (?) dd‘i, then the 
JyuQicd, and their crown, — the bah All such spiritual ranks are 
(spiritual) risings, in which each stands by what is given 
to him to know of the special ideas, intended to distinguish 
between, the material things which are within his viraon. And 
all .these “uprisings” are ultimately crowned with the Qa’im 
of the Great Revolution {qiydmai), and this position in the 
individual spiritual world is symboUsed by the Imam, who is 
the Qa’im of the Qiyamat, and the Ultimate Goal of aU goals. 
Each spintual rank, which we have named above, symbolises 
the Qa’im with regard to that which is just below him, until 
all these ultimately are under the Qa’im of the Great Uprising, 
the Lord of the Great Commotion, imder whom are all positions. 


slightest doubt that all this is fiction, based solely on the fact of Muhammad 
b. IsmSi'Il’s being the Seventh Imam, and, therefore, the Seventh Matiq, 
who had to reve^ a new religion, even if be really never did this. 

1 Obviously the hypothetical “final" ’ahan‘at -which the Seventh 
NSliq was ejected to reveal. Further on the author tries to find a way 
out from an. obviously impossible and undesirable situation. 

^ This is one of the instances of the concessions mode by Sayyid-nfi 
Idris to non-IsmaOi ideas about the Tsmailf doctrine, namdy a vague 
admission of the “degrees of initiation”. 

s AU this, of course, is the theorising of Sayyid-na Idiffi hiiua elf, and 
probably has nothing to do -with Muhammad b. Isma'ITs own teachings, 
which remain unknown, as no written testimony is preserved. 
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He is the Ultimate Sacred Goal for them, comprising all, from 
the first three thousand years which were the end of the cycle 
of kashf (i.e. full revelation), to the period of Muhammad 
the Prophet. 

It was to him (Muhammad b. Isma'il) that the Commander 
of the Faithful ‘Ali b. Abi Tfilib alluded in his expression; 
“after (?) (or — in?) ten thousand years a person shall rise as 
a symbol of this great position, uniting in himself all the highest 
spiritual ranks (magSmat) of all periods, in the scope of His 
organising wisdom. He shall be the one who will leave behind 
Mm the Tenth Reason ^ after his death, and this will rise as 
the factor bringing the universe into order, within hie own 
sphere of activities.” He (i.e. Muhammad b. Ismfi*!!) was named 
the Seventh Natiq (i.e. great teacher of humanity), because he 
rose to preach by the Command of God, incorporating in himself 
all the virtues which are to be crowned in Mm. He is neither 
the Revealer of the final religion {mviimm), nor the Apostle of 
God {rasUl) but he is in a class by himself, of a unique rank. 
This work has already been completed, and order introduced. 

Muhammad b. Isma'il has be^n chosen for this task of the 
organisation of the (IsmaQi propaganda) ranks during [56] the 
(impending) period of oocultation (sotr), because if thou takest 


r Yakhlufu or yukhalKful The tenth emanation of the Absolute, 
(A-Aqlu'l’fa'dl, is associated with the lowest celestial sphere and the 
moon, which may be described as the complex of the intelligible laws 
of nature immediately governing life on the earth. What apparently 
tile sentence implies is the ideal state of complete harmony, which will be 
attained os the result of the activities of the chain of the itooms, crowned 
by the Qa’im, when humanity, and the world, will live as a smoothly 
running ideal mechanism. 

s Obviously a concession to the all-Ialamio dogma of the Prophet 
Muhammad beuig the last and final one. If the latter is also a NStiq, 
in faot the Sixth Natiq, then the Seventh also should be a Rasul or Apostle. 
And just a few lines above it was solemnly stated that he was the reveeler 
of ashshari'atu'l-makhtuma. Sayyid-n6 Idris obviously tries here, as on 
many other occasions, to avoid falling between two stools, without ony 
eonvjnoing result. _ This is one of the examples of that mystic vision, in 
which two contradictory statements are both admitted as true at one and 
the same time. In- such cases the student is required to possess strong 
confidence in the honesty of the author to treat his statements seriously, 
and not simply to take it for ordinary foolishness. 
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the number of Adam, his Wdsi, and the Imams of his period, the 
last of them ivill be a Natiq, i.e. Noah (and so on, other Biblioal 
paraUels, ending with) Jesus, his WaS, and Imams of his period; 
the last was Muhammad the Prophet, who has inherited from 
them their high offices. And he is a Natiq, and the Pinal Natiq. 

His Waal had a singular position, and if thou taikest the 
number of the Imams of his dcmr, thou wilt see that Mubammad 
b. Isma‘11 is the Seventh. And the Seventh (Imam) possesses 
potential (rights to be a Natiq), quvnmt, above his predecessors. 
For this reason he has become a Natiq, the final member of 1;he 
heptade, and the Q9.‘im. He cancels the sharVat of the Lord of 
the Sixth Cycle by explaining its hidden meaning, and revealing 
its purposes i. 

This was mentioned by Imam al-Mn‘izz h-dini’l-lah in 
connection with the prayers prescribed for Saturday “Blessings 
be upon the true Qd'im, the real Natiq, the ninth from his fore- 
father, the Apostle of God, the eighth from his progenitor, the 
Kawthar (i.e. ‘Ali), the seventh in the line of his ancestors the 
(pure) Imams, the Seventh amongst the Apostles of God, 
beginning with Adam, the Seventh Wa^, beginning with Seth, 
and the Seventh Imam of the Prophet’s house”. He continues 
in this strain, and then he, — may his blessings be upon us! — 
(‘a2ay-na aaldmu-hu) adds: “the One by Whom the Universe has 
been ennobled, glorified, blessed, and , crowned with the crown of 
creation, the One by Whose service {qiySm) the law of Muhammad 
the Prophet has been purified (‘aUlat) 8, and with whose help the 
earth shall be filled with justice and equity even as it has been 

^ If Muhanmiacl b. Isma'Il was the one who superseded or altered 
{nSaikh) the aharl'at of the eixth dawr, by “explaining its hiddenmeaning”, 
— then logically we can expect that all the ^nams, before and after him, 
were also seventh nSfiqa, because such was also their mission. Suoh a 
helpless struggle to reconcile superstitious beUeft with a philosophical 
theory is typical of Ismaili esoterism, one of its “great mysteries’’. 

8 Cf. “Ismailis and Qarmatians’’, p. 80. 

8 The original meaning of 'afUai is “ to be divested of ornaments, 
bore ’’. This obviously implies making it divested of superfluous 
elements, obscuring its original substance, as explained fiirther on. 
Perhaps the reading ‘tiflUat would be better ? 
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filled with injustice and oppression. And the One about whom 
the Prophet of God said; the Mahdi will be from amongst our 
descendants, of my family, a man with big hooked nose, and black 
eyes. He will fill the earth (etc.). He will be the translator and 
interpreter of the Coran, explaining its me.ssage, and making it 
clear; he will be the Qa’im of the Day of the Qiyamat, of the 
separation (of souls from bodies), of the quickening of the bones, 
and resurrection {tagMlun) " These are the words of al-Mu‘izz, 

explaining the position of Muhammad [57] b. Isma'A, describing 
his'exceptional and exalted position, because he was the Seventh 
of the first heptade of the Imams [atimma'), explaining his real 
position. The Seventh Imam possesses authority (or potentia- 
lities, qumva) which his predecessors do not possess. For this 
reason (he), being the Seventh Natiq, was potentially the Qa’im. 
And the same potentialities which belonged to him, also belonged 
to the Seventh of the second heptade (khulafd'), i.e. to al-Mu’izz 
U-dini’l-lah, the seventh of two hoptadea, and the fomth in the 
(first) four (of the Patimid caliphs). And a similar position 
belonged to Imam at-Tayyib, as whatever has happened shall be 
repeated again, and what has become known, shall become known 
again, — there is nothing new nnder the sun. Heptades of the 
Imams will continue to come into existence, and the seventh of 
these will always be the most powerful {aqwd), the wisest, the most 
learned, and eloquent (and su forth), of them, until all this ends 
in the final Qiydm, or (final) revelation, manifestation of the 
Divine power, and broadcasting of the hidden knowledge. The 
Bevelation (kaahf) is the unveiling of the original (eternal) ideas 
from all that obscures them, and their communication to those 
who deserve to know them. Whoever has reached such a 
degree of perfection, he is m the possession of the "cycle of 
revelation” {datvru’l-kaahf); by this fact he has already recognised 


r Yawmu’t-taghSbun, i.e, the day of lesuireotion. (lit. of swindling) 
is so nsmed because the believers shall as if were swindling the unbelievers, 
by occupying the place in Paradise which they expected to have for them- 
swves. 
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the Qa’im, and the latter will reveal to him the virtue (of piety) 
and the pimishnient (for impiety). He will then have reached 
what was promised to him, having seen the Master of his davn- by 
his mental vision, not by the physical eye-sight, — and by clear 
revelation {hashf), in which there is nothing reserved (aatr). 

Muhammad b. Isma‘il did not abolish anything of the formal 
worship and law (zdhir) of the ahari' ai of Muhammad the Prophet ; 
on the contrary, he strengthened it, and ordered every one to 
act according to it. Such was the practice of (all) the pure 
Imams, his descendants and successors, who uphold it, who 
stand fast by the obligatory pr^criptions, and carefully observe 
what has been ordered, without the slightest neglect, overlooking, 
or sunpbfLoation of these. What Imam al-Mu‘iza meant by the 
expression “the of Muhammad was purified [‘vftilat) b}’’ 

his mission”, refers to his explaining its meaning, and revealing 
and clarifying its liidden points (aardr). By this he expelled for 
his followers and supporters different elementary (?dAir} beliefs 
which contained traces either of ta'tU (divesting the Deity 
of Its attributes), or taahbih (anthropomorphism), concerning 
the True Creator, or making the idea of angels similar to that of 
human beings, and attributing bodies to them, although they are 
spiritual conceptions; and (generally) this kind of (perverse) 
beliefs in things which exist in this [58] world. He, Muhammad 
b. Isma‘11, purified such beliefs, explaining theh real purpose, 
by revealing their mystical values, and making manifest correct 
explanation, based on the allegorical interpretation (ia’vnl), 
through which true belief in the unity of God can be attained. 
He, God, is free &om the properties belonging to His creations; 
and angels are known as abstract conceptions, or as a difference 
between the reward for good and punishment for bad, not as 
what they are believed to be by those who profess that they are 
material beings. 

This is similar to the acts of the Commander of the Faithful 
‘All who was the first who rose [Qd’im) to reveal the inner 
meaning of religion, explaining its precious and sacred hidden 
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sense. The same was also done by the earlier Imams, as it 
was their mission to do this, and their eternal purpose in guarding 
these principles. They rose with full authority to (help) the 
erring mortals from whom the real meaning (of religion) is 
hidden and concealed. And they actually helped those who are 
capable to understand the real truth, revealing to them thorough- 
ly what they tried to acquire in religious knowledge. Verily, 
brother, they did not possess the necessary wisdom before 
this. Learn about the virtues of the Men of God, the Imams, 
and receive what they give thee, being grateful for this, seizing 
fast the “anchor of salvation” {‘unvatu'l-wuthqd), or the saving 
rope (idblu'l-maim ) ! 

8. (‘Abdu’l-lah b. Muhammad b. IsmS'il, ar-Radi). 

When Imam Muhammad b. Isma'il was about to die, he 
handed over the earth to his son, ‘Abdu’l-lah ar-Radi, malting 
him his successor and trustee. He was the first of the three 
“concealed” Imams, by the order of God and His inspiration 
He received his office from his father, and succeeded him in his 
high position. He corresponds to the seed {saldla) in the embryo- 
nal evolution of the human body, and to Adam in the first dam 
of Prophets. He is the first [59] of the second heptade of the 
Imams {khulafd’], and corresponds with al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, the 
first of the atimmS’ (i.e. the Imams of the first heptade) . 

He concealed himself, his i^ijabs, and other dignitaries. His 
bujjat and ^ijdb was 'Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun 2. The Imam did 
not show any trace of his existence to any one, or given any in- 


1 This is the usual fomiula which Is repeated further on in connection 
with every subsequent Imam, obviously taken from the AarSni’n-Nttfaqa’, 
s If Muhammad b. Isma‘11 really flourished under Harun ar-Baab!d 
<170-193/780-809), and if, as appears from the story, ‘Abdu’l-lfih was 
bom in his reign, there is little reason to doubt that ‘ Abdu’l-leh b. Maymun, 
who flourished at the time of Imam iTa'far, must have been already long 
de^. And it is signifloent that he is never mentioned again, neither in 
this story, nor elsewhere. Nor is there any trace of him in such works 
as the Xatitar, Sirat of Ja‘far, etc. Ihis matter has already been discussed 
above, of. p. 128 sq. 
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dlbation of himself, so that nobody knew his hiding place except 
for the “bearers of the Throne of Grod”, who stand by the Divine 
order, the guardians of His oreataon, and the perfect amongst 
his, the Imam’s iaijjats, appointed for propaganda. His oooulta- 
tion was like the darkest night, and this happened because 
the forces of evil received ascendancy over the Truth, as the 
tyrannical Abbasid government was then strong, and fears and 
dangers were great. On accotmt of the strictness of his conceal- 
ment, when his dignitaries were accepting on his behalf the 
oath of allegiance from neophytes, they used to tell them that 
they should obey the Lord of the time (lualiyyu'l-' oar), without 
pronouncing the name of the Imam. Only when the neophyte 
had advanced in religious learning, and received promotion 
to a higher position, they would write for him the name of the 
never revealing, however, the name of the Imam, or 
alluding to it by a sign or expression, until he had achieved the 
position of a trusted and independent worker {itiaq). Only 
then would he be found deserving of the knowledge of the Imam’s 
name, by his request and his merit. This practice was in use 
through the whole period of the occultation of the Imams, until 
the Sun of Truth rose from the West, lighting up the horizon of 
religion for every one who seized fast the “anchor of salvation’’, 
(FoUow lines and lines of hollow lyrical eloquence in the same 
strain). . . 

Dffl'i Muhammad b. Zayd, in his book al-Balagh (end of the 
fourth/tenth c., of. Gfv/ide, No. 109) quotes a story about Imam 
Ja'far, who said to his intimate associates: — “Strive to reach 
the sky gradually (by a ladder), and you will find what you want’’. 
On being asked what was such a ladder, he explained that it was 
progress in learning, by which one advances higher and higher 
in it, and approaches it by his increasing knowledge and under- 
standing . . . (follow discussions of the lyudvd, foimd in every 
book on iaqa’iq, etc., having no connection with the subject) . . . 

[60] When his term of life ended, and propaganda in his 
favour came to an end, he appointed his son Ahmad at-TaqI, 
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and aaoeaded to the holy abodes which rise in the sphere of 
angels. 

9. (Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Muhammad, at-Taqi). 

Thus rose, by the order of God and His inspiration, Imam 
AVnnB..^ b. ‘Abdi’l-lah at-Taqi, the second amongst the hhuiafd’ 
(i.e. the Imams of the second heptade). His ‘Abdu’l- 

-lah b. Maymfln. This Imam corresponded in biology to the 
embryo stage, and in history to Noah, the second NdUq, and to 
his ancestor. Imam al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, the second amongst the 
Imams of the first heptade {cAimmd'). He tanght humanity as 
to the plain and esoteric subjects, and compiled TM Treatkea 
(i.e. the Encyclopaedia of the Ikhwdnu's-safd), according to the 
four principal classes of human knowledge (foUow the well known 
details of this work, but nothing is said about the circumstances 
of its compilation). . . 

The fundamental principles and institutions of the shan'cd 
have been strengthened and reinforced by parallels from the 
physical and psychical world. Arabs and non- Arabs have been 
enlightened by this work, so that the community hurried to 
those dignitaries of the Imam who were preaching the sciences 
treated in it, while the True Lord remained in concealment. 
This he did because al-Ma’mun (the seventh Abbasid caliph, 
198-218/813-833) collected astrologers, lavishing upon them a 
great wealth, and ordering them to compile a zlj, i.e. astronomical 
tables, which should be associated with his name while those 
who ought reaUy to have possessed supreme authority 
-amr, i.e. the Imams) were living in disguise and concealment. 
The caliph was sure that the (leading) descendants of Eatima 

^ It is true that el-Ma’mun was much interested in astrology and 
astronomy, and even huilt an observatory in Baghdad. But it is difficult 
to see which Zy is here referred to; perhaps the tables compiled by Ahma d 
b. ‘Ahdi’l-lSh al-^asib al-MarwazI (of. Brochehuonn G. d. A. L., I, 221). 
Accusations of impiety and the propaganda of heretical doctrines against 
fll-Ma’mun do not belong to Ismaili circles only: they ore chiefly based 
on reminiscences of his Mu'tazilite leanings, and his encouragement of 
the doctrines such as of the Coran being created, and others. 
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had all perished, and that no one remained to uphold the prin- 
eiples of law, or to explain its application. He wished to uproot 
the ahtH'cA of Muhammad the Prophet, and replace it with 
{law baaed on) astrology. While (as he thought) astrology 
teaches about the beginning and end of the world, is based on 
mathematics, and the reaction to good and evil (‘{gab wa thawab), 
the religion of the Prophet, as every one may see, has no founda- 
tion. Thus, if this is true, those who treated ‘All as they did, 
were [61] not free in their actions. And if they cannot bear 
responsibility for what they have done, it would be obviously 
wrong to blame others for such things as slaying descendants of 
the Prophet, as all the blood of Qurayshites was shed by predes- 
tination 1. 

It was when the Possessor of the Right (i.e. Imam A^mad) 
was informed about this theory that he compiled his Encyclo- 
paedia, revealing in it four philosophical disciplines, which his 
enemies could not do. With the help of this the pillars of the 
sharl'at have been strengthened, and its laws have become 
enforced by the support of parallels, and allusions to the real 
meaning, which neither could be neglected, nor regarded as 
impossible. 

When the work was completed, and was published by the 
dignitaries (= da'is), it met with universal approval and fame. 
The caliph saw what he could obtain of this book, and was 
completely overwhelmed and perturbed. He handed it to his 
astrologers who found it beyond their powers, revealing to them 
things which they did not know. It introduced to them Alma- 
gest 2, in which it even made some improvement, while they did 
not properly know anything of it. At this stage al-Ma’mun 


1 This is an echo of the disputes between the difierent Islamic schools 
in the time of al-Ma’muu concerning the &eedom of will and predestination. 

s The great work of Ptolemy on astronomy, in an Arabic translation. 
It would indeed be interesting to verify how far this claim to have intro- 
duced it to Islamic students really is justified. The first translation, &om 
Syriac, apparently belongs to al-^ajifij b. Yusuf b, Ma:^ al-Hasib, who 
completed it in 214/829. Cf. Brock. I, 203. 
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received informatiou that the Owner of the rightful Authority 
(i.e. the Imam) was living, as the earth can never remain without 
the Proof (of God), i.e, the Imam. Therefore he altered his 
original intentions, by which he had expected to have something 
to boast of before the Imam and the Alids, and summoned 
qddls and faqths from different towns. He also handed over to 
the descendants of Fatima the oasis of Fadak and the "heights” 
( ? — al-'AwaU , — apparently the name of an adjacent locality). 
He argued with the fa^hs on the matter, and disagreed with 
them. Then he gave orders to proclaim in all towns that he 
summoned all the people who were descended from Fatima. 
Some answered the summons, relying on his exhibition of justice 
in the case of Fadak and al-'Awali. He made judicial inquiry 
into the claims submitted to him in connection with this property, 
and declared it as proved that Fadak and al-'Awali wore a gift, 
granted by the Prophet to Fatima ^ . , . Some Fatimids answered 
his summons, and amongst them ‘Ali b. MusS, ar-RidS, the 
(second) of the (second) six of the Twelvers’ Imams. [Follows 
the well known story that, being disappointed by the philoso- 
phical equipment of ar-Rida, al-Ma’mun, nevertheless, declared 
his intentions to abdicate in his favour, etc. Then comes a 
learned Ismaili da'l, who impresses him; for the purpose of 
shielding the Imam he confesses that he is the Imam himself, 
and is executed by the caliph. As ‘Ali ar-Bida was dead by 
203/818, all this is nothing but a tissue of anachronisms; Imam 
Ahmad most probably had not yet been bom, and the Ency- 
clopaedia of the Ikhmnu’s-safa did not exist. But it is all 
extremely typical of those “highly secret truths, reserved for the 
few highly initiated and trusted”, which are what esoteric works 
usually contain when they touch on historical matters], 

. . . This miracle (of Imam Ahmad) was similar to the 
miracle of the second Ndtiq (i.e. Noah), which he performed 
(by building the Ark), when in his time the Deluge happened in 

i Canoeming the story of Fadak of, W. Ivanow, Ktdami Pir, Bombay, 
193&, pp. 36-36. 
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order to destroy the enemies of God, and take them to the abode 
of humiliation. Miracles of the men [62] of God are great tilings, 
the holiest and the most blessed Divine signs, because the Light 
of Saints comes from the First light, from which all other lights 
are derived; the ways of reason are barred from its compre- 
hension. The ultimate limit which the wise in their effort to 
know it would strive to attain, lies beyond their knowledge of 
the veil, which, in fact, is the nearest to them, and which is the 
highest limit of their penetration. This (in the sphere of Ismaili 
organisation) is the chief d&% the hah, whom those Mis who are 
under him can know. And this is a different thing from the 
rank of the Highest Proof, who is the top of the spiritual ladder, 
and its final goal. Such is the highest universal evolutionary 
(or : Salsal-like) rank. 

Similarly Jabir b. Zayd al-Ju'fi^ relates from Imam al- 
•Baqir: — “I went to Our Lord, and, on entering, saw in his hand 
a rosary made of (dried) olives, while he himself was saying: 
“Glory be to God, for everything from whence I have taken the 
“veil”, a “door” was opened to me. And over everything at 
the door of which I was knocking, a “veil” appeared. Glory 
be to the One who helps and guides those who search after .Him, 
and directs those who speed in the search for His light”. Said I 
to mysdf: “Verily, thou art the Great One”. And the Imam 
lifted his face towards me, and said: “Verily, great is the One 
Who has been appointed by the Great One, and all-knowing is the 
One who has been appointed by the All-knowing, by His blessing 
emanating from Him to me. I am a slave of God, and it was 
Divinely revealed to me to bid you not to worship any deity 
except for God the Great”. I said to myself: “This is a veil , — 
why does he conceal himself?” The Imam turned his face to 


1 Jabir b. Zayd al-Ju'fl is one of the favourite rd/ufts of various mystic 
and esoteiio speculations of Sbi'ite extremists, associated with Imam 
Miihaminad al-B&qir. It is difficult to ascertain his real history. He 
apparently flourished in the beginning of the seoond/eighth o. Of. a 
similar transfiguration vision narrated in the Vmrnu'l-kitSb and the 
GhS/yaHi'l-mawSMd, and note 1 on p. 117 above. 
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me, and I saw bright light shining and radiating from it, — so 
much that my eyes «30uld not stand it, and I began' to faint,. 
An3 the Imam uttered; — “This is one of the miracles that some 
Saints can work”. After this he said: "Should I show &ee 
more, Jabir?” And 1 replied: “No, this is enough for me”. 
And he said: “I will announce to thee, Jabir, the glad tidings: 
God has purified thee so that His shadow might descend upon 
thee, by the manifestation of His holy “gate” to thee, the holy 
Salsal ^ . 0, Jabir, Sahnan is one of us, a member of the family 
of the Prophet*. TTis zahvr, i.6. as he appears to the eye of an 
ordinary mortal, is as the outside of a door (which is shut); 
but his nature (hatin) is derived from the light of the expression 
“ar-Rd^mdn [63] ar~Rah,lm ” (i.e. from the formula of the basmala 
in the Coran). When thy vision ® is screened from thy (lower) 
self, thy (better) self shall become visible in the shining of his 
light. Thou hast seen as much as thou couldst stand, and every 
one shall witness as much as it has been revealed to thee. They 
alao shall say and preach what was said and preached through 
thee. And we shall be behind all this, aU shall be visible to ns. 
If thou couldst bear from Him as much as thou bearest from us, 
we shall become for thee i what we are from Him (i.e. if thou 
couldst realise as much the Glory of God as thou recogrdsest .our 
Imamat, thou shalt realise our real mystic nature?). Then 
hasten to discover the true relation between us and thyself. 
Then what thou oanst not comprehend shall dawn upon thee, 
if God please”. 

This is what Imam al-Baqir has revealed about the great 
holiness of the “Greatest Veil” which is the highest, the holiest, 

^ Salsal is the mystic name of Salman al-FaxsI. Cf. L. Masaignbn 
“Salman Pak” (Tours, 19S4), p. 3S. This name is also used in the 
Ummu’l-kitab. This particular passage is interestmg as leaving no doubts 
as to the identity of these two names: SalmSn ss Salsal. 

* Cf. Masaingnon, op, oit., lO-l?. This is apparently a 'very early 
Sbi'ite haenai. 

^ Here al-ab^. The idea is somewhat Sufic. Xt is difficult to see 
whether such speculations reelly belong to the fourth/tenth c., to which 
many, if not aU esoteric revelations of Imam Muhammad al-Baqir belong, 
or to a much later time. 
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and the nearest to God of all “veils”. And if snoh is the “veil” 

» 

what then should be the thing “veiled”, if eyes are unable to 
behold it, and mental vision fails to understand it ? This is why 
it is oommanded: — "When Light dawns, prostrate before Him ” i. 
If so, and the Imams are such, then it is no wonder that wisdom 
which is spread by them can enlighten even the wisest, and reason 
trembles, being unable to follow them with knowledge based on 
causation. 

Thus the (ohief) miracle of the second Imam of the second 
heptade was great, and the road to its appreciation straight. 
And ho was the Glorious, Ahmad, glorified by what the Great One 
has given him, by how He kept him concealed and 
hidden; from his Light other lights were lit, and by his wisdom 
became known God, the Perfect, Paithgiving, Helper, Great, the 
Buler, 

When his death approached, and he was about to depart 
from this world, he handed over his authority to his son al- 
-Husayu b. Alimad, making him the abode of his light, holy and 
greivt. 

10. (Husayn b. Ahmad al-Muqtada al-Hadi). 

' Then rose Imam al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Muqtada al-Hadi 
( 5= “whose example should be followed”, and “guiding”). 
He was the third of the khulafd’ (i.e. Imams of the second 
heptade), corresponding with the blood condensation (^'alaqa) 
in the physical evolution of human body, occupying the same 
position as Abraham [64] amongst prophets, and Imam ZaymuT- 
-‘abidln amongst the early Imams, atimma', as regards the 
events which took place under him, the necessity of disguise, 
manifestation of miraoles foreshadowing the nearing manifesta- 
tion of the fourth Imam and his emigration. 

1 Of. Ooron, LXXVI, 26. 

® Note this deliberately ambiguous expression: “ Vbe fourth Imam ”. 
Does Sayyid-nsi Idris mecm. here the fourth Imam of the second heptade, 
or the fourth eoncealed Tmaan ; 
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His was Ahmad, surnamed al-Haldm, a descendant 
of Imam Husayn, to whom ‘Abdu’l-lah b, Maymun handed 
over his position. He was a iujjat of great rank and standing, 
the highest amongst the “veils” and “names”, the most skilled 
and exalted.i 

From him, i.e. the Imam, appeared many revelations to 
his associates and devotees as it . was in the case of Imam 
Za 3 mu’l-‘abidin, who made (the well known) revelation to 
JSrbii b. ‘Abdi’l-iah al-Angari in the vision of Mvm,, Fd, Ed, 
8m, returning then to the form of ‘Ayn^. , In doing this, he 
asked Jabir: — “Does thy reason stand this? Such are the 
“shirts”, in aU times and periods: shirts are changing, but I am 
not. And the Prophets and Imams are “temples of Light” 
through which the Truth shines in Its manifestation”. 

On this subject the dd‘% Ja'far b. Mansur, in his Ki&u’l' 
Kashf^, says: “ 'ayn (i.e. ‘Ali) is great, the ultimate limit of all 
limits. By it indications are made of the Omnipotent Creator, to 
whom no properties similar to those of His creations can be pre- 
dicated, nor pollution, nor change in time ; but He Himself makes 
time change, and pass through different periods and epochs, and is 
the Truth of aU eternity. Great is He, the source of eternity, 
One Who predestines the most intimate motives by which acts 


1 According to the anti-Ismaili sources, ‘Abdu’l-laJi b. iVIaymun was 
succeeded by his own son Abmad. And now it appears that this AJhmad 
was a descendant of 'Ail. Apparently he has nothing to do with_ Abu 
‘Ah al- Hakim, i.e. Husayn’s brother, Mv^ammad b. Ahmad, mentioned 
|n the first hook of <d-Azhar (cf. above, p. 31). Which is true, and which 
is false Most probably both statements are equally baseless, and ore 
pure fiction intended to reconcile the “generally known facts ’’ about the 
kAtimide genealogy with the silence of Ismaili sources. ‘Abdu’l-lah b. 
Maymun by this time should have been nearly 200 years old. 

t This refers to the transfiguration miracle, narrated in the CfhSyatu'l- 
■maiocUid, exactly in the same way as it appears in the Vmmu'l-htiBh, in 
which Muhammad al-Baqir appears to the vision of Jabir ibn 'Abdi’l- 
-lah al-An^rl in the form of MuhAmmad, Fatima, Hasan, Husayn, and 
•Ah. It is strange that here the miraole is attributed to Zasmu’l-'Sbidln. 
Moat probably this is unceremonious adjustment of traditiom to the 
author’s own theorising. What were these “ many revelations ” by 
al-Husayn b. Ahmad is neither explained here, nor in the ‘Uyftmt'l-olsfefaor. 

® Cf. Quide, No. 60. An edition of it is being prepared by Prof. E. 
Strothmann. 
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are decided. ■ He always remains the Something that humanity 
knows, at any poriod.and epoch, and praises in all His “ houses ”, 
differing from all forms created by Him, unique in the perfection 
of Hi? guidance. One in the eyes of those who can know Him, 
•livitig in the hearts of those who praise Him, glory be to Him, 
OB even those who know (His) “veil” only. He is clad in Glory 
[65] and Perfection, which belong -to the fiwthest limit of hopes 
and causes. God the All-high has nothing to do with those who 
recognise any other Deity beside Him, and worship another god, 
or a mortal person whom He has not appointed (as His Lieute- 
nant), or recognise a lord whom he has not sent to men”. This 
is what he (Ja'far b. Mansur) says. 

The “Great ‘ai/ft” is the Hirst Reason, the Supreme Creative 
Substance {al-Ibda' al-AJdal), which makes itself manifested (to 
the human perception) in the most perfect guise, while, at the 
same time, it is deeply hidden at the bottom of every creation, 
so much that none has the mental power to comprehend it. 
The ‘ayn is great because God the All-high said (Cor,, XLHI, 
3): — '“Verily it is in the “Mother of Books” with Us, high and 
wise ('Aliyym Haiamun)”. And whosoever has inherited his 
(i.e. ‘All’s) position, which is unique, the same applies to him 
also. And it is inevitable that every high position should have 
a holy “veil” ; and his must be the highest and the most glorious 
“proof”, iujjat, which is the most exalted of all such i,ujjats, 
standing just below the greatest rank of the Imamat, which is the 
limit of aU religious ranlcs [lyudvd), the ultimate goal of creation, 
and the manifestation of the Divine bounty and generosity. Do 
then understand, brother, the nature of the its properties 
and functions, by learning all that thou const collect about it, 
in order that thou mayest be saved, entering the abode of bliss 
with the saints of God. 

To return now to the story of Imam al-Ifusayn al-Muqtada. 
He rose to complete the task of his. father, his teachings, and 
institutions. He epitomised the Encyclopaedia into a useful 

17 
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and instructive Synopsis {al-Jami'a) He also sent his dd'la 
(everywhere), and they had a great success in converting many 
peoples to the true religion, because the appearance of the pro- 
mised Mahdi was drawing nearer. He (Imam Husayn) sent to 
the Yaman al-Husayn b. al-Farali b. Hawshab (who later on 
became known as) Mansur. 

Astrologers and horosoopists were foretelling the early 
advent of the Mahdi, gladdening the masses with their tidings 
of the early arrival of his authority. And soon kings and enemies 
(of the Imam) perceived the change clearly, so that manj' of 
them, os the king of San'a and some others, [66] gave up theiir 
authority *. 

[Follows a very important, but very obsonre passage]; 
Soon after this the Imam, the Master of the Epoch {al-Imam 
i^d^ibu'z-zamcm, — other than al-Husayn ? ) proceeded to his 
emigration towards the West, while al-Mahdi was with him 
(under his protection, Tcanfi-M). He died (azhar an-naqlai) 
while travelling, appointing (before his death) as his trustee his 
own brother, Sa'idu’l-khayi', as the guardian and trustee for 
his s.on (al-MahdIl or al-Qa’im?). Sa'idu’I-khayr brought him 
up (whom 1 — al-Mahdl, or al-QR’im i ). He (Sa‘id), by the order 
of the defunct Imam, was called the Imam, screening the real 
Man of God {Waliyyu’l-lah), and thus concealing his high 
position from his own followers until the time of his manifesta- 
tion arrived, and his light rose. He (who,~ the late Imam, or 
Sa‘idu’l-khayr ?) ordered the dd'is to do this, as also to call him 
(whom ? — Sa'idu’l-khayr himself, or aJ-Mahdi, or al-Qa’im 1) — 
“the Rising Sun” 8, in order to divert the unwelcome attention 
of the enemies from the (real) Man of God, his (whose?) son 
(or descendant ? — waladi-hi) al-Qa’im, who had to be the Imam; 
after him (whom? — the defunct Imam, or Sa'Idu’l-khayr?). 

1 This obviously refers to the J&mi'a, an epitome of the Encyclopaedia 
of Xkhwdnu's-safS, Of. above, p. 35, note 2, 

* Obviously an allusion to some detail in the concmest of the Yaman. 

® In aU IsmaUi works the epithet “Rising Sun’’ is applied to al- 
-Mahdl. 1 - “e jr 

17B 
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Nobody knew about all this, knowing nothing about the mystery 
of God concerning him (whom ?), except for the sincereat devotees, 
trusted, pure, good, and capable of knowing (and keeping) the 
mystery of God concerning His Men, realising the importance 
■pf what has been revealed to them by His trusted servants 
(asfiyd’). And at last came the time of the Advent. The da'^s 
iutensihed their propaganda, (openly) pointing out (to the masses) 
whom they were ordered to point out, as their Master (whom 1). 
They explained his rights (/ffl<B) to his followers, guided them to 
him, and spread the glad tidings that the Sun was rising from 
its place of setting, and promising that this was going to happen 
in the near future; it was to appear from behind the veils that 
had so far screened it 

11. (Al-Mahdi bi’l-lah). 

Then rose al-Mahdi bi'l-lah. Propaganda in his favour 
spread everywhere, and his opponents received clear indications 
(of his success), taking necessary action. He manifested him- 
self in Sijilmasa, with the help of Abu ‘Abdi’l-laH, who was in 
charge of the propaganda in the West, — may God sanctify his 
spirit ! With him was Imam ^ al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-ldh Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, the true Imam {al-mvstaljxiqq) after him on the 
throne of the caliphs, and in whose favour the propaganda was 
carried on by all the da'Ja {al-awUyd’) And al-Mahdi was 
his (al-Qa’im’s) tutor, pointing his high office to his followers. 

[67] Al-Mahdl bi’l-lah was the fourth amongst the khulafd’ 
(i.e. the Imams of the second heptade). His position was similar 

^ As mentioned above (of. p. 60 sq.), this is obviously an intentionally 
obscured paraphrase of the passage from the GhSyat/a'UmawSKd, dealing 
with the matter. Without it the passage seems te be quite unintelligible. 
It is yet another instanoe of the “truth reserved for the trusted few” 
in esoteric works. 

^ Here the word Imam is obviously added to avoid misimderstonding, 
and to show that the words aUQS’im, etc., are the name, not the tedhnicol 
term. 

3 Again the same faint implication of al-Q&'im being the main figure, 
while al-Mahdi, as mentioned in the ne^ sentence, was “his guardian and 
tutor”. Nevertheless, the author proceeds to treat al-Mahdl on the same 
lines as other Imams. 
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to that of the "clot of blood” (madgkat) in the physical evolution 
of man. He corresponded to his ancestor al-Baqir, and to the 
Prophet Moses, the owner of the miraculous staff, the one who 
worked miracles and produced Divine signs. His miracles were 
obvious, and Ids signs clear. He also corresponded to the sun, 
in the universe, the fourth of the powers, which exercises its 
influence upon what is higher and what is lower than itself in 
the natural world. 

He stood firmly by what was predicted and promised by 
his great ancestor, Muhammad the Seal of the Prophets, the 
Lord of the Saints, who announced his advent on many occasions, 
and in numerous indications. Thus he said that about the end 
of the third century after his Hijra “the sun shall rise from the 
place at which it sets.” And in fact the sun really rose, and its 
miracles spread. 

He was the greatest Veil, the holiest and greatest “Gate”, 
the bearer of what God has entrusted to him of His trust, which 
ho handed over to al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah, his son, which was to 
belong to him on the completion of his education and studies, as 
he was his heir, just as ‘All was with regard to Muhammad the 
Apostle of God 

His miracles and signs became manifested, and his dd'ia 
explained liis rights (/a^Z). His propaganda appeared in the 
Yaman, and Maghrib ; and intense sorrow disappeared from the 
hearts of the Muslims when they know about the approach of his 
enthronement. When on his way to the Maghrib he reached 
and had acquired fame on his way in different countries, 
which became filled with talk and rumours about him, astrologers 
came to the governor of Egypt, He ordered them to prepare a 
horoscope of different tOAras in order to discover in which 
province [jazira), and in which town he was residing. When 


1 This again clearly implies that al-Mahdl was a temporary “trustee” 
of the sacred " deposit ”, belonging to al-Qa’im. All this may be an example 
of the mystic reasoning in which two mutually exoluc&g statements 
are both accepted as true. 
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the Man of God learnt of this, he gave orders to fill a large copper 
basin with water, sot in the middle of it a chair, [68] and sat on it. 
The astrologers then said to the governor: “Verily, he (al-Mahdl), 
is in a town with copper walls, in a citadel, surrounded by water ”, 
But the governor persisted in commanding horoscopes of different 
towns, and ultimately traced him. He was seized, together with 
al-Qa’im, and thrown into prison i. 

When they were brought into the prison, they found there 
many people, already confined for a long time. Then al-Mahdl 
asked them, whether they wanted to get out with him. The 
people began to sneer, making signs to each other, and said that 
they wanted to go with him to S 5 T:ia, but he was referring to., 
something impossible. Thereupon al-Mahdi stepped towards the 
door, struclk it off, took a piece of charcoal, and drew on the door 
the outlines of a boat. Having completed tliis, he invited those 
who. wished to escape to take a seat on the door. He sat there 
with his son, and all the others, except for one, who disbelieved 
all this. And then he saw the door going up into the air, floating 
in it; it fell, and broke its base, and landed on the Nile. News 
of this spread, and those who disbelieved him, were disappointed. 
The people gazed at the door floating on the Nile, and became 
certain that the expected Mahdl, who was predicted to them, 
had arrived. Rumours of this spread, but his enemies left him 
jii peace. 

He went to Sijihnasa, and then to Qayrawan and Raqqada, 
accepting the oath of allegiance from converts, who were very 
numerous. His manifestation at Sijilmasa took place with 
the help of his dd‘%, Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah, may God have mercy on 
him! The latter remained there for some time,. until his own 
brother Abu’l-‘ Abbas insinuated himself into his favours, and 
made him commit an error. He declared that al-Mahdi was not 
the Mahdi. Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shfi began to come into the 

1 This and the subsequent miraele are a valuable addition to the 
already large collection of secret matters to be confided only to the trusted 
and fully initiated ones, for whom suoh esoteric works are intended. 
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presence of al-Mahdi with his shirt turned the wrong side, for 
[69] three days in succession, without realising this, preoccupied 
with his plot against the Man of God, whom he opposed and 
deceived. May God give us refuge from doing evil after good, 
and conceiving doubt after sincere faith! Or from apostasy 
after devotion! We pray Him rather to send us death while 
we still remain sincerely faithful to Him. . . 

. . , Then al-Mahdi summoned Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah aah-Shx‘i, 
and executed him. But after his death he forgave him, and 
prayed for him, never undoing what he had done soundly before 
falling into error. He executed with him his brother Abu’l- 
-‘Abb&s, who had become very conceited, and was heading 
obstinately towards the same thing as Iblis had done. He took 
from him his rank in the da‘wat, completely disowned him, 
informing all the people of this, and of the fact that he had con- 
fessed to having committed an obvious error, losing for himself 
the advantages of this world and the next, by associating with 
the mischiefrnakeis. 

Thereafter he gave orders to build Mahdiyya and when he 
had completed it, and made it ready for occupation, he trans- 
ferred thither his household, making it the dor Mjra, i.e. refuge, 
for al-Q&’im biT-lah, the Commander of the Paithful. He then 
ordered someone to shoot an arrow thence, and the arrow fell 
in the place which he indicated, and al-Mahdi gave orders to 
build a mosque {mu?alld), saying: — "As far as here will reach the 
Dajjal (Antichrist), Mukhlid b. Kaydad, may God curse him”. 
And he added, turning towards a Shi'ite, called Musa. b. Ahmad: 
"0 ! Musa, to-day I feel sure of the safety of the Fatimid women 
(?)”. At that time the accursed enemy of God, Mukhlid b. 
Kaydad, had just been born in the country of Sudan, in the 
place called Kukwa (or KawkawS?). 

Al-Mahdi energetically organised his propaganda, and his 
da‘U worked in many countries. [70] The earth became 


1 A suburb of Qayrawan, wbicb was later on abandoned. 
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illuioinated with the Light of its Lord, and the lights of God began 
to come out from behind their screens. He appointed (as his 
successor) Muhammad al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah, the Commander of 
the Faithful, instructing his missionaries to proclaim his obvious 
rights; and he returned to him his trust (armnat), and handed 
over to him his rank {ruti)a)K He returned to al-Qa’im the 
deposit which was entrusted to him by God (ivadVat), giving his 
(whose ? ) other sons their proper share in it. Thus he deposited the 
rightful property with its real owner, returning it to its legitimate 
repository, for the sake of the principle according to which there 
* can be only one Man of God (tawTyidan li-Waliyyi’l-lah), in re- 
cognition of his exalted position. In doing this he followed the 
' example of his ancestor, Muhammad the Mustafa, who appointed 
as his trustee ‘All b. Abi Talib on the day of Ghadir Khumm, 
when his soul gave him a warning of approaching death, and the 
day of his resting in peace approached. Similarly, al-Qa’im 
bi-amri’l-lSh was the Light of God shining from behind the 
greatest Veil, and the proof of his high mission was that the 
Arabs were thrown into commotion by his olaims (fadli-hi). 
The 'dd'%8 approached him (obviously al-Qa’im), and he informed 
them that al-Mahdi bi’l-lah was the most excellent example to 
them with regard to himself *, 

Al-Mahdi bi’l-lah accumulated many supplies in Mahdiyya, 
fortified it, provided it with money and a garrison, which 
oocupied it. He had a slave, called Jawdhar 8, who was brought 


1 The eippointment of al-Qa’iin as the BaocesBor of al-Hahdl (ohvionsly 
as a measure to insure the continuation of the dynasty in case of a success- 
ful attempt on ol-Mahdl’s life) was made immediately after the liquidation 
of the conspiracy of Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-SbI‘i in 298/911. ’l^at amanat 
al-Mahdl returned to al-Qa’im, and how he surrendered bis rutba ( = Ima- 
mati), is not explained, but there is little doubt that this refers to the 
secret wisdom of the Alids. We see that after this act he still ruled 
undisputed for 24 years, in perfect agreement with al-Q4’im. And al- 
though al-Mahdl had several other sons, there is no mention of any in- 
trigue on their port. Of. also p, 265. 

^ All this again clearly alludes to the difEerence in the status of 
al-Mahdi and al-Qa’im, the latter occupying a higher position. 

e Of. above, p. 11 sq. As stated further on, p. 266, he died on his 
way to the newly founded Cairo, in 368/974. 
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up in the principles of purity and piety, of following the right 
example of his masters, and their guidance, living a very pious 
life similar to their own, never forgetting his humble position 
with regard to them. He was entrusted with finances and 
superintending the affairs of the palace of al-Mahdi. The latter 
entrusted all this to him, knowing his perfect piety and devotion 
in his desire to be clean before the face of God at any moment. 

It is narrated that once he was sitting there when one of the 
servants of the palace [71] went into the presence of al-Mahdi, 
and then came out, telling him that he had received orders to 
satisfy the requests of certain people, and referring them to him, 
Jawdhar. He added that the Lord said to him: — “Go now, 
may God bless thee”. The man came out frowning, and when 
Jawdhar looked at him, he did not approve of his attitude, and 
asked what was the matter. He replied: — “I hoped that our 
Lord w'onld grant something to my request. But I received 
nothing from him”. Jawdhar said to hun: “Verily, the blessing 
that thou hast received from him, and which he invoked on thee 
is greater than anything in this frail world ”. The man replied : — 
“I wanted something more substantial than a blessing”. Said 
Jawdhar: — “And what about seUing me this blessing, given to 
thee by our Lord, for ten gold coins 1 ” The man agreed at once. 
Whereupon Jawdhar counted him out ten gold coins, demanding 
from him a formal receipt, for the lawful sale, and handing over 
the blessing, without the right to cancel the transaction, or its 
intention, finally, and without any reservation. Thus Jawdhar 
received what he had bought, and they parted completely satisfied 
with the deal. Next morning al-Mahdi summoned Jawdhar, 
asked him about this, and he narrated it. Then the Imam said: — 
“May the blessing of God be in thee and with thee”. And he 
gave him 100 mithqals of gold, tenfold of what he paid.^ This his 
prayer and blessing had a permanent effect on Jawdhar, and he 
served after al-Mahdi also al-Qa’im, al-Man§ur, and al-Mu‘izz. 


1 This anecdote is taken ftona the first part of the Sirat JavyUiav. 
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He travelled with the latter when he went to the East (i.e. Egypt), 
and died on his way there 

Wlien the laws of the rightly guiding da‘ioat (peace of God be 
upon its Master !) became strengthened in Mahdiyya, and those 
who were concealing themselves in the cave of religious disguise 
could come out into the open, there came the day of the death 
and ended the life of Imam al-Mahdi bi’l-lah. He handed over 
his dignity to his son al-Qa’im, and the sacred trust {wadi‘at wa 
arndTiat ) , which was deposited with. him. Then he died, departing 
to his Lord. [72] 

When al-Qa’im wanted to bury him in a side room of his 
palace, none was present with him at the side of the grave when 
he had to deposit there the body of al-Mahdi, except for Jawdhar, 
to whom he said; — “Verily, it is unlawful for an Imam to bury 
his predecessor without raising a witness for himself. Thus this 
is unlawful to mo also, without such a witness and I have 

selected thee, in preference to everybody for revealing him And 
he recited the ayat of the Coran (XXXIII, 72) : — “Verily, we 
offered the deposit to the heavens, and earth, and hiUs, and they 
refused to accept it”, — to the end of the verse. 

Then he said: — “Come near me”. And when Jawdhar 
came near, he ordered to him to stretch his hand, while Jawdhar 
was trembling with fear. And the Imam said: — “Verily, we 
accept from thee the oath of allegiance to God, and the firm 
promise, that thou wilt keep it concealed (‘dw-m — on my behalf ?) 
what I shall show thee and reveal to thee”. Jawdhar replied: 
“Yes, my Lord, may God bless thee!” Then the Imam said; — 
“My son Isma'il, surnamed al-Mansur, is my witness {JjMjjat) aird 
my heir apparent : know his position and rights ’ ’ . Jawdhar duly 
concealed his secret statement and order, until the time came 
when God wished this to become public. Then al-Qa’im buried 
al-Mahdi.2 


* Obviously in 303/074. 

® Tliis is also taken from the beginning of the Sirat Jawdhar. 
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Jawdhar was in the service of the Imams, and devoutly 
worked for them, as to a certain extent is related in the book of 
(his secretary) Mansur, who described in it his life and service 
with the four Imams (i.e. Slrat Jawdhar). Whoever wants to 
read it, it is well-known and famous. 

There is no strength and power except in God, and there is 
no Imam or i,ujjai except by His help (ta’ytd). There is no 
^ower for us except in sticking fast to His proof on the earth. 
And there is no power or strength for us except in God, the High, 
the Great {ed-'AUyyu'l-Azim) I [73] 

12. (Abh’l-Qasim Muhammad al-Qa’un bi-amri’l-lSh). 

Then rose the Imam Who ariseth, Muhammad Abu’l-Qasim 
— the prayers of God be upon him, and His blessings and best 
praises I He was the fifth of the khsdafcV (i.e. the Imams of the 
second heptade), corresponding with the bones (in the ph 3 rsioal 
evolution of human body), with lua ancestor Imam a§-§adiq, the 
fifth of the atimm&’, and the Messiah Jesus son of Mary, the Spirit 
of God, the Reviver of the dead, and the Purifier of the blmd and 
leprous. He was the Boot of Light (a^lu’n-Nur), and the secOnd 
of the Manifest Imams, corresponding with the Commander of 
the Faithful ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, in that he rose after the Prophet 
Muhammad, and in what passed over to him, point by point.i 
He was the repository of the mystery of God, and His "Word”, 
remaining in his (i.e. the Prophet’s) progeny, till the day of the 
Resurrection (according to the well-known Tpadlth). 

The Commander of the Faithful ‘Ali b. Abi TaHb was the 
first of those occupying the greatest position, during the period 
of Muhammad. And so was Imam al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah the 
first qd'ini who rose after al-Mahdl bi’l-lah. He was endowed 
with great rights {fa4l), and exalted position, which the majority 
of learned theologians could not even comprehend. Nobody 


1 The expression aalu’n-Nw (the roal Light?), and the oonmarison 
of the position of al-Q&’iin and aJ-Mahdi with that of ‘Ali and the Prophet 
again alludes to the difierence in their standing. 
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knew his real religious position in all its implications {bi-^qiqati- 
-M), except for the Imam al-Mahdi bi’l-lah, and the Imams from 
his progeny, just as nobody knew the real position of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful ‘Ali except the Apostle of God, and the 
Imams from bis house. 

Jabir b. ‘Abdi’l-lah al-An^ari narrates from Imam Zaynu’l- 
-‘abidin, who ordered to him to tell of the appearance of ‘Ali b. 
Abi [falib to him in his Luminous Substance (bi‘n-nurdniyyat). 
He said: "I was sitting once in the presence of the Commander 
of the Faithful ‘All b. Abi Talib, when there entered Salman and 
Jundab, — may God be satisfied with them ! They greeted the 
Amir, and sat down. ‘Ali returned their greetings, and said: — 
By my life, verily this (knowledge) is obligatory in respect of 
every true believer, because a slave of God [74] will not become 
perfect in his faith until he recognises myseH in my (real) 
Luminous Substance. If he only knows me in this my present 
form, this is only that in which God tests his heart as to the 
strength of his faith, and examines his mind. He, the faithful, 
can only by this become one seeing what he wants to know. The 
one who fails is he who doubts, and is obsessed by doubts. 0, 
Salman, Jundab had said to thee this hour: — “Let us go, and 
ask him (i.e. ‘Ali), about knowing him in his (real) Luminous 
Substance”. And he (Salman) said: “Very well, let it be so! 
Let him inform us about his Luminous Substance, and the 
knowledge of God”. 

‘All continued: — You have been only ordered to worsliip 
God, in all sincerity towards Him, anoording to the faith of the 
J},amfs, offering prayers, paying zakai, — such is the religion of 
the qiydmat. He (God) means (by this) that the true believers 
are ordered to profess the oneness of God [taw'ftld), and this imphes 
absolute sincerity in obedience to Him. The expression ‘ ‘ Ijanlfs ’ ' 
means the acceptance of the Prophetic mission of Muhammad, 
because he is the Lord of the Ijtanifs,^ The expression “offer 

^ As is known, there is much uncertainty about the real meaning of 
the term Ifomlf, so often used in the Ckiron. Muslim theologians treat it as 
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prayers” refers to my walayai, i.e. sympathy with my claims. 
Whoever supports these, offers the prayer, as is said in the Coran 
(n, 42): — “Seek aid with patience and prayer, though it is a 
hard thing save for the humble But God the All-high does not 
say: both these are hard, because the majority of men accept the 
Prophetic mission of Muhammad, but only a few are firm in their 
affection {walSyat) to me, — only those who are "humble”. 
And similarly He said (XXII, 44): “a deserted well and lofty 
palace”. The "palace” here alludes to the Prophet, and the 
“well” to myself: by God, they have deserted allegiance to me 
(walayat ^) ! And the expression “pay zahdt" symbolises the al- 
legiance to the Imams from my descendants. This is (the real) 
zafeit: the one who pays it, follows the religion of tho qiyamat, 
as I shall explain to you, o, Salman and Jundab 1 ” 

“Muhammad and myself are One Light, from the Light of 
God. God has ordered this Light to split into two halves, and 
said to one half: “Be Muliiaiamad”, and to the other: — “Be 
‘Ah”. This is why [75] the Prophet said:->- “ ‘All is from me, 
and I am from ‘Ali. Nobody can act on my behalf except ‘All”, 
“0, Saiman and Jundab, — thus Muliammad has become 
the Prophet of God, al-Musitafa, and I have become his trustee, 
al-Murtoda. He, Muhammad, has become the Teacher (Aldtig), 
and I have become the Silent (Sdmit ) ; he uttered a warning, and 
I guide the people. Muhammad has become the Master of 
Paradise, and I have become the Master of Hell, saying to it: 
“That is thine, and this is mine”. Muhammad has become the 
lord of mercy, and I have become the lord of terror {rajfa, com- 
motion) ; he has brought Divine indications {daldldt), and I have 
brought miraculous proofs {dyat). Muhammad has become tho 
Seal of the Prophets, and I have become the Seal of the Trustees, 
I have destroyed the earlier generations {qurun), I am the “Great 
Message” (an-Nabd’u’l-’Azim), in which they were at variance, 

denoting tho follower of the (hypothetic) “religion of Abrahaim’’. It 
obviously was an Aramaic word, applied to tho followers of a religious 
Sect in Arabia. 
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Muhammad took up preaching, and I took up the sword. I am 
the Command of God, Who makes the spirit (rul}.) descend by His 
order upon any of His slaves to whom He pleases to send it 
(XL, 16). And the authority (amr) is from the Spirit of God, 
which is not given except to the Prophet and his Trustee. To 
whomsoever God gives of His Spirit, He makes him different &om 
ordinary men, exalting him above ordinary mortals, and endowing 
him with supreme authority, so that he can kill and bring back 
to life, and know what has happened and what is going to happen, 
by such Spirit, and possess the knowledge of what is in the 
Heaven; he can ascend there, and again descend upon the 
earth.” ^ 

"0, Salman and Jundab, Muhammad has become (oral) 
mention, and I have become writing [al-hitah), as God Himself has 
said (LXV, 11) : — “God hath sent unto you a Word, an Apostle”. 
And also (XXI, 10) : — “We have sent unto you a Book in which 
there is warning for you”. Muhammad is the Testimony of God 
to His creation, and I am his proof {J},vjjat) whom God has raised; 
and He has given to me what He never gave to any one. As 
God commanded (V, 71): “O, Apostle, deliver the message that 
was sent down to thee from thy Lord; but if thou wouldst not 
deliver it, thy Apostleship shall not be accomplished. And God 
shall defend thee from the people”. [76] 

“God promised to me, and accepted my oath of allegiance. 
I am the “Guarded Table” (fll-lMwi,u’l-ma}j,fiiz), as God has re- 
vealed to me what is in it. O, Salmon and Jundab I Muhammad 
is the chapter “ Yd-Sin”, and I am the chapter ‘‘al-Qur’dmt’l- 
-ha/ciw” (both are expressions at the beginning of the XXXVI-th 
chapter). Muhammad is the letter n (wdn), and I am the Pen 
(galam); he is Td-M, and I am “al-Qur’dn” (expressions at the 


1 All this obviously belongs to a very late phase of Shi'ite peculation, 
not eaxller than the fourth/tenth o. The contrast between the Prophet 
as the manifestation of the Rahman attributes of God, and ‘All’s of the 
QcMidr and Jaibbdr attributes, is known to Persian Sudsm. “ The sun is 
the Bouroe of light, but it also blinds one who tries to look directly at it 
as this mystical oonoeption is usually explained. 
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beginning of several chapters of the Coran). He is the yellow 
ruby, and I am a red ruby. And there is no differenoe between 
myself and Muhammad: I am Muhammad, and Muhammad 
is I, I am from him, and he is from me. As God said (LV, 
19-20): — “He has let loose the two seas that meet together; 
between them is a barrier they cannot pass”. Muhammad is 
the greatest benefaction of God, and I am the best benefaction of 
God, as He said (LV, 21): “Then which of your Lord’s bounties 
will ye twain deny 1 ” 0, Salman and Jundab, verily our dead 
never die, and those amongst us who are killed, are not killed in 
reality. We do not become born, and do not give birth. ” 

Said Jabir: “I touched the eai'th before him out of respect 
for what I heard from him, and said: “0, my Lord, it is difficult 
for me to understand what I heard thee say that thou “hast 
destroyed the earlier generations”, and, secondly, thy words 
about thy people’s dead never d3dng, and those amongst them 
who are killed, not being killed in reality ”. 

And ‘All replied: “0, Jabir, I am an Order from God, 
because He says (XL, 16): — “The Spirit by His command will 
descend on whomever He pleases, of His slaves”. And God 
made me His Command, according to the verse (XI, 42) : "until 
at length when Our Order came, and the oven boiled (with regard 
to the salvation of Noah, whom I saved)”. And He said (XI, 
84) : “And when Our Command came. We made what was hi gh in 
them low ”. And with regard to what I said that those amongst 
UB who die do not really die, it is because the Spirit is from God; 
and that those amongst us who are executed are not reaUy killed, 
the reason is the same. I am the master of every true believer, 
male and female, of those who have already come in existence, 
and who are to come in the future. 0, Salman and Jundab I 
when I helped, as I did, Prophets with the Spirit, I was speaking 
by the tongue of Jesus in his cradle. Adam, Seth, Noah, Sem, 
Abraham, Isma'il, Moses, Joshua, Jesus, Simon, and Muhammad 
and myself — all are one, [77] and who sees myself, sees all of 
them. But I am one of the slaves of God. Do not call us 
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“lords”, but say wbatever you like in our praise, because we are 
the “gates ” leading to God, His Proofs, His trusted men amongst 
the people, His lieutenants, and the leaders (Imams) of His 
religion. His “face”, His “sides”. His Command, and the §irdt 
towards Him. Through us He metes out pimishment, by us He 
metes out reward. He has chosen us from His creations, making 
us pure and clean. And if anyone asks : why has He done this, 
how ? For what reason 1 For what purpose ? — verily, such a 
man is an infidel: “He (God) is not asked (for explanations) as 
to His acts, and they ask for these (XXI, 23) ”. 

“0, Salman and Jundab! Who believes in what I have said 
and explained, commented upon, and clarified, — such a man is a 
believer whose heart God has tested for his faith. And if he 
distinguishes between my expressions and their hidden meaning, 
he is a truly intelligent {nmstah§ir) and knowing man, under- 
standing and perfect. But those who feel doubts as to what is 
said, or suspicious, or are negatively disposed, or give up, — those 
are sinners and defaulters. 0, Salman and Jundab 1 I bring 
humanity to life, and I make them die, I create them, and nourkh 
them, and heal the leprous and the blind. I give you what you 
eat and what you throw out in your houses, by the Command of 
My Lord. And the Rightful Imams from my progeny are acting 
in the same way, because all of us are one and the same thing, 
manifested in all times. We wish if God wishes, and we dishlre 
if God dislikes. Woe to those who deny om rights, and what 
God has given to us, our mission to increase His might and wiU. 
God has given us all that is the highest, the greatest, and the most 
important of all these. He has given us the Greatest Name, by 
uttering which we may, if we wish, ascend the Heaven, moke the 
sun, moon, and stars to obey us. But with all this we eat and 
drink, walk in the market place, and do what we will, by the 
command of God, our Lord, as is said: “. . . honoured servants, 
who do not speak until He speaks, but at His bidding do they 
act” (XXI, 26-27). 
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“This is T?hat one must Imow about myself in my Luminous 
Substance. Learn this, both of you, be guided by this, and he 
blessed, by the wll of God! ” [78] 

' This is what he said. We have cited this in order that 
intelligent people may know his position with regard to the 
Prophet. And this hia position was exactly the same as that of 
Imam al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah with regard to al-MahdJ bil-lah, as 
light from light, and manifestation (of Divine power), one like 
the other, one in substance, as the Divine power testifies this. 
Thus have Divine signs been manifested, and the words of thy 
Lord became true and justified. 

As al-Qa’im bi-amri’l-lah was similar in, his position to ‘Ali 
at the period of his manifestation, his reign was confomided by 
the appearance of the accursed enemy of God, Mukhlid b. 
Kaydad, Abu Yazid, the Antichrist (Dajjal), who appeared in his 
reign just as enemies of God rose in the reign of ‘Ah, Commander 
of the Faithful. The original place of the accursed Abii Yazid, 
the Squinting, was under Abfl ‘AmmSa? the Blmd, a teacher, 
Mukhlid belonged to the persuasion of the Kharijites, the 
Harflriyya branch. He succeeded in dominating the true be- 
lievers, introducing impiety into the world. His oppression was 
on the increase, and his strength continually grew mrtil he 
approached Mahdiyya, as far as the MusaUa, which was built 
where the arrow of al-Mahdi fell (as mentioned above),i who shot 
it in his foreknowledge as to where the enemy of God should 
attain. He was an Ihadite who believed in the necessity of 
cursing the Commander of the Faithful, ‘Ali b. Abi TalLb, and 
denyiug any respect to him. He mode it permissible to shed the 
blood of his descendants, and to abuse them. He came down 
with his troops to Mahdiyya, and besieged it. Al-Qa’im gave 
orders to lock the gates. The fighting was fierce, the calamity 
was great, and the danger was increasing. Then al-Qa’im began 
o issue tbs supplies which had been stored by al-Mahdi, dis- 


‘ Cf. p. 262, 
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tributing these to his soldiers and the poor citizens in the town* 
But these supplies began to come to an end. Thereupon the 
besieged began to come out [79] and escape. The accursed one 
moved his troops, mostly consisting of Berbers, ordering them to 
watch the road. They used to kill every one whom they would 
overpower, looting him, and raping his womenfolk. At last they 
even beg^ to cut open the intestines of men and women, in 
search of the concealed gold and precious stones. They even used 
to buy and sell the intestines. The accursed one became as 
heretical as the Qarmatians (taqarmai),^ began to think much of 
himself, doing all sorts of impious and revolting things, and 
rebelling against God . . . His authority became strong, and he 
occupied all the provinces of the Maghrib. He was similar to the 
enemies of Ja'far as-Sadiq, and the enemies of the Commander 
of the Faithful ‘Ali b. Abi TaHb, or those of Jesus, the Spirit of 
God. 

When the hour of death came to al-Qa’im, and his last 
moment approached, he gave orders to his faithful and devout 
slave Jawdhar to produce the testament (made at the time of the 
burial) of aJ-Mahdi biT-lah. He (obviously Jawdhar) handed it 
(the document) over to the religious dignitaries {shviyiikhu'd- 
-da'wat), and Sawlat (?) read it to them.® He was a dignitary 
of (the highest) degree (amongst those present). Jawdhar came 
near him, handed over the document to him, and he, the high 
priest, read it to them, and handed back the document to 
Jawdhar. The latter then returned it to the Imam. The Imam 
then again gave the orders to read it to them. (again) 


^ It is not clear what is implied by the verb tagarmata, if this does 
not refer to the proverbial impiety and brutality of the Qarmatians. 

® The passage is very difficult to understand, unless we suppose that 
al-Qa’im was so iU that he could not speak, and expressed his will only 
by signs. It is apparently a quotation from the Sirat of Jawdbar, which 
is not accessible to me for reference at present. It is not clear whether 
the word fawloU is a personal name, or a teohnioal term. In the Sing. 
fmolat means “rush, violence, sudden attack; authority, strength^’. 
Here it is obviously applied to a person. I could not &d any other 
example of this name. Perhaps this may be an early mistake which was 
ever since blindly repeated in newer copies. 
t8 
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read the dooumeut, and returned it (to Jawdhar). Those present 
did not understand the purpose of the ceremony, as they did not 
know the secret proceedings which took place on the day of the 
burial of al-Mahdl, when the Imam had given orders to Jawdhar 
(to keep it secret). He, the Imam, entrusted {istawda‘a) Jawdhar 
with the (will concerning) the position of his son, al-Man?ur, and 
his appointment of him as bis own successor, taking an oath 
from him (i.e. Jawdhar) to the former. Thus Jawdhar was 
entrusted [rrmstawda') with (the document appointuig) al'Man|ur 
bi’l-lah (as heir apparent). For this reason it was so that (the 
fact of the ezistence of) the testament was not revealed to any 
dignitary except for Jawdhar. 

And when the Imam for the third time repeated liis orders, 
he, Jawdhar, turned towards them (i.e. the dignitaries), and 
asked them whether they recognised the high position which he 
occupied in the service of his masters, and the extent to which 
they trusted him, and relied upon him. The dignitaries then 
informed him that they knew about this. Then Jawdhar said 
to them that the Imam had given orders to him [80] to produce 
the testament in order that SawlSt should take ftom them 
the oath of allegiance to his son Isma'a. Then he, Jawdhar, 
produced ^ the document of the wiU of al-Q4’tm in favour of al- 
-ManjQr lama'll. The dignitaries knelt in obedience to his ap- 
pointment by al-Qa’im. The latter (also) ordered to (continue) 
the struggle against Abu Yazld, the Antichrist, the curse of God 
be upon himl 

Thereafter al-Man§ur bH-lah came up with his Divinely 
blessed troops, arranged an agreement with the (Berber) tribes, 
and chased away AbQ Yazid from the Musalla. 

I It seems obvious that what was read at first was only the. address 
or the label on. the scroll, or, perhaps, the seals on the cover. Only after 
all these ceiemonies Jawdhar opened and read the document itself. 


5. Prom, the A^a^’n-nv^itqa’ . 


(Por the work and the author aee above, pp. 18-19; for the 
text see Extract 5.) 

[81] . . . Then rose the Saint of God, after him (i.e. 
Muhammad al-Baqir), the Lieutenant of God on the earth, and 
the repository of His Light, Ja'far b. Muhammad, by the Com- 
mand of God, and His inspiration, ^ for the revival of the 
preaching of religion, of the practices introduced by the Apostles 
of God, and the gathering of the faithful around the formula of 
“sincerity” {kalimatu'l-ikJbld^).^ His dd‘is went to different pro- 
vinces of the earth. He raised the lighthouse of religion; books 
were compiled from his teaching and the tradition related by 
him; these spread to every coxmtry. And when the Command 
of God came to him to hand over (his high ofidoe), he summoned 
his dignitaries {mtqabd') and speoiaJly deserving followers,® just 
as it was done by other Imams and Prophets before him, and 
handed over his authority to his son Isma'il, by the Command 
of God and His inspiration of him, making them witnesses of 
this his appointment. 

Thus Isma'il became the Gate to God {Babu’l-ldh), and His 
Praying niche {mi^rdb), the repository of TTis Light, the link 
(sajbcd)) between Him and His creation, — both we and you admit 
this.^ And then his body was caused to disappear during the 

r This “esoteric’’ formula seems to be peculiar to the works of Ja’&r 
b. Mon^uri’l-Yaman; from here it is introduced into some portions of the 
Zahru’l-ma'dm of Sayyid-na Idi^, quoted above. 

® Obviously the formula of tawMd, or profession of strict monotheism. 

s It is interesting that here l^e expression whioh is used, Hthwan, 
really means brethren, members of the confraternity. That it was not 
.intended to mean Ja‘ far’s real brothers, is dear from other similar passages 
further on, in whioh the term ofMb, assooiates, is used insteSid of thus. 
According to the ‘XJmdatm't-tSlib, 173, Imam Ja’far had no brothers. 

The author all through his work carries on controversy with the 
Ithna-'asharis, apparently having in view some particular work, which he, 
however, does not mention by name. TTia references, if coUeoted out of 
the whole of the Aaram'n-mttaqi', might, perhaps, contain interesting 
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lifetime of his father, as a mystery, intended to protect him from 
his enemies, and as a teat for his foUo-wers. As has already been 
narrated about IsmS'il b. Ibrahim, God had never done such a 
thing as He has done with IsmS'il, mailing him predecease his 
father. Both, we and yon, accept the tradition ooncerning 
as-Sadiq saying : — “Verily God acts os He wflls and pleases in 
everything except for the matters concerning the Imamat The 
slandering of God is the greatest sin which you have committed, 
by interfering with what God had ordered to happen : “ They 
came up to blow out the Light lit by God with their mouths” 
(Cor. LXI, 8). You believed in the cancellation of the Divine 
Command. But you did not know that Isma'il never left this 
world without leaving in his stead his son, who was of mature age,i 
and that the Imamat had been handed over to him by the 
Command of God and His inspiration of him. And that he, 
Isma'il b. Ja'far, when the desire of God became known to him, 
[82] received an inspiration to hand over the authority to his son 
Muljiammad. He then summoned the dignitaries (miqaW), and 
those specially trusted amongst his followers, and handed it over 
to him in the presence of the chosen ones alone, in secret, in order 
not to expose him to dang®. He acted as did Harun with 
Joshua (YQsha' b. an-Nun), when he appointed one of the 
dignitaries as his Ueutenant, to act on behalf of his own son, until 


information oonoeming the evolution of the theory of the Imamat in the 
Ithna-'ashari doctrine. Here he obviously refers to the fact that the 
appointment of lama'll as the suoceaeor of Imam la' for is also admitted 
by his opponents. 

_ 1 HifEerent early works, os already mentioned above, of. p. 240, in'- 
variably state that the son of Ismii'll, Muhammad, was not a small child 
when his father died. Bother on it is mentioned that he was 14. There 
is nothing impossible in this, because, as I have already shown in my 
paper, “Imam lamail”, in the JASB, 1923, pp. 30S-310, ftom the Ithna- 
•‘oshari sources (entirely supported by the ‘Uyiktu'Uahhba/r), Isma'il 
was already an adult in 133/751. It seems that he died soon after this. 
Thus there is nothing improbable in his having a 14-years old son; therefore 
it is iprite possible that the latter really was about 26 when Imam Ja'far 
himself died about 148/766. But later esoteric works which present him 
as a helpless infant simply follow the “standard scheme", whloh popular 
sentiment favoured for such occasions. Cf. further on, p. 296. 
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he oame of ago.^ He, Muhammad b. Isma'il, was at that time a 
grown up, 14 years of age. At such age witness is aooeptable 
from a man, according to law. He (Imam Isma'il) did this in 
anticipation of the calamities and the attack of the infidels which 
were to befall him. But you spread lies about God and His 
Saints, by asserting that His Command may be revoked 1 You 
have disregarded the words of Gkid, who said (XLHI, 27): “He 
made it the ward, remaining in his progeny”. You treated His 
word with disregard of what it portends. And you have made 
the Imamat return to Ja‘far as-Sadiq. Or has not it been already 
known from the story of Jacob, that when he received the 
Command to hand over his authority to Joseph, both his eyes 
became covered with cataract ? When Joseph left the country 
in search of a refuge [dJar Mjrat), and misfortune befell him, Jacob 
sat in his place, collecting all his men, and sending his other sons 
to different places in search of the Owner of the Imamat. And 
this is what God expressed in Jacob’s words addressed to his 
people (Xn, 87) : "0, my sons! go and enquire oonceming Joseph 
and his brother, and despair not of God’s comfort; for, verily, 
none need despair of God’s comfort save infidels”. 

And Ja'far as-§adiq, in his purity of soul and spirit, is above 
any possibility of opposing the decrees of God. But you can 
see that when the hour of his death arrived, he appointed in his 
stead his own enemy, al-Man?ur (the Abbasid caliph, 136-168/ 
754-776), in preference to his own relatives, and even his own 


' Unfortunately, the name of this guardian is not mentioned. It 
all sounds rather vague. As very often in such cases it is not easy to see 
whether there is any historical truth in these stories, or it is simply a 
case of unceremonious application of the general scheme of parallelism 
with the supposed BibUcal precedents. The latter is most probably 
the case, because, having no details of the events at his disposal, the 
author could fiU in the blank space with his visualisation of the events 
as they ahoiUd have been, in accordance with pious theories. In all the 
references to Muhammad b. Isma'il which we possess, and which are 
very scanty, including even the somewhat more detailed, although obvious- 
ly legendary account given in the ‘Uyitnu’l-akhhS/i' (see “Ismailis and 
Qarmatiens”, pp. 00-68), there is no mention of any guardian except hia 
grandfather. Imam Ja'far himself. 
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son.^ All this was done as a meaiis of proteoting [83] them, and 
as a means to distract danger from the real Man of God. But you 
hare split after these events into parties and sects, neither' 
recognising the first appointment, nor being loyal to the second. 
A party amongst you regarded him as the last Imam, expecting 
him to return to life, and to fill it -vrith justice and light even as 
much as it has been filled 'with injustice and oppression. Thus 
you trod the path of the Christians in their belief about Jesus son 
of Mary, who think that He aits on the right aide of God, being 
ready to return to this ■world and show the difference between the 
True and the Wrong, straightening all that has been made 
crooked. 

On the Sects after the Death of Ja‘far a^-Sadiq. 

Those who split over the recognition of each of his four sons. 
We must now discuss those sects which became formed after him, 
disagreeing over his successor, and depriving the rightful one of 
his right. And every one who deviates from the truth falls into 
an error, — we can see this as obvious according to the judgement 
of reason. And when we know that the futility of the claims of 
three (of the Imam’s sons) is proved, then (there remains) the 
right of the one, the true chosen heir. Then we may give up 
what is unreal, and return to what is real. 

Let us see what was claimed by the Eathiyya (i.e. the sup- 
porters of al-Aftah, ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Ja’far), who mointamed that 
he was the Imam, and died many years after his father, or what 
they say as to his being a silent (SwmM) Imam. We may see that 
he died without having left posterity to succeed hiTu in the office, 
and take charge of the Mystery of God and His wisdom after him. 
Because the Lieutenant of God on the earth is the repository of 
His Light, the link between Him and His creation ; to him ascend 

1 Apparently the idea underlying this extraordinary statement 
is an attempt at rennn m'ling theory with plain historioal fsnts. In theory, 
of coluse, all authority belonged to Imam Ja'far, although he did not 
possess it in practice. Therefore the fact that al-Mansur possessed, 
anyhow, this authority, implies the fact that he could have it only with, 
the sanction of the “re^ master of the authority”. 
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his dd’is {Ji/udud), as it has been already explained, and as you 
have seen. To him descends the Divine help ifa’yld). He helps 
them (i.e. people) by his acts of justice to recognise him properly, 
[84] and have no doubts as to his rights; and he is the one who 
inherits and leaves an heir after him, according to the tradition 
of the saintly people who relate that God has said that a real 
Imam does not die childless. 

Then let us look into what was claimed by the Mu^ammadiyya 
who regarded Mu]^ammad b. Ja'fai as the true Imam. He pre- 
sented his claims in Mekka,^ but drew out his sword during the 
sacred month, in the sacred place, accepted as sacred by the whole 
of Islam; and it is believed that hostilities in it are forbidden to 
anyone till the Day of Resurrection. But we see that he rose 
against the Abbasids in their own domirdon, after having lived 
under their protection. They protected him, and were his kings. 
Thus he acted contrary to the practice of his ancestor and of the 
prophets before him who never attacked their enemies in their 
own house, without finding for themselves a country of refuge 
(Mr Mjra), in which they could defend themselves, or launch an 
attack against their enemy from there. Then they conquered 
(other countries) after their (original) place of refuge. 

As we see him acting contrary to the custom of his pre- 
decessors, we may understand that if he had really been the proof 
of God on the earth, he would not have acted contrary to the 
example (aiyar) of his forefathers. Therefore we must place him 
in the position of usurpers, similar to himself. And we (really) 
see that his opponent has overcome him, seized him, placed a 
rope around his neck (as a sign of humiliation), and carried him 
about in different towns on the way to Khorasan, making him 
ascend the minbars of every town that he passed, and renounce 
his claims, bringing a testimony against himself, recognising his 
error, and openly admitting that he had committed a sin. All the 


1 As already mentioned above, of. p. 116, n. 1, special significance was 
y.ways attached to the faot of claims to the Imamat bmng presented in 
Mebka itself, the religious centre of the Islamic world. 
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Shl'ites completely agree in the belief that the Imam who rises 
in Mekka cannot err in his profession {TcCy). This oommnmty 
relates from the Apostle of God that he predicted the rise of the 
Imam “ whoso name will bo my name, and the name of his father 
as the name of my father”. But Ja‘far had no other son called 
Muhammad except this one. And it is possible to call Ja'far 
‘Abdu’l-lah (i.e. slave of God) because all the people are slaves of 
God. [85] Thus we may place this sect in a position similar to 
other erring sects. 

Let us now look mto the long story of the supporters of 
Mus8, b. Ja'far. We find them divided into two branches, but 
caimot see which of these is more erring than the other. We find 
that they apod the beliefs of their erring predecessors, claiming 
that he, Musa, was still living until our own day, and that he 
never died, and never shall die. But we know that he died in the 
prison of the Abbaaids, and his body was thrown outside the 
prison for three days so that everybody could see liirn. There- 
after he was buried. His opponent had more power than himself, 
and divided his inheritance; his wives, “mothers of the Faithful”, 
were remarried after his death, being married to his enemies and 
adversaries. He had no successor who might prevent them (i.e. 
the enemies) from marrying his wives, and who would protect his 
family. But the real successor (of Imam Ja'far) from his son, 
whose rights you suspect, did protect them, and saved them from 
such fate, as did all his ancestors, because the real Imam stands by 
the Command of God to protect the weak, and the people who are 
in need of his protection (fuqara’ ilay-hi). 

And if your Imam is not present (in this world), and his return 
is only expected, then of what use is he to those who live after 
him, and to those who have to refer to (him) concerning what is 
permitted or prohibited to them, what is prescribed and com- 
manded (in religion)! Who shall enforce amongst them the 
institutions of God, and decide their litigation ? Verily, when we 
lose the (living) Imam, we are bound to take refuge rmder his 
slaves (ordinary mortals), forgetting God, and heading to injustice. 
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until we all perish. And if we begin to differ oonoerning any 
prescription, we fall into the error of accepting as binding legal 
opinion and analogy. The Ruler (i.e. God) cannot order ns to 
obey one who does not exist. If this were possible, we should 
have been ordered to obey one who has not yet been born, and 
expect him to be born, just as we are expecting (to return) the one 
who disappeared. 

This sect narrates that Imam Ja'far said once : “the name of 
the Imam (after him) [86] is the name of the Owner of the 
Torah”. And when Musa (then a small boy) entered, he said: 
“welcome, my lord, who is always angry, and does not play”. 

Let us now see what is claimed by the other branch . We find 
that it says: — “Recognition of the Imam rests with us. We 
may enter luider the authority of every Imam, whether righteous 
or erring, and we may at our discretion remain under their 
jurisdiction, living with them, and be under their protection, 
regardless whether (their) enemies may shed their (Imams’ ?) 
blood, or confiscate their property, take their wives, or rights”. ^ 

In accepting such beliefs they go against the practice of all 
the Prophets of God and Imams of their religion whom we have 
mentioned above. We may thus see that this talk is utterly 
senseless, and that those who say such things are the filthiest and 
vilest of men, because God has ordered us to follow the Prophets, 
and observe their practice after them, as is said (XXXIII, 21) : 
“Ye had in the Apostle of God a good example”. Or the words 
of the Prophet uttered by him to the community of the faithful, — 
and his words are not rubbish for which God does not care. He 
said (Cor. Ill, 29) : “If you love God, follow me, and God will love 
you”. And also (XII, 108); “I call xmto God, giving a clear 
example, myself and those who follow me”. And we see the 
demands of these stupid folk contrary to what he, the Prophet, 
preached. For this reason we must dissociate ourselves from 


^ This obviously is not the Ithna-'ashaTi theory, but sounds as if it 
were oonfounded with some Zaydi principles. 
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them, and reject their Imams who are such as these. They are 
in our opinion like the erring leaders who, whenever they miss 
anything in the prescriptions of religion, resort to legal opinion 
and analogy. We can see that all these sects, mentioned above, 
claim that they alone are right, and that the others are wrong, 
and treat each other as infidels. 

Then wo find those sects which, after the preceding ones, 
recognise as the Imam Ahmad b. Mus5, surnamed ‘All ar-Eida,! 
the same whom al-Ma’mun appointed (as his successor), striking 
coins in his name, and proclaiming him [87] as his heir apparent, 
and the caliph after his death. He summoned ar-Rida, and none 
amongst the Alids and their supporters doubted that the authority 
was going to pass to him after the death of al-Ma’mun. The 
latter was disturbed in his mind, just as it happened with 
Mu'awiya b. Yazid b. Mu’awiya (the Omayyad caliph Mu'awiya 
II, 04/883), when he realised that his forefathers had usurped the 
rights belonging to others (i.e. Alids), and wished to return these 
to them. 

This is why al-Ma’mun summoned jurists and theologians 
from different towns, ordering them to hold a disputation -vWth 
each other on the subject of Fadak and al-‘ Awall, at last returning 
these to the descendant of Fatima, after proofs had been produced 
to support their rights.® All this was trickery to lure forth the 
real Owner of Rights. But he did not succeed in his designs, 
because the latter was concealed, and could not manifest himseK 
before the decreed time came, meanwhile conoealing himself 
from his enemies, and expecting relief when the proper time and 
hour arrived. And al-Ma’mun, when he conceived his suspicions, 
and saw the Alids coming over to him, intended to make inquiries, 
and collect information. Some of the Abbasids, fearing for their 
lives, warned him, recaJling what their own ancestors had done 

' .According to the ‘Vmdatu’p-iStib, 176, Musa had a sou, called 
Ahmad, bvrt he had nothing to do with ‘AH ar-Bida. It would he very 
interesting to find out whether this is a mistake, or whether there is 
something behind all this, 

* Cff. above, p. 263. 
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to the ancestors of the Alids, expecting that when the latter won, 
they would take revenge on them. The Alids, meanwhile, had 
no doubts that authority was returning to them in this way. 

The news reached a man who was touring Syria on behalf of 
the Imam, who had at that time his residence {Mr hijrat) in 
Jerusalem. He wrote to the chief dffi of the province, warning 
him of his arrival, and came to him, offering his hfe in the desire 
to please God, to obtain salvation after death, and to wage war 
for the religious cause when this should be required. He came 
before the M‘l, offering himself, and thus stepping out on- the 
warpath for the true religion of God. When he entered into the 
presence of al-Ma’mun, the latter said : “When I obtain the proof 
concerning him (the real Imam) which I hope to find, which is the 
secret treasure and the great blessing given by God, the gate of 
His mercy will be found, may God make thee open it to me I 

[88] The M‘i replied: “(As to) the proof for which thou 
art seeking, (what) I will disclose to thee concerning them (i.e. 
the Alids) would not merit mercy in thy eyes’*. He made (him) 
hear (this) as if being afraid that he was deaf, arguing emphati- 
cally, in the manner of one who fears to commit an error.i They 
had a long talk which would take too much space to report in 
full here, and would take us too far away from the original sub] ect. 
And ultimately he (al-Ma’mun) stretched out to Mm (the M‘l) 
his hand which was accepted in all sincerity, though (in reality) 
it was extended with an evil purpose. He (the M‘%) was pleased 
with al-Ma’mun, informed him about the existence of (the real 
Imam) his Master, and conveyed to him (al-Ma’mun) some of the 
light of his (the Imam’s) guiding teaching. The caliph treated 
him as his equal in his audience, promising to give up the restric- 
tions (imposed upon the SM'ites?) in the past years. He, al- 
-Ma’mun, (promised to) leave him (the Imam ?) free until the 
hour of his advent struck, his destinee was fulfilled, on a pre- 
destined day and the date decreed by God. The dd'i stayed with 


i ]?or ydhahX read yakhsM, and for ae-zamdn read az-zalal. 
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the caliph for a long time, being admitted to his private audiences, 
while he tried his best to please him (the da‘i). The caliph had 
many disouasions with him, on different subjects, until his “ educa- 
tion” had become complete. And the d3,‘i believed that his 
position became strong, that the caliph’s faith was sincere, and 
that ho abandoned all his former ideas. Por this reason the da’t 
informed him about the position of the one appointed by God, 
what he is o,\pected to do, and his mission {wad’). Then he 
went away. 

When al-Ma’mun remained alone, and reflected over the 
matter, this ‘All b. Musa came to him. The caliph began to ask 
him different questions taken out from the Coran, from the Torah, 
Gospels, history of the early prophets, institutions of earlier 
Apo-stles of God, — all the matters which he had just learnt from 
his teacher (the drTi), and (thus) from the Master of the latter, 
whose devotion he imposed upon himself, swearing obedience to 
his command. And when he (the caliph) found in ‘ Ali b'. MusS. 
no knowledge which he expected to find, he at once realised that 
the fame spread about him amongst the masses was futile, 
and felt opposed to recognising him as his spiritual master. 
He realised that the udsdom of God is hidden from the enemies of 
His religion, (oven if 1) they are participating in the assemblies 
where the Guidance-giving Imams teach. It is stored in His 
Mon until the time of their Manifratation comes. [89] This con- 
sideration has changed the caliph’s intentions as to his (‘Ali b. 
Mfisa’s) affairs, because he saw that he was not in the possession 
of the required qualifications, and did not deserve the position 
which belongs to the real Imam. (He saw) that he would go the 
usual way of other opponents before him. He reflected on what 
ho had already done to proclaim ‘Ali b. Musa (as his heir appa- 
rent), and this appeared to him wrong. He was afraid that he 
had missed the real Imam who had the rights, and that he, 
‘Ali b. Musa, would oppress the real Men of God, f1a7Tm.Tifli‘ng from 
them more submission than his own predeoesaors demanded 
thus thwarting his efforts and labours, and ma.1riTig him res- 
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ponsible for this. Whereupon he executed ‘ Ali b. Musa ar-Rida, 
making his position known.! 

Meanwhile he himself stuck to what was revealed to him by 
his teacher and spiritual guide, appreciating what knowledge 
he heard from him. He left the matter as it was, as the Imam 
was concealed from people until the proper time to reveal himself. 
And his organisation was spread, his knowledge preached, his 
dd'is were working, his Divine signs were clear,® while his own 
person was out of the reach of aU till the time of his manifestation, 
and the completion of the predestined term. 

This is what happened between al-Ma’mun and ‘Ali b. Musa 
ar-Ri^a, and the reason of his execution. 

A sect after his death recognised as the Imam his son 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali. His father, being summoned by al-Ma’mun, 
had left bim behind in Medina as a small child in his house. 
When he, ‘Ali b. Musa, died, he left him only five years old. But 
aU the Shi' itea believe that the (real) Imam never leaves this world 
without appointing as his suecessor his grown up son possessing 
all the rights to act as an imam (in commimal prayers), and to 
receive his father’s inheritance. As is known, a child of five to 
ten years of age, according to law, cannot issue orders, his witness 
cannot be accepted (in the court of law), and his judgement cannot 
be relied upon. Witness cannot be accepted from the man who 
cannot lead the communal prayer, who cannot be permitted to 
sacrifice animals. We have not seen any one amongst the ancient 
kings of Jews or Christians, or others, practicing such things, or 
accepting these (in principle). [90] You say that his father has 


! We have seen above (Texts, p. 82) that according to the author 
Imam Ja'far appointed the Abbasid al-Mansur as his “apparent” successor. 
Here the story reflects obvious sympathy with al-Ma’mun, almost admitting 
the sincerity of his “conversion”. The author even passes in silence 
oyer an important detail of the story: the treacherous el-l^’mun executed 
his “teacher”, the Ismaili dd'i (cf. above, p. 262). Such a sympathetic 
tone towards the Abbasids is indeed surprising in a work composed to- 
wards the end of the fourth/tenth o. 

® Delete mm (beg. of line 8). In another (modem) copy of this 
work the words inna-hv, are omitted. It is quite possible that the scribe 
mistakenly repeated twice the ending of the preceding word, awani-M. 
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not appointed either a trustee or lieutenant in charge of him, while 
he was in the same position as Haxun when he was about to die. 
The latter appointed Yusha' b. an-Nun to be in charge of his son. 
Or as did Isma‘il b. Ibrahim, who appointed as a guardian of his 
son a certain dignitary called in the Coran al-Kabsh (sheep), as 
is revealed (XXXVII, 107): “And we ransomed hun with a 
mighty victim” . . . (XXXVII, 112): “and we blessed him and 
Isaac”. It is thus clear that the blessing first fell upon al-Kabsh, 
before being given to Isaac, As Isina'Il nominated (according to 
what is revealed) al-Kabsh, a “sheep”, so Musa (Moses) nomi- 
natedBogara, “bull” (or cow). When he ooUacted his lieutenants 
after the death of his brother, he said to them (11, 63) : “God bids 
you slaughter a cow (heifer)”. In other words he said: — “The 
Imam, who is the lieutenant of God on the earth, orders you to 
appoint a }j,ujjat, who would stand for your command, being in 
charge of your current affairs, until the time comes for the real 
Master to appear, manifesting his authority”. Dost thou not see 
what the lieutenants of Moses rephed (II, 63): — "Art thou 
making a jest of us ? ” i.e. are we to slaughter a cow, or you ? 
This has already been explained above.i 

And you say: — “Verily, he (‘All b. Musa) appointed him 
(his son Muhammad) before he left him behind on his departure”. 
How could he have appointed as his executor a minor 1 Both 
we and you accept the belief that the appointment takes place 
by the order of God and His inspiration of the parent who appoints 
his son, as mentioned above, on the basis of reliable testimony. 
Is it possible to any one in ordinary life to appoint as his trustee 
his son while he is a minor? Or ought he not to appoint a 
trustee in charge of his son, and leave to him his property which 
he should return to the latter as testified by reliable witnesses 
in the court of law ? 

After this you became split into sects recognising his son and 
grandson, up to the birth of Muhammad b. al-Hasan. He was a 

* “Above”, i.e. in the earlier part of the work which is not quoted 
or translated here. 
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Negro, but you have accepted his being an Imam, entertaining 
no doubts as to his being the Expected One [91] who should 
deliver you from the tyranny of the oppressors, the Head of 
religion and of the state. You even thought that the Prophet 
predicted his advent, narrating lengthy stories about this, which 
would be too long to mention here, and which will collapse on 
being analysed. 

When he died, you accepted his son al-Hasan. A certain 
al- Jarud b. Riyah (who served two Imams, of theirs, 'AH al-A§ghar 
and his son al-Hasan) narrates miracles of this al-Hasan, of which 
the like were never worked. He said: "I was once going for a 
walk with him, he in front, and I with some friends walking behind 
him, and carrying on a conversation. And I said [to myself] : — 
"WUt thou see that he knows what is in our thoughts, and of 
what we are talking 1 ” Said a friend of mine: — “If he knows 
what we are discussing amongst ns, let him move Ms cap (qalan- 
suwa) And after some time he did really move it, so that we 
said: — "Verily, he delayed this as a test for us!" Then he 
stretched out his hand as if to put it right. Did ever any one 
work a miracle like this, except for Jesus ?” 

There are many stories of this kind amongst you, — it would 
be too long to relate these. But, anyhow, this al-Hasan died and 
left no posterity. You insisted in your advice to him that he 
should increase the number of concubines; and he increased their 
number, so that God might give him a son. And he wished 
this very much, but he died. It is narrated that after bim a 
party demanded that his property should be condscated and 
handed over to the department of charities. But others insisted 
that one of his concubines, named §aqil, serving in the house, 
declared that she was pregnant.^ They threatened her, and 
tempted her greed, and maintained that the "Expected One” 
was to be bom of her. All this was a design invented in order to 
seize the property which ought to have gone to the poor. They 


1 According to the ‘Umda, 176, her name was Narjls. 
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nariated that when he was bom, nobody ooidd see him except 
one bom illegitimately. But this is a manifestation of (Divine) 
wrath to the creature, not a Divine mercy, as the ignorant say. 
[92] Whoever, being blind, looks upon the grave of the Prophet, 
he will live to recover sight from his glancing a,t it. 

And when he (al-Hasan ?) died, the community was affected 
with Divine \vrath. If there had been a son to al-Hasan, this 
would be against the word of the Prophet who said that the Imam 
will not rise as a child, but as a young man, full grown. According 
to some other tradition, his moustache will be dark {ahJi4ar). 
But al-Hasan died a hundred and twenty years before our time. 
Thus his followers worship one who does not exist. It is a lie 
that God ^vill make me responsible for my sins, as a creation, 
while He would make His creations worship a non-existent person I 

Thus the words of the Prophet; — "Who dies without having 
recognised the Imam of his time, dies as an inflder’, — are 
rendered futile. And (similarly) the words of as-Sadiq : — “Who- 
ever dies without having recognised the Imam of his time while 
he is living, he dies as an infidel”. Thus you neither kept the 
words of the Apostle of God, nor sooepted the uttermzce of one 
of his progeny. Who then is your Imam to whom you appeal, 
with whom do you take refuge 1 Verily, ostrioh-fike behaviour 
seems to form a part of your faith 1 And really, as he does not 
exist, you say on one occasion that he is in the bills of Radwa; 
on another occasion that he is going to rise in the desert; on yet 
another occasion that he lives in water, preparing himself to 
come forth into this world in order to separate the dead from the 
living. Really, it is not a cose of bhndnesB, but of the deafness of 
the hearts 1 Or you simply do not know that the Imams, — even 
if such things happened as happened with Imam al-Husayn, as 
you know, — adhered to worship, piety and asceticism in this 
world. They took refuge in the cave of religious disguise {kahfu’t- 
~taqiyya), and gave orders to their followers to do the same thing. 
And this is what is narrated of Ja'far as-Sadiq, who said; — “Re- 
ligious disguise {at-taqiyya) is the religious practice of mine, and 
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of my ancestors; whosoever has no taqiyya (i.e. does not hide his 
secret beliefs from the enemies), he has no faith”. The TmaniH 
sent then* plenipotentiary da'is in different countries, so that they 
might guide them by their preaching, commanding them to keep 
secret and concealed (what was necessary), travelling about 
different provinces imtil the time [93] of manifestation comes, 
taking every precaution concerning the safety of the Imams from 
their powerful adversaries. 

The True Imam (Saiibu’l-iMqq) was concealed, observing the 
practice of disguise {taqiyya), pr^oribed by Imam Ja'far. Their 
dafu travelled all over the country, ]ust as Jesus used to do. 
This they did in search of the “country of refuge” {ddrhijrat), in 
which they, the Imams, would be safe. This was because his (the 
Imam’s] adversaries have brought imder their authority the 
“country of refuge” {dor hijrat) of the Prophet, and claimed it as 
their own. It is for this reason that the Apostle of God promised 
to us “that the sun shall rise over us from its setting place”, 
Similarly acted Abraham, who was the founder of this law 
(sha'H‘at), sending Lot in search of the “country of refuge”, as we 
havS explained above. And when he (Lot) had conquered Syria, 
he (Abraham) travelled thither, emigrating from the country of 
his adversary, thus saving the faithful from his domination, and 
their humiliating position. He then introduced amongst them 
institutions of the true religion. Those faithful who were con- 
verted by his dd'ls, heard about this (i.e. his emigration), and came 
in force to join him, from all sides; renewing their oaths of 
allegiance to him, and adhering to 'their Imams. And he, 
Abraham, when he became stronger, attacked his neighbours. 
AH this happened because the faithful became strong, as he used 
to divide amongst them the booty, as was also the custom of the 
Apostle of God. The latter also, when his authority became 
strong, and his power increased, emigrated to the sanctuary of 
his ancestors, and took possession of what had been taken from 
them by force, giving distinction to the faithful who had joined 
him, and making the enemies of religion, who opposed them, 
19 
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perish. Is anything more required to make this proof still 
clearer ? Were not the actions of the earlier Imams and former 
khfiUfaa lilce this ? — Give me an instance &om the practice of 
your Imams, if you know such a one I 

Thus his (Mutiammad h. Isma'il’s?) proofs have become 
manifest, and Divine signs of his mission have become widely 
known; his propaganda was organised, [94] his miracles and 
Divine signs followed one another. Then you have shown enmity 
and hatred, and began to say:— “God will never send another 
Apostle after Muhammad the Prophet’*, — who, however, him- 
self says that his Lord has promised him that the sun shall rise 
from the place at which it sets. And the Imams shall be in its 
womb (or : And the meaning is the Imams whom this allegorises). i 
And when the day dawned, and the light shone, you began to 
expect, as did common people, who are well known for their 
spiritual blindness, that the prophecy refers to the real retro- 
cession in the rotation of the spheres. You did not realise that 
the sun which you see is the symbol for ‘All b. Abi Talib and his 
progeny, the sun of the lieutenancy after the Apostle of God. 
As mentioned above, it is the same as the “retrocession of the 
sun” in the story of Yusha' b. an-Nun after Harun. Is it neces- 
sary to explain this more 1 

It is necessary to mention now Isma’il’s acceptance of the 
authority from his father. We shall only say what no one can 
deny, except the aggressive heretics who suppress the right belief 
in their hearts, and advance impious theories in the hope of 
“extinguishing the Light of God”. . , . “But God shall make His 
Light triumph, even if the infidels shall be displeased” (Coran, 
LXI, 8) . . . This is why Imam Ja'far, when his health became 
impaired, summoned the most trusted amongst his followers, and 
those members of his family who were alive, and did what his 


1 Variant: bSfini-hS. The first, bafni-hS, seems preferable because 
Aa refers to shams, sun, which is of feminine gender. The question 
raised here, of there being no more prophets a.fter Muhammad, obviously 
refem to the dogma about Muhammad b. Isma'Il being the Seventh 
NSfigif by virtue of bis being the seventh Imam. . 

19B 
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predecessors had done, i.e. handed over his authority to Isma‘11, 
Thus Isma'il became the Gate to God, His praying niche, the 
Abode of His light, and the link [sahdb) between Him and His 
creations, the Lieutenant of God on earth. Both we and you 
agreed in what was said above about Isma'il, But when he died 
while his father was still alive, as is also related about Isma'il b. 
Ibrahim, or Harun and Musa, you began to say that nothing 
happened to his cause on the same hnes as it did (before this) in 
the case of Isma'il (b. Ibrahim). And this is the error in (re- 
ligious) knowledge, and a schism based on prejudice. [95] 
You behave that the authority returned to Imam Ja'far. 
But the Command of God can never be reversed. Thus you have 
erroneously “ prevented the mention of his (Isma'iTs) name in 
the mosques of God, trying to ruin them by this”. By doing 
this you have committed the crime which God mentions (Cor. 
II, 108) ; — "It is not for such to enter into them (i.e. mosques) 
except in fear, for them is disgrace in this world, (and in the 
future mighty woe) ” . God, when causing Isma‘ il to be appointed 
as the successor (to Ja'far) could not be ignorant of the date on 
which he, Isma'il b. Ja'far, was going to die. But you maintain 
that this fact was done incidentally by Him. You have forgotten 
the words of Imam Ja'far that God may alter and change His 
original desire in everything except in the matter of the Imamat. 
And the words of the Apostle of God, who said: (the promised 
Messiah shall have) “a name like mine, and the name of his 
father shall be like that of my father”. According to another 
tradition, he said: — “My friend Jibri'il informed me from the 
Lord of the Worlds that a man, a descendant of mine, shall come 
forth at the end of the time. His name shall he like mine, and 
the name of his father like the name of my father. He will call 
people to the religion of God, the most excellent, in spite of their 
aversion to the religion of God, and misinterpretation {inddrSa) 
of Islam and its law. Such opposition is their crime, from which 
they will be compelled to come forth by calamities. And the 
strength of the opposition and doubts shall be such as that from 
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which I have brought you, when you were immersed in the 
abject impiety during the period of idolatry. He (the promised 
Imam) shall be declared by you as wrong, as I was also declared, 
and oppressed as I was oppressed for my calling you to God. He 
shall bo slandered as impious, just a.s I was slandered, and will be 
called pretender and sorcerer, just as I was called so. Just as 
the early ones were slandering, so shall do those in the future; 
and as the early ones have been proved to be liars, so shall be the 
future ones”. 

It is similarly narrated from Ja'far as-Sadiq that he said: 
“Even if some one should come before you with the brains of 
this my son, do not doubt, nevertheless, that he is to be the Imam 
after me”. And on another occasion ho said, while he, Isma'il b. 
Ja'far, was present: — “He is the Imam after me, and what you 
learn from him is just the same as if you have learnt it from 
myself”. 

One of his (Isma'il’s) associates relates that when AbQ’l- 
-lOiatiiab started his (heretical) preaching, he, the narrator, saw 
Isma‘ll as he was going out of his school. “I made him sit in my 
room, and kissed his head, [96] and said to him: — "Verily, I am 
surprised at what I see of your actions”. And he asked: "What 
makes thee so surprised?” Said I: “Yesterday thy father said 
to us that Abu'l-Khattab was the "mine of our secret knowledge”, 
and a “kitbag of our wisdom”. And to-day he curses him, 
ordering us to sever connections with him.” Isma'Di replied: 
"When God called the heavens and earth, saying (XLI, 10): 
“Come, ye two, whether ye will or no! They said: — we come 
willingly”. Thus they manifested their obedience. Similarly 
the Prophets, the Trustees, and the linams obeyed God, sincerely 
answering the call. For this reason they have become infallible 
(ma'^Umtln.), and those who followed them became either rmis~ 
iaqarr (normally appointed), ox mustavjda' (temporarily entrusted 
with), because these were obedient (?), but not faultless. Abii’l- 
-Hhattab is one of those to whom God entrusted our knowledge. 
This is why he preached affection to us (loalayatu-nd). But when 
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his faith had become erroneous, God seized from him what was 
entrusted with him, and we dissociated ourselves from him. Thus 
what strange things hast thou found in aU this ? ” And the child 
rose, and quickly left the room. 

The man exclaimed: “How superior (in wisdom) are the 
young and the old Hashimites to us ! ” His friend, with whom he 
had this conversation, came to Ja'far as-Sadiq, and informed him 
of what was said. The Imam asked: “And who is talking like 
this 1” — Then he summoned him (Isma'il ?), ordering him not to 
go again to the school. And he, the Imam, began to take great 
care as to what the people talk, fearing evil from the enemies of 
his son. 

We and you both agree in accepting the tradition that when 
the son of the Imam (Isma'il, or his son ?) completed seven years 
of age, the Lord of religion at the time declared him (obviously 
'arafa-hu) the Master of religion and his heir apparent, as his next 
in descent. He guarded him from his other sons, kept him away 
from the contact with the public, and his education went on 
under his own supervision.^ 

As is stated by some saints, God never sends a prophet, or 
his trustee, or an Imam, without appointing to him a successor 
who succeeds him still in his lifetime, taking over the charge of 
the community after his death. [97] The Imam is thus one 
who preaches {ndtiq), and his successor one who keeps sdenoe 
{samit). This is neither denied by us, nor by you. The first who 
acted according to this principle, was Abraham, when he was sent 
to his people, and was guided by the Divine help {ta’yid ) . He was 
childless all his life, and God ordered to him to accept his nephew 
Lot as his “silent” (§amit) successor, in order to strengthen his 
authority. So Lot was appointed, and people recognised him. 
This is an absolutely true story. And when Isma'il was bom to 
him (Abraham), grew up, and reached a mature age, God ordered 


^ All this sounds very obscure. It is not clear to whom the story 
refers, — to Isma‘Il, or his son Muhammad. 
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Abraham to appoint him as his asas (i.e. the founder of the line 
of the Imams). We have already narrated his story, and it is 
unnecessaiy to repeat it here. 

When Abraham appointed his son Isma'il as his suooessor, 
he sent his nephew Lot to Syria, where he had to establish the 
“country of refuge” (ddr hijrat) for him, and ordered him to 
preach in favour of Isma'il. As God says in His book (XXIX, 
25): “and Lot was faithful to him. And Abraham said: I am 
emigrating to my Lord”. 

As Abraham treated his nephew Lot, so did Moses deal with 
Yusha* b. an-Nun, appointing him before he received orders from 
God to appoint his own brother Harun. And similarly did 
Muhammad act with regard to Ubayy b. Ka'b.^ We have dwelt 
on this matter BufS.oiently for those who understand. Similarly 
did Sulaymiln act, when he wanted to make inquiries amongst his 
dignitaries. He summoned them to the town called SabS., and 
said (XXVII, 38-40): "0 ye chiefs! which of you will bring me 
her throne before they come to me resigned ? ” . . . “He who had 
the knowledge of the Book said; I wiU bring it to thee before thy 
glance can turn. And when he saw it settled beside him, he 
said: this is of ray Lord’s grace that He may try me whether I 
am grateful or ungrateful”. 

His father David acted similarly when he appointed him 
(Solomon), and presented him to his dignitaries, when he had 
acquired great authority over the people. [98] As God says 
(XXI, 78-9): “And David and Solomon, when they gave their 
judgment conceniing the field, when some people’s sheep had 
strayed therein, at night; and we testified to their judgment; and 
this we gave Solomon to understand”. And prophets and 
Apostles of God, already mentioned above, also acted similarly 
before him. 


1 Very little is generally known about this associate of the Prophet 
except for his being one of those few who could read and write. A reference 
to him seems to be quite an exceptional event, and it would be very 
interesting to trace what the allusion really implies. 
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(Imam) Ja‘far b. Muhammad acted also iu the same way. 
He for twenty-five years had no son except for Isma'il and his 
brother ‘Abdul-lah. He never took any other wife so long as 
their mother was alive, nor took any concubine. So he acted 
knowing that the Imamat had to be continued in his posterity. 
He persisted in this until she, his first wife, left this world. And 
just as Imam Ja'far, so did his ancestor-the Prophet Muhammad 
himself act with regard to Khadija, and ‘All with regard to 
Fatima, never marrying again so long as they wore alive. 

Stick, — may God pity you! — to arguments of this kind, 
and bring similar proofs and Divine signs concerning your own 
Imams, if you believe sincerely. When Isma'Il died, those of the 
followers of MusS, (b. Ja'far) claimed, proving the error of their 
belief, that he, Isma'il, appointed him, Musa, as his successor. 
They mentioned as a proof the actions of Muhammad the Prophet 
when he appointed al-Hasan and al-HuBa 3 m (as Imams), saying : 
“Verily they are both Imams, “whether they stand or sit”, i.e. 
whether they exercise their authority or not”; and, verily, the 
verse of tal/Mr in the Coran is (another) testimony to their cause. 
Both’ of them were present with the Apostle of God on the 
“night of imprecation”. This is what the Apostle of God said 
to the Christians of Najran (III, 64): “Come, let us call our sons 
and your sons, and our women and your women, and ourselves 
and yourselves (then we will imprecate and put God’s curse on 
those who lie)”. 

And the testimony of the Prophet about them (i.e. Hasan 
and Husayn) is what he said that they are “the lords of youths”, 
and those who will enter Paradise. And also, the preference 
which he gave to their father, adding : [99] “And their father is 
better than themselves”. This is because the Trustee preceded 
them, and was entrusted with them, and the proof of his priority 
over them is this testimony (of the Prophet) which proves his 
position. 

It is narrated that the Prophet of God died eleven years 
after the jEijra, on Monday, the second day of the month of 
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Rabi'u’l-amval. Hasan was at the time eight years old, and 
Husayn — seven. Thus they could not be qualified to be the 
Imams, and for this rea-son their father (‘Ali b. Abi Talib) was 
appointed as the trastee in charge of them, just as in the case of 
Yusha* (b. an-Nun), the trustee of the son of Harun. And when 
their father (‘Ali) died by the command of God, he appointed 
first the elder in preference to the younger son, and the younger 
became the heir of aU. 

You assert that Musa was the trustee (amm) to Isma'Il. But 
when the latter died, his son Muhammad was fourteen years old. 
Thus you have accepted this testimony, siding with those different 
sects which rose before you, in maJring the Command of God 
revocable. You thus disregard what the Apostle of God said 
(XLIII, 27): “And we have made a word to remain in our 
posterity ”. And just as the Imamat of Isma'Il was handed over 
to him by the command of God and His inspiration of the one 
who preceded him, so also was it handed over to his son by the 
order of God and His inspiration, — [the inspiration for which he 
prayed], 1 — as is already narrated concerning how it happened 
in the past ages, and how the past prophets and Imams acted. 

Both we and you admit the ixadition that when Ismei' Il was 
about to die, he summoned his son and bis followers, and handed 
over the Imamat to him (Mub®>DMnad Isma'il), in their pre- 
sence, under the supervision of his father (Imam Ja'for). He 
entrusted the testimony oonoeming the position of his son to one 
of his iujjats (i.e. da'la), as did his forefather Isma'il with regard 
to the person surnamed al-Kabsh (sheep), appointed before him a 
He made him the “veil” for his heir, to distract towards him the 
attention of the tyrants of the time. And Imam Ja'far presided 
over the assembly, as Jacob presided over the assembly of 

1 The words in the square brackets are found in the old copy, but ore 
absent in the modem MS. 

2 It is significant that the name of this hvjjat is not disclosed. There 
■ is very little doubt as to all this being merely a “ reconstruction ” of the 

long forgotten events on the basis of the Biblical parallelism, and that it 
has nothing to do with the real facts. 
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Joseph when the latter was on his deathbed. We shall discuss 
this question [100] in its proper place, if we successfully carry on 
up to it. 

Then came (b* Isma'il) hy the command of God 

and Eis inspiration of him. His dd‘is dispersed, traveUiug in 
different provinces (jazd'ir), and ordering the local people to 
carry on the propaganda in his favour.^ The world became ahve 
with propaganda, and his influrnice spread. They started to look 
in their travels for the opportunity to establish the “ooimtry of 
refuge”. But his enemies increased their effort in their search 
for him. And when his authority became stronger, and news 
about him spread far, when the search for him was intensified, 
he disappeared from his mother country, and went forth, passmg 
through different lands. Imam Ja'far remained in his original 
place, entering into the cave of tagiyya, as his father called 
it, — this was'mentioned above.® 

His da'is spread to different places, and he appointed his 
lieutenant, the high priest, who was with him, as did the son (1) 
of Harun with regard to Yusha* b. an-Nun. This is why God 
says, referring to the Ephesian Sleepers (XVIII, 21): “They 
will say: three, and the fourth of them was their dog. And 
others wiU say: five, and the sixth of them was their dog, — 
guessing at the unseen. And some others will say: seven, and 
the eighth of them was their dog. Say : my Lord knows best the 


1 Such details .of the organisation of the Ismaili propaganda obviously 
have nothing to do with the time of Mr^emmad b. Isma'Il, and really 
belong to the author’s time. The reference is precious for the historian, 
because the author refers to this as to someldiing well-known to every 
one. It obviously indicates the general policy of laying foundations to 
“cells" through agents sent from the centre, and mobilising local forces 
to spread the propaganda effort further. 

^ If this tradition has any historical substratum, it is very important. 
It mokes Muhammad b. Isma' II leave Medina iefore the death of his grand- 
father, Imam Ja'Inr, i.e. before 148/766. This seems to be more con- 
sistent with his story. Sayyid-na I<h;is in his ‘UyUnu’l-akJibSr (“Ismoilis 
and Qarmatians”, pp. 60-63), makes him leave his native town after the 
death of Musa b. Ja'far (d. in 183/769), probably at the age of 63, which 
seems quite improbable. This later version is probably invented in order 
to make him connected with the picturesque names of Harunu’r-Bashid 
and his wife Zubayda. 
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number of them; none knows them but a few. Dispute not 
therefore concerning them save with plain disputation . 

On the Proofs of the Inumat of Ismail and his Son. 

From what we have seen concerning both of these Imams, 
they betook themselves to it (ddr hijrat ?), with their followers (?),^ 
leading thorn by the path which had never been trodden by any 
one except for the Imams, proceeding by the Command of Gtod 
and His inspiration, and legitimate succession (nass), as has been 
explained above. They (the early Imams) made it unlawful for 
themselves to remain in the kingdom of their enemy, under the 
tyrannical authority, to live under their power,' or have any 
connection with them, or show submission to them. Verily, none 
remained amongst the faithful (in such conditions), except the 
weak ones, whom God has excused from amongst men, women and 
children, who could not avoid this, and were not given a chance 
to attain this. The dd'ls of the Imams were working in disguise 
in [101] different provinces, calling people (to the right cause), 
and specially educating their neophytes. When any one was 
converted to their religion, and they were sure as to his sincerity 
in faith, they would accept his oath of secrecy, and reveal to him 
the knowledge about the Imam of the time, his place, name, and 
genealogy. Those of the converts who could do this, emigrated 
to him; those who for different reasons ootdd not afford this were 
ordered to live in disguise and concealment of their religion, or 
to wander on earth until the time of the manifestation of the 
Imam should come.* 

What also indicated the Imamat of IsmS'il was the fact that, 
as we have seen, factions in Islam differed as to what had been 
handed do™ to us from the Apostle of God, 'with regard to the 

* Apparently a portion of tho sentence is omitted by an error, and 
this is why it is so dif&cult to trace the real relation of the pronominal 
suffixes. The word ruhuba-ktma seems to be an error. In the modem 
copy, instead of hatnaM there is hamalu, and it is not clear, to whom it 
refers. 

* All this is obviously not historical information, but theoretical 
‘ reconstruction ”. 
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plain doctrine, and some of them denied the existence of the 
inner sense {batin) in his injunctions, — this was because they 
were simply incapable of understanding it. They related false 
tradition which they falsely attributed to the Apostle of God, or 
also related the things which he had really said, but of which they 
could not undera|}and the allegorical significance {ta’ml). They 
related in their tradition itself such things as that God said that 
He created Adam after His own likeness. Or the Prophet’s 
words that he saw his Lord in the streets of Medina, as a handsome 
looking man with thick, hard, and curly hair. Or what Muqatil b. 
Sulayman narrated from the Prophet that God consisted of fiesh 
and blood, and had the appearance of a human being! Similar 
things were narrated also by those who were connected with the 
Shi'ites, relating different utterances of ‘Ah, dwelling on their 
literal sense only: “I produced its streams, and made its fruits 
grow. I am the Master of the revealed mystery, the opener 
of the Eevelation. I was with Musa and Harun”. Listen to 
what they say 1 Have not we already explained to you that such 
things as these are merely a form of expression, and this always 
requires allegorical interpretation (ta’vnl), as every writing related 
to them requires this. Similarly all the expressions of prophets, 
wapis and the Imams require it. We have already composed a 
book, fasl, teaching you the knowledge of the inner sense and its 
allegorical interpretation in such matters.i And if we refer with 
you to the ta’vnl, we find that you agree with the common people 
who [102] are deservedly regarded as blind . . . 

Both we and you agree in believing that the Apostle of 
God said to ‘Ali: “Thou wilt be fought on account of the ta’vM 
of the religion (i.e. aUegorioal interpretation of religious beliefs), 
just as I have been fought on account of the tanzll (revealed 
religious law)”. Both of us agree in respect to the letter of this 

1 The author probably ^ludes to his KitSbu’l-hashf (of. Otiide, 
no. 60), or Ta’viihi’z-zakdt (of. Guide, no. 40). I^ote the use of the term 
fast, in the sense of “monograph”, a work devoted to some particular 
question (not a general exposition of religion). This seems to be the 
earliest instance of such use (of. Guide, p. 101, and KaWtmi Fit, introduc- 
tion, p. xxix). 
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expression (zdhir). But you are content with the letter only, 
taking only it into account, just as the Sunnis accepted the 
word of ‘Umar, approving of it, and taking it as his great service 
(to Islam). But you and they have forgotten the word of God 
(VII, 61 ) : “On the day when its interpretation (ta’ml) shall come, 
those who forgot it before will say: “there did come to us the 
Apostles of our Lord in truth, — have we intercessors to intercede 
for us ? ” etc. You believe that all this is going to happen in the 
future, and that the revelation of its inner sense must be expected , 
only then. But God said concerning this (LVII, 13) : “ . . . door 
within wliich shall be mercy, and the outside of it (mhiru-hu), in 
front of it, there shall be torment”- Such expressions, and 
similar to these, are too numerous to quote, and their explanation 
would carry us beyond the limits of this book. 

What we have aheady cited as a proof of our thesis is 
sufBicient for intelligent people, and those who are properly 
minded. What is in all these six institutions (/m?S 1) which are 
the pillars of Islam, such as the double testimony, prayer, gakSt , 
fast, ixijj, and jihad, — their source is affection for the Prophet’s 
house (waldyat). If we should demand from you that you 
should be content with their formal meaning [zahir), in pre- 
ference to their inner meaning (hdtin), you would not discharge 
these duties as they should be in truth, as they should be according 
to their spiritual meaning [haqiqat). Thus the rite of the ablution 
which God made obligatory to us, or these 17 rik'ats which are 
obligatory upon every one. Why does the sunnat of the Prophet 
precede and the extra devotion (ndfilat) follow it ? Simi- 
larly, why docs the noon prayer have a sunnat before it, and after 
it a ndfilat i But the afternoon prayer, which has a sunnat 
before it, has no ndfilat after it ? And the evening prayer has a 
ndfilat after it, but no sunnat before it ? Or the night prayer, 
which is the last, and there are prayers before [103] and after it ? 
And the prayer at dawn which has a sunnat before it, but no 
ndfilat after it ? You would be unable to explain the reason why 
this is so. 
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And also amongst those things which prove the Imamat of 
Isma'il (h. Ja'far) is the fact that when he (Isma'il) died, Ja'far 
as-Sadiq let his body remain covered in his house for three days. 
His face was left uncovered, and the people who came in could 
recognise him, — the Hashimites and non-Hashimites, the 
residents of Madina, and the visitors from elsewhere. Imam 
Ja'far himself asked those who came to express their condolence 
to him: — “Is not this my son Isma'il?” And those who saw 
him had no choice but to admit this without hesitation. Then 
he took the signature of the visitor, as to what he had seen. 
He did this until in Mcdma all the Hashimites, local people and 
visitors, had given their signatures.! 

The body was then taken out to the Baql‘ cemetery, on the 
fourth day, still with the face exposed. Trom time to time the 
Imam (Ja‘far) caused it to be laid on the ground, kissed it, and 
said: “By God, the death of IsmS'il does not hurt me so much as 
what I have promised to him”. He made the whole crowd 
which was with him to witness his burial, and even took signa- 
tures from those who were not present before the body was 
carried out. He did this three times, and on the fourth he had 
the body placed in the grave. He went through the ceremony in 
the usual way, and those present could give testimony of having 
seen him (Isma'il) buried in their presence. 

The local spies wrote about all this to al-Mansur (the second 
Abbasid caliph (136-168/764-776)).® And Imam Ja'far also sent 
a letter to him, informing him of his bereavement. (Before that) 
the Abbasid sent spies to watch Imam Ja'far, in order to find out 
who was appointed as his successor, so that he might be murdered. 
When the news (about the appointment of Isma'il) came to him, 
he became worried. And they (the spies) were watching Isma'il, 


1 All this ia apparently poraphroaed in the ^ohru’Z-ma'dni by 
Sayyid-na Idris, of. above, pp. 209-213. 

* If this tradition oan be relied upon, it shows that the death of 
lama'il b. Ja'far took place afte/r 136/764. This tallies well with other 
references indicating that he was still living in 133/761 (of. “Ismailis and 
Qarmations”, p. 67, and also above, p. 216), 
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plotting to seize him. Then came the news of his death, and the 
caliph was relieved from his anxiety. But only a few days 
passed before [104] he received a report that a man in Basra, 
a cripple of about sixty years, was sitting once at the door of his 
shop in the bazars of the town, plaiting a basket of palm leaves, 
when a young man passed by, in appearance and dress looldng 
like IsniaTl b. Ja'far. A crowd of men surrounded him, all 
greeting him, and a.sking for protection. When the cripple, who 
was a Shi'ite, a follower of Imam Ja'far, saw him, he began to 
shout: “0, descendant of the Apostle of God, stretch thy hand 
to me so that God may stretch His to thee!” The young man 
returned, seized his hand, and brought him down from his shop. 
Then the cripple walked along with him a distance, leaving him 
later, and returned to his place healthy and straight in stature. 
People began to crowd around him, asking him who it was who 
healed him. And he replied : “Isma'fl b. Ja'far b. Muljammad ”. 

Thus the spies of the caHph wrote about Isma'il being dead, 
and also Ja'far as-§adiq wrote about his bereavement. And 
when the caliph read the latest news, he said: “VerUy, the 
trickery of the sons of Abu Kabsha will never cease until -they 
perish to the last man”. Then he immediately summoned 
Imam Ja'far, who was brought before him. When he appeared 
before the caliph, the latter produced his own letter, and the 
report of the spies, and, showing to Imam Ja'far his own note, 
asked him: “Is not this in thy own handwriting, the letter 
informing me about Isma'Il’s death?” The Imam replied: 
“yes”. Then the caliph produced the report of his spies about 
the events which took place in Basra. The Imam also produced 
the testimony of those who witnessed the death and the burial 
of his son. When the caliph saw these documents, his anger 
subsided. He then summoned a number of the Hashimites who 
were with him, and they testified what they had seen, and 
acknowledged their signatures. Thereafter he gave orders to 
dismiss Imam Ja'far, giving him good presents, and permitting 
him to return home. 
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This people did not know how the mystery of God acts in 
His saints; they did not know what God grants them in every 
period and time. Therefore a?-Sadiq returned to the sacred place 
of his Ancestor, and occupied his seat, just as Jacob sat in the 
place of Joseph after the latter’s death, or as did Shu'ayb when 
he no longer had his prophetic mission to discharge. [105] 

Travelling da'w scattered over the earth, while Muhammad h. 
IsmSi'il was with him, keeping silent (samit) so long as his grand- 
father lived. But when his death approached, Muhammad h. 
Isma'il left Medina, before Imam Ja'far died, collecting those of 
his dignitaries and “proofs” who still remained (in Medina). 
He went towards the }).ujjal whom he had sent to seek for him the 
“country of refuge”, as it has been already mentioned in the 
account of his predecessors. As we have seen, he and his des- 
cendants and successors kept themselves concealed from people. 
They despatched their dS^la to different parts of the world in 
search of the “country of refuge”, as narrated above. One of 
the da‘%8 appeared (later on) in the Yaman, starting propaganda 
there. His authority and position became strengthened. A 
teaeher went by his orders to the Maghrib, about the date of the 
expiration of the period of satr, and the approach of the time of 
manifestation, promised by the Apostle of God, who predicted 
the “rise of the Sun from its setting place”. When his authority 
had become strong, his propaganda met with complete success, 
and Divine signs appeared, his lords i came out towards him. 
This was similar to what Lot did for Abraham. When the latter 
left the country of his father, Lot acquired for him the "country 
of refuge”. And he (Abraham) cancelled the law {sharVat) of 
his ancestor, Noah. Similarly did Moses act, when he left the 
country of his father Shu’ayb, and cancelled the law of his 
ancestor Abraham. He then invaded the country of his enemy, 
and destroyed him. All this has already been narrated, and does 
not require lengthy repetition. 


1 Obviously al-Mabdl and al-Qa’im. 
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And they, the Imams, always remained concealed until 
there came about what the Apostle of God had predicted to his 
community, when he was asked about the time of his death: 
“How long is the world to remain in existence?” He showed 
them his three fingers. They speculated as to whether this 
should bo three days, months, years, tens of years, or three 
hundred years . . . , and added nine. Verily, the Prophet indi- 
cated this, and ordered this from the prophecy about the People 
of the Cave, to which they fled from the oppression of the tyrant. 
We have already explained [106] the words of the Apostle of 
God; — “They fled for the sake of their religion, and they will 
rise with Jesus son of Mary”. And he also said: “My des- 
cendants amongst you are like a cave, the door of salvation for 
every one who enters it, or as the Ark of Noah for those who 
boarded it” . . . 

. . . The end of the Book called “ Asraru'n-nufaqd’ ” , by the 
Glory of God, and blessings to His Saint, and His blessing and 
protection, — may Peace from Him be on us 1 




6. Trom the 117-th JfajJis from the “Majdlis” of 
Sayyid-na Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi. 

(Fd!’ the work and its author see above, p. 23; 
and for the text see Extract 6.) 

[107] Said (‘Ali b. AbiTalib): “I wish every one, at all 
times and periods of the world’s existence, may know the truth”. 
Thereupon rose Abu Dharr al-6hi:^ri, and said ; “ 0, Commander 
of the Faithful! Reveal to us something about this, so that we 
may console ourselves with this, and live content with what is 
going on in this world”. 

And ‘All said: “ Know, o, Jundab,i that the Apostle of God 
has authorised me to mention to you the things that follow. He 
said to myself; “0, Abu’l-Hasan, when the daughter of the 
KisrS, (i.e. Persian king) Hurmuz shall be taken prisoner . . . 
verily this girl shall become the mother of Imams from my pro- 
geny. And it is unavoidable that, after thy death, another mis- 
fortune shall befall her, when, after the battle of Kerbela, she, 
and other members of the family, shall be badly treated by Ibn 
Marjana, the accursed, after they shall have killed my (grand-) 
son al-Husayn. His son ‘Ali (Zaynu’l-'abidin) shall be saved. 
This shall happen 61 years after my “flight” (680 A.D.). And 
he (al-Husayn) will entrust him (his son ‘All) to Muhammad b. 
al-Hanaflyya until his coming to age. He, ‘Ali Zaynu’l-‘abidin, 
shall marry Umm Salim, the daughter of Khalid, and she will 
bear to him four sons. One of them (Zayd) will be killed and 
crucified in Kufa, the second poisoned, the third shall be lost in 


1 In traditions of this mystical kind cases of similar “absentminded- 
ness” are remarkably common, — the story begins in reference to some 
one, but further on a different person is addressed. This, most probably, 
is one of the proofs of the very unceremonious handling and adjustment 
of tradition by esoteric authors, who often combine different traditions 
into one, to suit their own purposes. 

20 
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az-Za\vra’ (i.e. Baghdad), and the fourth shall remain alive,-— 
he shall be the Imam, Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Husayn. 

He win marry Umm Ja'far, who shall bear to him a son, 
Ja'far, in the town of al-Ba'd (?).i This shall happen in the 
year after my Hijra 124/742.2 The Abbasids shall oppose him, 
but shall be unable to destroy him: God will not permit this to 
them. He shall marry Salma,3 (or: shall marry while remaining 
safe), and she shall bear to him five children; and he shall have 
five more [108] by concubines. 

(6) The eldest of these ^ shall die in the lifetime of his 
father, appointing as hi.s successor the Seventh Imam. 

(7) The latter shall marry the daughter of his paternal 
uncle, and 

(8) the Eighth Imam shall disappear in the year after my 
Hijra 134 (i.e. 751-2 A.D.). The Abbasids shall search for him, 
and he will betake himself from them to the remotest non-Arab 
country, where God will keep him safe from his enemies. 

(9) He shall marry a woman, and she shall bear the Ninth 
Imam, whom the Abbasids shall also try to seize. He shall leave 
Ills original place, and settle in Syria,5 within the province of 
Qmnasrin, in the vicinity of Antioch, in the district of Hiins.® 
He shall settle there, in his house, and news about him shall 
spread everywhere. He shall send from there his da^ia to the 


' Perhaps thie simply means — in a remote city ? 

2 Imam Ja'far’s birth is usviaUy placed in 80/B99, approximately, 


« » * f Ismaili and Ithna-'ashari sources agree that the name of the 
flmt wife of Imam Ja'far was Fatima. According to the Sharlrn'l-amar. 
she ww I\ituno bint al-dasan b. al-iSusayn (or al-Hasan) b. ‘All- and in 
Hie 'Vmdatu’Malib (208), Fatima bint al-Husoyn al-Athram b. al-^asan 

111 1 * md^d strange to see how suoh inconsistencies have been 
pofmlbted to tsmaui in. theao prophecies. 

* Hero obviously Isma'Il b. Ja'far is intended. But, aeoordimr 
to all sources, the eldest was 'Abdu’l-lfih. who, as u'e have seen, 

thoToeond son.®'**®'^ probably 

5 It is strange to read the term Snriyya = Syria. It is in common 
use at present, but, as far as I can see, it is extremely rtwe in old works 
Syria”*”* ^ “ intended only as the name of a certain district of 


• Salamiyya really lies about thirty miles from Hims 
20B ■ 
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remotest places in the Yaman and the Maghrib. He shall marry 
there in the year after the Hijra 190 (i.e. 806 A.D.). The news 
about him shall spread, reaching also the Abbasids. They shall 
send their agents, and he shall fall into their hands, as a prisoner, 
who shall be brought to az-Zawra’ (Baghdad), their capital, in 
chains, suffering tortures and pain. And he, nevertheless, shall 
escape from the chains to his oivn place, after suffering death in 
appearance at the hand of the Abbasids.^ The Tenth shall be 
born to him in the year after my Hijra 199 (i.e. 814-815 A.D.).^ 

(10) And when the Tenth from my descendants arises, he 
shall emigrate to the countries of the Maghrib, building there a 
town called after him. Ho shall meet many enemies amongst 
the population of the “Far West”. And he shall be the “Sun 
rising from the place where it sets”. He shall be the one by the 
hand of whom God shall conquer the Maghrib, and through him 
shall be exalted the one who would say: “I belong to my com- 
munity and to the posterity of the Prophet”. He shall marry a 
woman, and she will bear him (one son) only in the original 
residence, from which he shall start to his “country of refuge”.'* 

(11) And she wdl bear to him the Eleventh, after a strenuous 
struggle, in which his parent shall become grey. [109] This 
shall take place exactly at the completion of three hundred years 
after my Hijra.^ His authority shall be strong, although his 
assistants and helpers shall rise against him in arms, and shall 
besiege him in al-Mahdiyya. But he shall be appointed to his 

^ This is a very interesting allaaion, although it is quite obeoure. 
It may perhaps have a certain oonneotion with the IstitSr, 102. Cf, also 
above, p. 44. 

® The “Tenth”, i.e. HuBa 3 m, the father of al-Mahdl, could not 
have been bom in 199/814, if hie eon al-Mahdl was really born to him in 
about 260/873. Note that the next Imam is born in 300/012, i.e. 101 years 
later. This is only the usual complete disregard of oommonsense and 
reality, so typical of esoteric worlts. 

3 All this obviously reflects the story of al-Mahdl; but perhaps there 
is the element of “duplication”, between him and his uncle Sa'Id, which 
comes out more clearly in the later esoteric works. 

^ Gf. above, note 2. This is merely the usual effect of superstitious 
belief in the magic of numbers. The exact date of al-Qa'inrs birth is 
not known, but he most probably was bom soon after 280/893 ; cf. above, 
p. 32. 
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exalted office by a (special?) And he shall strike as a 

hammer; smiting the Maghrib as a millstone grinds (com). 
Tliis shall happen after his father shall have married him to the 
daughter of his uncle, his nearest relative and friend.^ 

(12) And she shall bear to him the Twelfth, and he shall see 
him when still living, just before his death (this apparently refers 
to the grandfather, not the father). He shall lose his mother in 
the lifetime of his father, growing under his supervision. His 
enemies shall be mtmecou.s, amongst his subjects and relatives. 
But, despite this, he shall grow in good health, and develop 
excellently, when he shall come of age, his father shall marry him 
to one of his slave girls, a Greek. 

(13) She will bear to him the Thirteenth. This shall happen 
after his father (the 12th) shall become crook-backed, on account 
of the troubles which the people of the Maghrib shall give him, 
with his enemies, with numerous sad events, with little reliance 
on his subjects, with a great task, causing extreme fatigue, and 
taking long to accomplish, the rising of the Berbers, and the 
hostility of the population of Ifiiqiyya. He shall come to Tunis, 
and add to it the government of Bas (Pea), conquering Sijihnttsa, 
to the extreme limits of the Maghrib. And his death abg.11 
approach him after his being besieged in al-Mahdiyya. But he 
shall overcome his enemy, and forgive those who' resisted him; 
these shall devour each other, on account of strong dissensions 
amongst them. Then shall come the time of his death. 

(14) He shall leave as his successor the fourteenth. This 
latter shall have several brothers who shall claim what God has 
given to him, each proclaiming himself the Imam at the time. 
But he shall overcome them, and firmly establish his authority, 
build e large army, and make public his aspirations. He absll 


1 There is a feehng of a certain deviation from the TiniTnn .1 in this 
sentence, but it is impossible to grasp its real implications. Does it 
that ms n«f« was of a kind difEerent from that of other Imams ? 

, - * both the Jah'tar and the S^a of Ja'fai, the mother of 

al-Qaim really wm al-MahdIs cousin, the daughter of his uncle, Muham- 
mad as.Sa‘id b. Ahmad. 
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move his army, and his advanced units shall enter Egypt and its 
dependencies. He shall conquer Egypt with the help of his 
devoted slave,— and woe to the Syrian lands from this 1 Then 
he shah, move from Ifriqiyya to Egypt, ruining (on his way) some 
of the towns in Ifriqiyya, to the confines of Barawata.i 

(16) When he marries the daughter of his uncle, she shall 
bear to him two sons, one of them being his successor, the 
Fifteenth. [110] He shall also have two sons by his concubines, 
but the elder of these shall die (early). He (the 14:th) shall 
estabbsh himself firmly in Egypt, and when his death shall 
approach, and the time of passing away draw near, he shall leave 
it to the youngest of his sons. He shall appoint as the governor 
of his kingdom during the minority of his son one of his slaves, a 
common man (?). He shall begin to squander the money of the 
state ever 3 rwhere, oollebting the revenue on behalf of the one 
who has inherited the succession. But nobody shall be benefited 
except his dishonest slaves and concubines. And he shall not 
benefit anyone except for his slaves of lower standing. The 16th 
shall marry a woman wEb shall bear to him the Sixteenth,^ about 
the time when his term has come to its end, his death approaches, 
and his reign is to expire, after (another?) slave girl of his, 
affectionate, and of good origin. So that when he shall say: 
“I begin to win”, his death will come. He shall not livelong 
after this. 

(16) He shall leave in charge of his kingdom the Sixteenth, 
who shall be left a minor. Under him war shall start, and 
women shall make him the object of their intrigues. The 
TUghut (Devil) amongst these shall rise, making him and those 
with him the tool of intrigues, while he shall think himself that 

* In these propheoies the oiromnstanoes of various events whioh took 
plaoe in. the reign of difierent Fatimid caliphs are often mixed up, — 
perhaps quite intentionally, to preserve the tone of “prediotion”, whioh 
would di^ppear if everything were perfectly accurate. Most probably 
the dates suffered most, as their value was less appreciated than that 
of other elements in those stories. 

® The sixteenth Imam was al-Hg.kim, who was about twelve years 
old when he ascended the throne. 
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he haa attained what he wanted, achieving his aims. But God 
shall extinguish the dre caused by his enemy, and counteract the 
evil done by him, destroying his army, and striking him suddenly. 
But in his stead shall rise another, the Black one, against the 
Sixteenth from my progeny. He shall be an affectionate friend to 
my descendant, while intriguing amongst his male and female 
slaves. He shall seize his kingdom from one end to the other, so 
that kings in the \^est and East shall think that he is going to 
take the position which belonged to His saints. But he, the 
Sixteenth (1), shall leap upon him as a fierce and enraged Uon, and 
shall slay him, surprising the Egyptians with dismay. The 
inhabitants of the sacred cities shall be very much impressed by 
his being killed, and by receiving the news of his having been 
overcome by such a blow. The lad, my descendant, at the time 
shall not have reached the age of sixteen. But what difficulty 
shall that be to you, lad, when you oppose a eunuch ! ^ And woe 
to his descendants 1 When he (the Sixteenth) shall attain the age, 
[111] he shall choose an orphan girl, whom his father has brought 
up. This shall happen in the year after my Hijra 390 (i.e. 
1000 A.D.). She shall be from a good stock. When he attains 
full age, he shall go to Damascus, where he shall appear in Rajab 
or Sha'bon of 394/May-June 1004.® His troops shall move there, 
and conquer Antioch, with other places on the frontier. He 
shall make Antioch® his "country of refuge”. 

Meanwhile the orphan girl, mentioned above, shall bear to 
him the Seventeenth. His name, o, Abu’l-Hasan, shall be like 
thine (i.e. ‘All, as it really was in the case of a?-I5ahir, 411-^427/ 
1021-1036). Wars shall be started under his rule, and great 


1 All this obvioudy refers to the asBassmation of BarjawSn in 390/1000. 
As is known, al-Hakim was bom on the 23rd Rabi‘ 1 376/13-8-085, and 
ascended the throne in 386/996. 

As is known, sI-iBaMm never travelled to Syria, and apparently 
never left Cairo. 

3 Antioch, as mentioned above, cf. p. 120 sq., often figures in esoteric 
speculations, as the stage of difierent mystical events. Al-Hakim, cer- 
tainly, never went there, and had no reason to seek for any “country of 
refuge". 
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calamities shall happen, — it is difficult to describe what ahall 
befall human beings and the Jinn. And how many intrigues 
there shall be, engineered by male and female slaves, and wives! 
But he shall not approach any one except her who shall give 
birth to his son, the Seventee'nth. And there shall be much 
suffering, a difficult time, there shall be many tears, and much 
sorrow, grief, and strife. But how much humiliation there shall 
be to my young descendant when his army shall mutiny! He 
shall then go to Antioch, which shall become his “country of 
refuge”. He shall permanently reside in the town of Rum, on 
the corffiiies of the Bosphorus, in the province of Constantinople.*- 
Then the Christians shall fall out with him after the Seventeenth 
shall be born by that orphan girl.2 His sons shall be numerous, 
and he shall have a large posterity before the proper time comes 
to have it (?), as many children shall be born to him while he 
himself shall still be very young, before his attaining majority.* 
Through his sons he shall start shedding the blood of the 
Christians, by murdering them and seizing booty from them, 
while he, the Sixteenth (here Seventeenth) himself shall be pre- 
occupied with enjoying pleasures in numerous holidays, resembl- 
ing the Fifteenth in his actions. The Sixteenth shall decide to 
slay his determinate enemy and avowed pretender, conquering 
ultimately his places of refuge and the towns occupied by him. 
Many women shall become widows, begging in the streets. [112] 
But (ultimately) different provinces shah, flourish again, and 
merchants shall settle in them, protected by justice and law. 
And after this he shall be on the point of devastating Byzantium 
to the limits of Constantinople, when the Christians shall rise in 
rebellion, attacking him with great might, such that it would 

1 It is indeed interesting that Constantinople figures so often in 
prophecies asoribed to ‘Ali. In some traditions some of the ‘'concealed” 
Imams are made to reside there. None of the Fatimid caliphs, certainly, 
went there, or resided there, 

* As is known, aiz-^ahir was born on the 10th of Bam. 395/20-6-1006. 

a Only one son, in addition to a^-^Shir, is known to history, — al- 
-B^arith, bom 19 Bab. U 400/10-12-1009. When he was born, al-^akim 
was 25 years old, — not a minor, especially in the Bast. 
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justify the belief in the invasion of Gog and Magog. Then the 
Sixteenth shall disappear from the community in Byzantium {?). 
And how shall his troops and his generals fall into differences after 
his disappearance! i 

(17) Then his son, the Seventeenth, shall occupy his throne. 
The Christians shall collect in the vicinity of Constantinople, and 
move their troops. The people of the Maghrib shall then com- 
bine with the people of ‘Iraq, helping the people of Syria. Egypt 
shall be ruined when they shall pass through it. People shall 
show the place on which the capital of Egypt stood, and Egyptian 
women shall be sold on the markets on Ma’rib (in the Yaman), 
while the people of the Maghrib shall offer for sale particularly 
delicate women, those who were brought up in seclusion, and slave 
girls (from rich houses); and one shall hear women’s ornaments 
tinkling on common pack ponies. This shall happen despite 
their coming from the Maghrib to Baghdad to help my descendant. 
But Constantinople shall (nevertheless) be conquered, the 
Byzantines shall be defeated, the enemy shall be destroyed, and 
the people of God shall be victorious, because the people of God 
are always victorious, and their troops are Divinely helped. 
When my descendant conquers all the Byzantine provinces, 
seizing Constantinople, he shall return, and from Byzantium shall 
move against ‘Iraq. This shall happen after the death of the 
Sixteenth. He shall go from Egypt to the land of the Hisra (or 
the throne, kursi), of Petrus (?), whose place is in Syria (Shamat), 
at the time when seven planets come together in the beginning 
of the constellation of Spioa Virginis. There shall be great 
calamities, deaths of many important men in the army and 
provinoial government, but people will not pay much attention to 
this, being preoccupied with their own sufferings. This shall 
begin from the year (three hundred and) ninety-two to the end of 


w®® said above about his “residing 
would It not also mean that he 

appTOred >«io Byzantium} Then all these details of his living in Con- 
probably embody a belief in certain oiroles as to 
his having gone there after his mysterious disappearanoe. 
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4D0 (1002-1009 A.D.). This shall be hard, many [113] important 
and lesser men shall be slain, until my 8ixtemth descendant shall 
have no more enemies to oppose him, neither from the members 
of his house and his relatives, nor amongst those unrelated to 
him, and his opponents. So it shall be by the time that the 
Seventeenth comes to the throne. This shall take place in Hajab 
or Sha'ban of that year (i.e. 400) — IFebruary-April 1010 A.D. 
Otherwise he shall ascend the throne some time after the year 400. 
But he shall come to it only after the execution of his enemies 
and foes &om amongst his relatives and dependents. 

Later on some people will begin to spread heretical beliefs 
concerning God. No sooner this will be started by one community 
than others, from another community will join this (1). Bad 
news shall begin to spread, and differences shall arise, amity shall 
become scarce in his affairs, and the affairs of his enemies. But 
in the propitious time and hour, after the destruction of the 
enemies of God, and the unbelievers amongst the people of West 
and East, this shall cease. They shall carry on war by sword 
and Are, since they will have no other choice.” ^ 

1 As is already suggested above (of. p. 117), apparently ell similar 
esoteric prophecies are the product of the fourth/tenth and the beginning 
of the flfth/eleventh o. The most remarkable feature of this one is the 
extraordinarily pessimistio tone which pervades it. It strikingly contrasts 
with the tone of the earUer prophecies, collected by Qadi Nu'man in his 
work, Shartiu'l-akhbar, composed about 360/961 (of. above, p. 99 sq.). 
It is more than probable that this is due to the great disappointment 
with the earlier expectations, which flooded the strictly religious lemaili 
circles, when, after the reigns of the brilliant Imams from al-Mahdl to 
al-Mu'izz, there began a period of deoay and pohtical degeneration luder 
weaker successors, accompanied by great calamities and su&ering. Per- 
haps the wild experiments of al-^akim were really intended to placate 
this section of his followers, and to raise their spirits by the enforcement 
of various restrictions upon non-Ismailis. 
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Bxceptiona from the alphdbetieal arrangement of the entries ; 

Abu, b. (= bin), Ibn, K. (= Kitdb), B. (= BiaSla), the Arabic defl- 
nitive article aZ-, prepoeitions, and words within parentheses are not 
taken into account in the alphabetical arrangement of the entries in 
this index. 

Figures ; 

plain figures refer to the BugUsh portion of the book, i.e. pp. 1-313. 
figures in heavy type refer to the Arabic texts at the end of this 
book, pp. 1-113 (Arabic pagination), 
figures In heavy type and in square parentheses refer to the pages 
of the Istitdru’l-ImSm and SVrat Ja'far al-^Sjib, edited in the “Bul- 
letin of the Faculty of Arts, Egyptian University”, 1936 (1939), 
■ pp. 93-133. 

the letter n, standing after a figure, e.g. 96n, indicates a reference to the 
footnotes on the page, 96. In cose reference is given both to the 
main portion of the page and footnotes, a comma is inserted, e.g. 
96, n, = 96, 96n. 




Aaron, see Hariin. 

al-'Abbas (b. ‘Abdi’l-Muttalib), 116; 
descendants of, 116 

Ibn ‘Abbas = Abbasid oaliph, 110, 
25, 85 

‘Abbas b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, Hashimite in 
Saloiniyya, 173, [101] 

Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-lah, name assumed by Husayn 
b. Zaltriiya, 92 

— — Mbd b. Abmad b. 
Zaltariya, brother of Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah ' ash-Shl'i, iln, 
182, 198, 206, 207, 209, 226, 
261, 262, [106, 116, 121-123], 
33, 41-42, 68, 69 

— — Mbd. (b. Zakruya), 
da‘l, 61, 80, 163,n, (166), [96,97] 

‘Abbasi, al-Mahdi pretends to be 
an — , [108] 

Abbasids (of. &aml’2-‘Abbas), 33, 
34, 36, 38, 63n, 83, 88, 107, 110, 
112, 116-117, 124, 126, 186n, 
192, 224, 249, 279, 280, 282, 306, 
307 

Ibn ‘Abd, da% in Baghdad, 164, 
[96] 

‘Abd b. Maymun, 144, see ‘Abdu’l- 
-lah b. Maymun al-Qaddah. 

*Abdu’l-lah ( = plebeian name), 163 

— — = al-Mahdl, q.v., (31), 
67, 69, 61, 144, 148 

— — concealed Imam of the 

Druzes, 160 

— — b. al-‘Abbaa (b. ‘Abdi’l- 
•Mu(;(ialib b. Hashim), rdvn, 
100, 110, 117n, 186, [108], 17 

— — (b. ?) Abmad b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-lAh (in Qarmatian epistles 
quoted by Tabari), 47 

— — al-Akbar (see ‘Abdu’l- 

-ISh b. Mb<l b. Isma'il), settles 
in Salamiyya, 162, [95] 

— — b. $abla, rdvn, 109, 19 

— — b. al-Husayn, Abu Ml^d, 
al-Mdhdl bi'1-lab, 31, eee under 
al-Mahdi. 

Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah al-iHusayn b. 
Alunad al-KuH, eee under Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shi‘I. 

‘Abdu’l-iah b. Ja'far, al-A6ab, or 

al-Afta3l, no, 237, 278, 296, 
306n, 26, 50, 98 


*Abdu’l-lah b. Mas’iid, rdud, 66, 106, 
108, 116, lie, 10, 15, 28, 30 
‘Abdu’l-lah b. Majmfin (b. al- 
-Aswad) al-Qaddab (al-Makkl), 
(22), 29, (48), 88, 76, 76, (94, 
104), 127,u, 128,n, 129-132pi, 
133, 134, 140-144, 162, 163,n, 
166, 166, 236, 248,n, 260, 26e,n, 
49, 59, 60, 64, of. under Ibn al- 
-Qaddah; — aaaa in the system 
of the Druzes, 160; — merely 
a collective name, 132; — three 
persons under the same name, 
Druze system, 160-161; — Per- 
sian by origin, 129,n 

— — b. Maymun b. Dayman, 
48 

— — b. M^d b. Isma'il, cone. 
Imam, sum. ar-Badi, 30, 33, 39, 
46, 68, 69, 92, 128, 141, 144, 
161, 162, 167 ?, 181-162, 241, 
248, [95], 36, 54, 58; — called 

^ ‘Abdu’r-Babim in the I>aa- 
tundl-rnunaffimin 1 39 
Abu ‘Abdi’l-16h b. Mbd b. Isma'il, 
name assumed by VabyS. b. 
Zakruya, 92 

‘Abdu’l-15h b. sl-Qatbm, Aghlabid 
ofbcial, 221, [132] 

— — ar-Badl, see ‘Abdu’l-l§h 
b. Mbd b. Isma'il, 241, 248, 
54,58 

— — b. ^aUb, Hashimite, 
161n 

Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-8hl‘i (al- 
-Husayn b. Abmad b. Zakariyi. 
al-£uf!), 13, 41n, 43, 48, 63,n, 
87, 88, 133, 182, 183, 189, 197, 
198, 206-207n, 209-213, 216-219, 
226-230, 231n, 269, 261-263n, 
[106, 110, 116, 120, 121,123-130, 
132], 32-34, 36, 37, 42-46, 66- 
69 

‘Abdu’l-13h b. ‘Umar, raun, 64, 

no, in, 9, 29 

‘Abdli’I-JabbAr, historian, 139 
‘Abdu’l-Malik b. Mbd al-Mazini, 
dd‘4 in Kirman, 142 
•Abdu'l-Muttalib, 100, 116, 10; 

— descendants of, 107, 10, 24, 28 
‘Abdu'r-Rablm (or ‘Abdu’r-Rah- 

man), Abu’l-Qfisim, b. al-Yas b. 
Abmad b. al-Mahdl, heir apparent 
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of al-Haldm (cl. ca. 41S/1024), 
149n 

•Abdu’r-Raljman, of. tinder ‘Abdu’l- 
-lah b. Mbd b. Isma'Il, 39 

— — supposed original 

name of al-Qa’im, 60 

— — (heir apparent of 

al-lliikim), see under ‘Abdu’r- 
-Babim. 

‘Abdu’r-Razzaq, ram, 108, 16, 24 
‘Abdan, da% 47, 48, 60, 60, 70, 78 
Abi Gargar (= Ma^iruqOn), canal, 
167n 

Abraliam, Ibrahim, 10, 18, 266, 
268, 270, 280, 293, 294, 303, 63, 
76,93,97,106; — religion of — , 
208n; — rel. of Abrah. and Mhd, 
118; — s/iart‘a/ of—, 303 

— and MubMoniad, religion 
of, 118 

Abyssinia, Ilabash, q.v., 118 
Ab 3 ’ssinians, 117, 118, 124; — jazlra 
of — , 21n 

Adam, 16, 18, 76, 107, 246, 248, 
270, 299, 13, 56, 58, 76, 101 
Afghanistan, Eastern, 2 In 
al-Aflah, or al-Af^ah, see ‘Abdu'l- 
-lah i). Ja‘far, 237, 50 
Africa, N., 6,. 68, 94, 133, 149 
al-Affab, see al-Aflah, 278, 83 
Abu’l-Agharr as-SalamI, Abbasid 
offlcita, 82, 171, 172, 174n, [101] 
Aghlab, banu’l-, or Aghlabids, 12, 
190, [124, 133] 
ahlti’l-kitSb, 117n 
al-Abin, banu — , 176, [103] 

Abmad, the addressee of the 
Qarmatian epistles, 47 
Adjiinad, concealed Imam of the 
Druzes, 160 

— , Mild, Husayn, — ances- 
tors of ai-Mahdl ? 178, [104] 

— , Abu '1-* Abbas, b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-Inh, name assumed by ^usayn 
b. Zakruya, 92 

— b. ‘Abdi’l-lah al-H&sib al- 
-MarwazI, astronomer, 260n 

— — — — b. Maymun 
nl-Qaddab, 163n, 266n 

— — — — b. Mhd b. 
IsmA'Il, Abu’l-5usnyn, at-TaqI, 
seo, concealed Imam, 31, 33, 
36, 39, 40, 41, 46, (47), 92, 162, 
249-252, 2SS, [95], 36, 60 

— b. 'AH b. Mhd b. Isma'il, 
39 


Ahmad, Abu ‘All, son of al-Mahdlj) 
46 

— al-Hakim al-Husayni, 
fat, 256, n, 64 

— b. al-Kayyal, 33 

— al-Maw?ilI, dd'%, 158, [93] 

— b. Mbd, Hashimite in Sa- 
lamiyya, 172, 173, [101] 

— b. Mljd b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. 
Mhd b. Isma’il, the third oonc. 
Imam, in K, al-Azhdr, 46 

— 6. Mhd [sio) b. Isma'il, 34, 
39, 161 

— b. Mhd (or Ibrahim) an- 
-Naysaburl, author, 7, 8 

— — — at-Tayjd, governor 
of Lower ‘Iraq, 73 

— b. Miisaar-Rida, instead of 
‘All b. Musa, 2S2,n, 86 

Abu Ahmad 5u‘luk = Ja'far, 189, 
[110, 132] 

Ahmad at-Taql, i.e. Ahmad b. ‘Ab* 
di’l-16h b. Mhd b. Ism&'Il, 
Imam, 249-262, 266, 60 

— ,Abu Shalaghlagh, b. Mhd 
b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Ml)d b. Ism., 
46n 

— b. Tulun, gov. of Egypt, 
164,n. [97] 

— b. ‘Umar, raw%, 108, 19 

— b. Ya'qub, Abu’l-FawAris, 
da% in Syria, 19, 148; — his 
epistle, 146 

Aliwaz, town, 34, 39, 76, 132 
Akhbiyya, or Ukhbiyya, village 
near Salamiyya, 86, 179, [105] 
akha’l-Mohdi, 44, 58, 59, 166, 171, 
173, 189, [97, 102, 110];- 6cw»fl 
— , 166, [97] 

Akhu Muhsin, historian, 27, 45, 74 
SI ‘Abbas, 59, see under Abbasids. 

SI Muhammad, al-a'imvmat min — , 
7, 16, 21, 22, 27, 31, 32 
Alamut, district, 48, 73 
Alawites (Alaouites) of Syria, of. 

Nu?ayris, 147 
al-'Alawiyya, AUds, 61, 87 
al-‘Alawiyyun, Alids, 87 
‘aZofy-nd salamu-hu, 56 
Aleppo, Halab, q.v., 82, 84n, 169, 
160n, 161, [93, 95, 122] 
Alexandria, 6 

‘All, inoornation of the Deity, with 
the Druzes, 148 

— the fourth oone. Imam, 23, 67, 
68, 61, 161, 163, 36, 37 
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‘AH b. ‘Abd Manaf = ‘All b. Abl 
^alib (Draze), 148, n, 149 

— b. ‘Abdi’l-iaii b. Mbd b. Is- 
' ma’il, sum, al-Layth, 33, (34 ?), 

39 

— al-Asghar, Ithna-'ashari Imam, 
287 91 

Abu ‘AH ad-Da‘I, in Egypt, 194, 
19e,n, 197, [113-115]; — mKufa, 
200, [121, 122] 

‘AH b. al-Focll, da'i in Yaman, 224, 
226,n, 40; — al-Jayshanl, 197, 
[US] 

Abu ‘All al-HakIm, 31. 268n 

— — — = Mhd b. Ah- 

mad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mhd b. 
Ismd'Q, 40 

— — — = Sa‘Id ? 60 

‘AH b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. 

‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mhd b. Ism., tho 
fourth Qonc. Imam, (23, 67, 68, 
01, 161, 163), 36, 37 
b. al-^uaayn b. al-Walld, Say- 
yid-nd, dd% 20n 

— Zaynu’l-'abidin, 

q.v., 86, 101, 308, 26, 29, 3B, 
(107) 

— b. ‘Isa, Abbas, official, 81, [132] 
b. Da’ud Ibn nl-Jarrab, 

221,n 

— al-Layth (?), 34 

— b. Mljd b. Isma‘Il, sum. al- 
-Layth, 39 

— b. Musa ar-Bida, 33, (237n), 
262, 282,n, (284^280), (32, 50), 
61, 88, 89; = Ahmad, 282,n 

•All b. Abi Talib, 10, 23, 37, 40, 
64, 02,n, 07, 91, 94, 96, 98, 99, 
102,n, 106, 106, 108-110, 113, 
116, 117n, 133, 134, 144, 146, 
148,n, 149, 160, 162, 163n, 164, 
232, 236,n, 239,n, 240, 244, 247, 
261, 260, 267, 260, 203, 266- 
269,n, 270, 272, 273, 290, 296, 
290, 299, 306, 31 In, [96], 2, 3, 
10, 13, 14, 16, 18-20, 22, 23, 25, 
28, 31, 47, 48, 51-53, 56, 53, 60, 
67, 70, 73-75, 78, 79, 94, 98, 
101, 102, 107; = ‘oyn, 266, 267, 
64, 65; — prayer of, 239; = b. 
‘Abd Manaf, 148,n, 149 
— Zaynu’l-‘abidin, q.v., 306, 

(107); of. ‘AH b. al-Husayn. 

AU-IIahis of Persia and Turkey, 
147 

K. aU’AUm wa’l-ghulam, 138 


AUsa* b. Midrar, Aghlabid official,. 
202, 204, 206, 209, 210, 213, 219, 
228-230, [119, 120, 124, 126, 
131], (32, 33), 43-46 
‘AUyyun Bakirmtn, 267, 65 
Almagest, 261,n, 61 
‘Alush a/r-ra'id (trainer, under al- 
-‘Azlz), 203, [119] 
alwah MHad, 16 

‘Alya, inoarnation of the Deity, 
with the Druzes, 148, 149 
amdnat wa rutba, handed over, 263,. 
70 

amin — trustee, 296, 99 
al-Amir, Fatiihid caliph (496-624/ 
1101-1130), 20, 21, 37; — Ibn, 
‘amm — , 38 

Ibn ‘emmi’l-Mahdi, 44, 174, [102] 
Abu ‘Ammar, 272, 78 
Andalus, Andalusia, 221, 222, [132]; 
— jazlra of, 27 

Antakiyya, Antioch, 120, 121, 300,. 

310n, 311, 16, 26, 31, 108, 111 
‘Aqtl b. Abl Taiib, 48 
‘Aql-i Kidl, 136 
al-‘Aqlu’l-Fa“al, 244n 
Ibn al-‘ArabI, 136 
Arabs, jaxira of, 21n; — in N. 

Africa, 211, 220, [124, 131] 

Ark of Noah, 262 
Aristotle, 136 
'asa, Muad, 16, 31 
aada, in the Druze system, 149, 160' 
K. Aadau’t-ta’wll, 19 
nl-Asbagh, banii — , 81 
Ashnash, town in Daylam, 33 
Ashlr, town in N.W. Africa, 220, 
[131] 

Asia Minor, Bum, q.v., 117n, 207n 
‘Askar HulCTam, town in Ehuzistan,. 

31, 38, 41, 42, 76. 132, 167, [93] 
aalu'n-NUr, 266,n, 73 
asrSr, 247 

K. Aararu’n-Nutaqd' (comp. co.,. 
380/990), 18, 19, 28, 30n, 66, 
76n, 180n, 236n. 237n, 248n, 
27 6n, 804, 106; — text of an 
extract, 87-106 ; — translation of 
the extract, 276-304 
atirmna', early Imams, 161n, 246, 
248, and passim, 

‘Attar, supposed surname of the- 
first cone. Imam, ‘Abdu'l-lah b. 
Mhd b. Isma'il, q.v., 241, 54 
— Farldu’d-din, Persian poet, 
241n 
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‘Atr b. al-Karsh al-AIjniI, “ Qarma- 
tian.” general, 175, [103], appa- 
rently the aomo peraon ns ‘Atr b. 
al-Qandaa! al-Anml, 171, [101] 
al-‘Awali wa Fadak, estate, 252, 
282, 61,87 

awliUl nkliVl-Mahdl, (165, 173, 180), 


[07. 102, 110] 

— Ibrahim (b. ‘Abdl’l-lah b. 
Mild i). Ism.), 30, 104, [97] 

— Abl Mild, i-e- tl'0 “Qaima- 
tinii brothers”, q.v., [96, 97] 

'ayn, mystical designation of ‘AB 
b. Abl Taiib, 266, 267, 64, 65 
‘Ayntab, town in Syria, 180n 
Ibn ‘Ayyaah (or Ibn ‘Ayyas), 104, 


Ayyvib, Aghlabid offloial, 221, [132] 
■ Abu Ayyvib, qdlabu'l-maibakh 
(under al-'AzIz), 186, [108] 
Ayyvib b. Null, roiia, 128n 
K. al-AzMr, 14, 24, 29, 32, 38, 40, 
48, 57, 94. 256n 

al-‘Azlz bi’l-lah, Fatimid, caliph 
(305-386/975-998), 7, 10, 146, 
147, 149, 184, 186, 190, [107, 
1 10] j — inoaraation of the Deity 
(Druze), 148 
al-bSb (dignitary), 62 
bSbu'l-abiuSb (= Flrviz, chief M'i), 


189, [110] 

6a6«’J-MA = Imam, 276, 291, 81,. 
94 


Babu’l-Hafnnda (or Hafanda), in 
Solamiyya, 171, 179n, [100] 

Bab Mazza (or Morra?) in Damas- 
cus. 168, [99] 

— TOma, in Damascus, 166n 
Babvi’l-Ytthud, in Salamiyyn, 173, 
[ 102 ] 

Badrii’l-Homami, Egyptian offlcial, 
166, 167, 169, [98, 99] 
ii. Badwu't-tawkid li-da'waH’l~haqq 
(Dmze), 148n 

B3ghaya, town, N.-W. Africa, 220, 
[131] 

Baghdad, 48, 59, 76, 79, 81, 86, 90, 
148, 161, 164, 171, 181, 188, 192, 
226, 241n, 260, 312, [95, 100, 
101, 103, 106, 109, 110, 112, 
132], 32, 41 ; — caliph of, passim', 
— da‘is in — , 164, 188, [96, 109] ; 


— Jd/wb— , [111], 32; — cf. also 
Zawra’. 

Behrayn, 34n, 49, 69n, 70, 78 
Abu Bakr, caliph, 148 


haladu’r-BUm, of. Bum, Asia Minor, 
Byzanthim, [110] ' 

K. al-Baldgh (by do'? Muhammad b. 

Ja'far), quoted, 249, 59 
K. al-Baidghu'l-ahbar, 142 
B. al-Balagh wa'n-nihayatfi't-tawJild 
(Druze), 149n 

BaUvaja b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, Hashimite 
in Salamiyya, 173, [101] 

Balkh, ahl—, 161, [96] 
al-Balwa, banu — , 186, [97] 

Bondi Qir, dam, 157n 
Bontt’l-'Abbas, Abbaeida, q.v., 2, 
11,26,26,28,40,107,108 
— ■ ‘Abdi’l-Mut'talib, 10, 24, 28 

— ’1-Ahm, 176, [103] 

— akhl’l-Mohdl, [97, 102, 110] 

— ‘ammi’l-Mahdl, [97] 

— '1-Asbagh, 81 

— 'l-Balwa, 160, [97] 

— Falchdash, 166, [97] 

— Hashim, cf. Biashimitea, 100, 
6, 7, 12. 13, 24, 28, 30, 96, 98, 
103, 104 

— Hudhayl, 166, [97] 

— Hujayna, 166, [97] 

— Abl Babsha, 302, 104 

— .Kalb, Kalbitea, 160n 
— Malik, 166, [97] 

— Makhzum, 128 
— Mu'riiJ. 160, [97] 

— Nuijiar, 168, [99] 

— Shayba, 107n 

— ’l-‘Dlaye b. Pamdom, 78, 80, 
81. 01, leOn 

— Umayya, Omayyades, 2, 11, 
23, 26-28 

— ‘TJthvnfia b. Bijaz, quarters 
in Hama, 171, [100] 

— Ziyad, 166, [97] 
al-Baqara, 286, 38, 90 
al-Boqi', cemetery in Medina, 29, 
30, 301, 103; — Baql' gate in 
Medina, 30 

al-Baqir, Imam, 62, 63, 67, see 
Mbd al-Baqir. 

al-Bar, incarnation of the Deity, 
with the Druzes, 148, 149 
Barawata, town, 309, 109 
Bardesanea, beresiarch, 120n 
Borjawan, slave, 310n 
Ibn Barka al-khadin, see Tayyib, 
164, [97] 

B. al-Basrmla, 20n 
Abu Ba^ir, ravn, 104, 1 
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Basra, 41, 72,n, 73, 132, 161, 234, 
302, 48, 104 

Ba?rl = Bnam ‘Abdu’l-lah, [95] 
IbiL al-Ba^rl = al-Mahdi, 41, 164, 
173, [96, 102] 

hatin via iohir, explained, 3 sqq.; 

— used as substantives, 3 
al-Batahatu’l-'vismS, 54, SB 
Baytu’l-Muqaddas, 87, see under 
Jerusalem. 

bayt NUri’l-ldh = Imam, 81, 83, 94 
Berbers, jazvra of — , 21n 
bid‘a, bida‘, 1, 3; — bida‘u'l-mub- 
tadi’ln, 3 

K. Biharu'l-anwdr, 17n, 62, 97, 98, 
104, 105n, 107n, 108n, 116, 119n, 
121n 

Ibn Bistam, merchant in Sijihnasa, 
210, 211, 212, [124, 125] 

Black Sea, 118 

“Book”, knowledge of, HVmu'l- 
KitSb, 204, 97 

books, icuttib, lost by al-Mahdl at 
Taljima. 197, 226, [115], 26. 41 
Bosphorus, 311 
Bulm&rl, traditionalist, 103 
Bulanjar, town, 119, 120, 6, 7, 12 
Burk^, 164n, 189, [110] ; of, Ibn 
Barka, fayylb. 

al-ButhanI, Zaydl Imam (d. 411/ 
1020), 142 
Butnan, wadi, 82 
Butrus (Fetrus!) Kisr&, 312, 112 
Buyids, dynasty in Persia, 118 
Byzantine prov, in Africa, 190 
Byzantium, Bum, q.v., jazira of, 
21n, 124; — kings of, 117, 118, 
311, 312,n 

Cairo, 30,n, 31, 117n, 310n 
caliph of Baghdad, 161, 171, 188, 
190, and paaaim. 

(she) camel, naqat, q.v., of Yabyfli b. 

Zakruya, 91, 189, [99] 

Caspian provinces, 71, 73 
“ cells ” of propaganda of Ismailism, 
76n 

Central Asia, Ismailis of, 118, 140, 
147 

China, of, 21n, 117n 
Chln-u Machin, 148 
Christians, 136; — Crusaders, 120, 
123, 311, 312; — in Egypt, 149; 
— in the service of al-Mahdl, 
41n; — of Najran, 296, 98 
Ciroessium, Qarqisiya', q.v., 84n 
commtmistic ideas in Ismailism, 112 


Constantinople, Qustantiniyya, q.v. 
119, 120, 311,n, 312,n, 6, 7, 12, 
111 , 112 

Crusaders, 120, 123, 311, 312 
“curtain”, aitr, acceptance of a 
follower from behind a — , 207,n, 
[ 122 ] 

da'd'imu’l-Ialam = iisiUu’d-din, 102 
K. Da‘a'imu’l-IalBm, 12, 136,n 
dafatir, sacred books, 91, 166,n, 
[97] 

daftar, of Yahya b. Zakruya, 169, 
[99] 

Dahriyya, 135, 138 
ad-dd‘i min-na = Hahdi, Imam, 
104 

ad-Dajjal, Antichrist, 69, 78, 80; 

— of. Mukhlid. 

Daliya (village on Euphrates), 83, 
84n, 86 

Daliyat Ibn T^wq, 83 
Damascus, Dimishq, q.v., 68, 77, 
81, 82, 91, 93, 117n, 166n, 166,n. 
167,n, 168, 170, 172, 190-192, 
207. 310, [98. 99. 101, 111, 112], 
111; —dS'iot, 192, [111] 
dar hi^rat, “country of refuge”, 
236,n, 240, 241, 262, 277, 279, 283, 
289, 294, 298, 303, 49, 53, 69, 82, 
84. 93, 97, 100, 105, 108, 111 
Das Avatar, 148n 
ad-Da‘ahI, rdun, 101, 116, 29, 30 
K. DastHru’l-mwnajjimin, 39 
Da’ud, David, q.v., 294, 98 
Abu Da’ud, traditionalist (d. 276/ 
888), 62 

Da’ud, Abu Sulaymon, son of sl- 
Mahdl, 46 

David, Da’ud, 294, 98 
Abu’d-Dawaniq, i.e. Abbasid caliph 
al-Man^ur (136-168/764-776), 
234, 236, 48, 50 

da'wat Abl’l-Husayn, [97, 100, 103] 

— ol-Kufa, [96] 

— Mi^riyon, 140 
— » BasuU’ldah, 4 

dawrMuhammad, 73 
Daylam, 33, 39, 71, 73, 117n, 116,n, 
120,241, 4,6,7, 12, 54;— ya&aZ 

— > 6 ; — jazira of, 21n 
Daylamites, cf. Buyids, 117, 118, 

123 

Dayr ‘a^furin, 169, 160, [94] 
Dayru’z-zur, town, 84n 
Dbab, district in N.W. Africa, 227, 
42 
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Abu Dharr aUGhifiarl, riinn, 305, 
107 

Dhlkrawaih, 77ii 

dhimma, llSn; — dMmmls, 117n, 
118 

Dhu’l-fiq5r, or Dhu’l-faqar, aword 
of ‘All. 6 

dhurriyyatu'l-Mahdi, 23, 29, pusaim- 
Dimishq, aea Damascus. 
din of Abraham and Muhammad, 
118 

Dindan, 132 

Druze Utoraturo, 147-162 
Druze.s, 17, 39, 48n, 61n, 84, 68, 123, 
146-148; —books of, 147-162, 
234n.; — doctrine of Imamat, 148 
du'a’ (= da‘wat) Jadid, new re- 
formed religion, 1 

Du'i’ yawmi’a-aabt, by al-Mu‘izz, 
(246), 56 

Dualistic beliefs, in lamailism, 136 
du'dt Mahd! (gen,), 9 
Eastern gate, babu’ah-aharq, in 
Salamiyya, 176, [103] 

Egypt, M4r, q.v., 45, 77n, 79-82, 
87, 118, 163-166n, 167, 181, 182, 
193n, 194-198, 206, n, 207, 211, 
220, 224-226, 260, 266, 309. 312, 
[96, 98, 106, 113-116, 122, 123, 
125], 40, 42, 67, 109, 110, 112; 
— da't in, 194, 196, [113, 114]; 
— qd’imbi-Miir = chief do'i, 206, 
[ 121 ] 

Elburz mountains, 71 
“elders of the family of the Pro- 
phet”, 143 

Emeasa = q-v., 169a 

Ephesian Sleepers, 297 
Epiphania = Hama, q.v., 77n, 

169a 

epistle of'ol-Mu'izz to the da'i of 
Sind, 27n, 140 

epistles of the Qarmatian leaders, 
quoted by Tabari, 47 
Euphrates, al-Furat, q.v., 80, 83, 
84n, 172, 181, [101, 106] * 

Europe, 118, 123, 124 ^ 

Eve, 76; — “Mother Eve”, grave 
' of, in Jidda, ISOn 
“Expected One", 287,' (90) 
extremism, measures of al-Man^ur 
against, 139 

Fadak wa’l-'Awall, estate, 262, 282, 
61,87 

Fadl b, ‘AbdiT-I6h, Hoshimite in 
Salamiyya, 173, [101] 

ZIB 


Fakhdash, 6o»fl — , 166, [97] 
FarghSna (in Fars 7), 30 
Abu Farha, house of, 162, [96] 

K. al-Farq bayna’l-firaq, 142 
Fare, 41, 67, 28 
Fas, Fez, 308, 109 
al-Fa^IsI, 84 

foal, in the sense of “book”, 
“monograph”, 299,n, 101 
Fat;^iyya, sect, 278, 83 
Fatima (daughter of the Prophet), 
29, 62, 99, 100, 102, 110, 116, 118, 
164, 250, 262, 282, 6, 23. 24, 61, 
98; — descendants of, 260, 262, 6, 
15. 24, 25, 87 

— bint ‘Abdi’l-lah b, Mljd b. 
Isma'il, 33 

— — al-Hasan b. al-Husayn 
b. ‘All, 306n 

— — al-Husayn al-Athram 
b. al-E^asan b. ‘All, 806n 

Fatimid women, 262 
Fatimiyyun (of. Qafiyyun), early 
name for the Ismailis, 80,n, 166n, 
168n, 170, n, 171, 172, 181, 61 
Abfl’l-Fawaris AJimad b. Ya‘qrib, 
da'i in Syria, epistle of, 19, 146 
Faya];ta, village near Salamiyya, 
171, [100] 

Fayd, village, 78 

K. al^Filmat, by Ibn an-bTachm, 74, 
76 

K, F’ihriatu'UMajdu', 23 
Filistin, Palestine, q.v., 166, [97] 
Firuz, chief dd% 41n, 47, 62, 77, 
189, 191, 192, 164r-197, 206, 207, 
[110-115, 121, 122]; — bahu’i- 

abwdb. 180, [110]; — proclaims 
himself an Imam, 197, [115] 
Franks, 124 

al-Furat, Euphrates, q.v., 80, 83, 
84n, 172, 181, [101, 106] 

Ghadir (Khiunm), 263, 70 
Abu Ohafir, da'i, 167, 169, 160, 
[93.94] 

ghSr Antakiyya, 16 
al-Gharb, of. Maghrib, 25, 67, 79; 
bilSd — , 79 

Ibn Ghassan, rawi, 100, 102, 113, 
17, 20, 22 

K, GhSyatu’l-mawdlid, 20 sqq., 22, 
23, 26, 60, 64, 66, 68, 117n, 144, 
151, 163, 164, 2S3n, 266n, 269n;. 

— text of an extract; 35-39 
g?iSyatu’ah-aharS'i’i'l-mcikh^ma,24S, 

54 
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GhaylSiU ar-Baba^i, or ar-Bayab!i 

165, [97] 

al-GhazaJl, 126, 136 

Gllan, 117a 

Oog aad Magog, 312 

Gospels, InjU, q.v., 121, 284, 26, 88 

Gujrat, 43a. 

HabaAh, Abjrssinia, q.v., 117, 168, 
'4,6 

Abu Habasha, house of, 202, 203, 
[119] 

^ablb b. Abl Thabit, rauA, 110, 25 
(iTnan) Habib, wife of al-Qa’im, 44, 
189, [110] 

had/iths, prophetioal, described, 96- 
97 

Hafnada gate, in Salamiyya, 171, 
179n, [100] 

Haifa, 168n 

al-Hajjaj . b. Yusuf b. Matar al- 
'H6sib, astronomer, 261n 
aUHalum bi-amril-lSh, Fatimid 
oaUph (386-411/996-1021), 19, 
46, 66, 123, 139, 143-161, 309n, 
310n, 313n: — inoamation of the 
Deity (Druze belief), 148} — in- 
aani^r of, 147 

Halab, Aleppo, q.v., 82, 84n, 169, 
180n. 161, [93, 95, 122] 

Hama, 77, 83-86, 169n, 160, 163, 

166, 170, 171, [94. 96. 97, 100, 
101]; = Epiphania, 77n, 169n 

HamdSn b. Mansur b. Jawahan, 
daughter of, 33 

Hamdan Qarmat, 47-49, 62, 69, 76<- 
78 

Hamduya, rdvn, 128n 
Hamid b. al-‘ Abbas, da‘i in Bagh- 
■ dad. 164, [96] 

Hamldu’d-dln Ahm aH b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-lah al-Eirmonl, Sayyid-nd, chief 
da‘i, author, 16, 19, 28, 46, 123, 
138, 142, 143, 146, 166 
Hamza, uncle of the Prophet, 102, 
31 

— founder of the Druze sect, 
160,n 

— b. Hamran, 103, 5 

Ibn ahHanodyya, Mi^d b, ‘All, q.v., 
(66, 163; 164, 306), 35, 38, (107) 
267,n 

al-fyamfat, 74 
lutqd'iq, works on, 4, 54 
ftaqiqat, 300 

haramm’l-Mahdi, 189, 190, 209, 222, 
[110, 111, 123, 132] 


al-Harith b. a?-2^ahir, Fatimid 
prince, 31 In 

Abu'l-Harr, or Jarud ? 29 

— — Bilal b. Furwa, 100, 
101 

Harron, town, 21n, 168;iazlra( of, 
[93] 

Harun, Aaron, 233, 276, 286, 290, 
291, 294, 296, 297, 299, 38, 47, 
82, 90, 94, 97, 99, 100, 101 

— b. IGiamruya b. Ahmad b. 
Tulun, gov. of Egypt, 104n 

— ar-Bashld, Abbasid caliph 
(170-193/786-809), 240,n,248n, 
297n, 53 

al-HarunI al-HasanI, of. al-Butb^nl, 
Abu’l-Husayn al-Mu’ayyad bi’l- 
-lah Abmad b. al-Husayn, Zaydl 
Imam, 142 

Haruriyya, Kharijite seot, 272, 78 
Abu’l-Hasan =‘A1I b. Abl Taiib, 
306, 310, [107, 111] 

Sasan b. ‘Alt, Imam, 29. 64-66, 
106, 110, 248, 296, 296, 2, 35, 59, 
98, 99 

— — — = Imam 1 25 

— — _ al-A^ghar, Itbna- 
•‘aabari Imam, 287, 288, 91, 92 

— son of the sister of Ja'far 
al-Hajib, 196, [114] 

— Kablru’d-dln.pjr of Sind, 43n 

— b. Mahbub, rdwi 118, 5 

— b. al.Mu'adh, serv. of al- 
-Mahdl, 166, 171, [97, 100] 

— b. Mhd, Ithna-'ashari Imam, 
287, 91’ 

— b. Nuh b. Yusuf b. Mhd of 
Broach (d. 939/1633), 14, 29, 
38, 46 

Abu’l-Hasan b. at-TirmidhI, dd'i, 
167, 168, [93] 

Hasan b. uMt Ja'far, 196, [114] 
Hoshim, 24 

“Hashimite”= Imam, 116, 119, 
120 

Hashimites = Abbaaids, Hashimiy- 
yun, 171-173, 178, • 186, 186, 

194, [100-102, 104, 108, 113]; 
of. banO. H&ahim. 

— . = Fatimids, 34, 37, 82, . 
90, 107, 116, 119, 293 
Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Harith!, Say- 
' yld-na, cUei (d. 696/1199), 16, 23, 
117n, 107 

Abu -Hatim ar-BazI, dd'i, 16, 28, 
137,‘ 138 
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hawd, “pool” (myatdeal), 239, 52 
B. al-fldwiya, by al-KiimaJiiI, 19 
Ibn Hawqal, geographer, 79 
Ibn Hawshab, Abu’l-Q5siiii al- 
-IJuaiyn b. al-S'arah, Mansuru’l- 
-Yainan, q.v., 13, Ign, 38, n, 40, 
41n, 43, 50, 57, 71, 74, 94, 132, 
195. 107, 224, 225,n, 268; = 
MrtJt-jiir, 13, 47, 88, 198, [116]; = 
Abu’l-Qusim ad-dS'i bi’l-Yaman, 
37, 190, 107, 208, 211, 224, 225, 
[115, 121, 122, 125], 40, 41 
, hayakilu'n-Nur = Imams, (256), 64 
al-Haytluim al-‘ljll, landlord, 76 
B. al-Hidayaiu'l-Amiriyya, 5 
^ijdb, 68, 233, 296, 62 ; — wa Mb, 
253, {pnaaim), 

hijra of the Prophet, 260, 67 

or Homs (Emessa), 93, 169,n, 
lOS.n, 169, 170, 190n, 308,n, [94, 
97. 99, 100], 107 
Hind,jazira of, 21n 
^ani$, aee Himf . 

Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman, 119, 120, 
6, 7, 12 

Hudhayl, banii — , 166, [97] 
Hujayna, banU — , 188, [97] . 
tnigvb, 233, cf. liyab, 
kiyjat = mystical “-witnesa”, 266 
Hurmuz, dS.% 34; — Eisra., 306, 107 
al-Hurratu’l-Malika, 21 
‘•^usayn*’, da'i in Lo-wer Mesopo- 
tamia, 76 

— , Druze concealed Imam 
“of the stock of al-Qaddah”, 
160 

al>9usayn b. Ahmad (b. ‘Abdi’l- 
-lah b. Mhd b, IsmA'll), Imam, 
sarnomed al-Muqtada, oraz-ZHkl, 
father of al-Mahdi, 31, 36-43, 
46-47, 67, 60, 162, 266, 266n, 
267, 268, 307n. [96], 36, 63, 65; 
— his widow, 44, of. mother of 
al-MahdI. 

— b. Ahmad b. Mhd b. 
Ismk'll (in OhSyatu'l-mawdnd), 
161 

— b. Ahmad b, ZakariyS, 
al-Eufl, 206, see under Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lah a^-Shl'l. 

— b. 'All, Imam, 37, 64, 
66, 100, 108, 110, 163, 238, 260, 
286, 288, 296, 200, 306, 2, 3, 24, 
25, 32, 35, 38, 51, 60, 64, 92, 98, 
99, 107; — oMlSd of, 220 


AbS’l-Husayn b. al-Aswad, dd‘i, 
76n, 77, 80. 163-166, 168, 170- 
172, 176, 177, [99-101, 104] 
al-Husayn b. al-Farah Ibn Haw- 
shab, dd%, 31, 268, 36,' 65; 
— see under Abu’l-Qasim and 
Ibn Hawshab. 

— ’ b. Eamdon, Abbasid 
officer, 86 

— b, Mhd b. Ism6‘ii, 34, 
39 

— b. Zakruya, 60, 80, 89, 
90, 92, 168n; — was young, 89; 

— see Abu Mohzul, hahibu’sb- 
-shama, hshibu’l-khsi. 

Ibaffi, 272, 78 
jhdbtat, (226), 40 

lbda‘, 136; al-IbdS‘u’l-ajfdal, 267, 
65; al-Ibda‘u’l-awwal, 236, 49 
Iblls, 226, 262, 13, 40 
Ibrahim, Abraham, q.v., 18, 63, 
76, 93, 97, 106 

— wa Muhammad, rmllcd of, 
4; — dt» of, 118 

— b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mhd b. 
Isma'Il, 30, 162, 166, [95, 97]; 

— awlM of, 166, [97] 

— b. al-Husayn al-?amidl, 
Sayyid-na — , da'i (d. 667 /1162), 
144 

— b. Mhd, Hashimite in 
Salamiyya, 172, [101] 

K. fi ibtid&'i'drda'wati't.^piOnbiyya 
(a= Iftit0hu’d-da‘wa, q.v.), 10, 

(211), [126] 

Ibn Idris, rduH, 110, 25 
Idris, Sayyid-na (‘Imadu’d-din, 
da% d. 872/1468), 4, 10, 18, 17, 
22, 20, 32, 37, 38, 60, 79, 129u, 
163-166n, 240n, 241n, 243n, 266n, 
276n, 207n, 301n 
— b. al-5uaayn, 25 
Hrlqiyya, 74, 87, 200, 201, 206, 209, 
211, 220-222, 308, 309, [117, 
118, 121, 123, 124, 131, 132], 

32, 34, 109 

K, Iftitahu’d-da'wa (comp. 346/ 
967), i; 2, 6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 14, 

33, 37, 47, 60, 62, 122, 197n, 
210— 212n, 218n, 227n; — extract 
from, text, 40-46; translated, 
224r-231; of. also (211), [125] 

— — — bi‘l-MagJmb, 36 

ijmd', qiyas, ra'y, 124 
Ikhshiffid dynasty in Egypt, 81, 
166n 
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iMmdn, brethren, here = followers, 
276n 

IkhwSnu’s-safS, Sas&’U — , 4, 33, 
36,n, 36, 40, 46, 137, 260-252, 267, 
268; — of . vm.der “cw-fiosa’il”. 
Ikijan, town in W. Africa, 216, [128] 
IkiianI, slave of al-MaJidl, 216, 217, 
219, [128] 

al-Himu'l-maaWr, 242, 246, 64, 67 
“Imam Isma'il”, grave of, in 
Salamiyya, 180n 
cd-ImSm qabla’l-Mahdi, 40 
al-Imam al-Qa'im bi-amri’l-ldh, 69, 
see tmder al-Qa’im. 

Imam-Shah, dd% 43n 
Imamat, Druze ideas of, 148 
B. fi’l-ItnSmiaC, by Abu’l-Fawaris, 
19 

‘Imran b. Suri^af b. Huatam, dd‘«, 
34 

‘Inau b. Ibrahim, rauH, 107, 13 
incarnations of “Our Lord”, Druze 
ideas of, 149 

India, 117n, 148; — Ismailis of, 
148n; — (Hind) jazim of — , 21n; 
— Western, 140 

al-injil, Giospels, q.v.; 121, 284, 26, 
88 

al-'Iqdaniyya, Qarmatian leaders 
in Bahrayn, 148n 

‘Iraq, 44, 168, 161n. 166, 174, 181, 
312, [93, 97, 102], 112; — Sawad 
of, [105] 

‘Iraqi, 40 

‘Iraqs, “both”—, 19 
‘Isa, Abu’l-?uaayn, son of al- 
-Mahdl, 46 

— b. Maryam, JTesus, q.v., 19, 
246, 266, 270, 273, 278, 287, 
304, 56, 73, 76, 79, 83. 91, 106 

— Hnsharl, Abbasid official, 79 
Isaac, laljaq, q.v., 234, 280, 47, 90 
Isbnq b. Ya'qub, Isaac, q.v. 

K. al-Islah, 138 

“Isma'il”, a man taken for Isma'il 
b. Ja'far in Basra, 236, 104 
Isma'il II, Druze Iznam, 160 

— the name of al-Mansur, Fatim. 
cal., q^., 266, 72 

— b. Ibrahim, Ishmael, 16, 270, 
276, 286, 291, 293, 294, 38, 76, 
81, 90, 94. 97, 99 

Isma'il b. Ja'far, Imam, 16, 18, 24, 
30, 32, 44, 66, 129, 146n, 166, 
232,n, 233-236, 237-239, 249, 
276-277, 290-293,n, 296, 296. 


298, 301,n, 302, 306n. 36, 38, 
47-49, 51, 53, 81, 94, 96, 98- 
101, 103, 104 

Isma'il b, Mhd b. Isma'il b. Ja'far, 
38. 39, 241. 64 
Isra'IlI, 7, 8 
iatiMalu’l-ma^Srim, 40 
K. latitSm’l-Imam, 7-10, 21n, 28, 
31n, 33, 36n, 38-40, 42, 44, 46, 
47, 63, 68-00, 70n, 76n, 77,n. 
78-81, n, 82-84n, 88-91, 94, 

185n, 189,n, 190n, 194n, 197n, 
202n, 248n, 307n, 308n; — extract 
from, text, [93-107]; — trans- 
lation of, 161-183 
Italy, 207n 

K. IthMifa'l-ImiSmai, ^ 
iflaq = religious authority, 249 
'■itrat, expression explained by Qarll 
Nu'man, 108, 15 
Jabalu’l-An^ariyya, 169n 

— 's-Sumaq, 169, [94] 

Jabir b. ‘Abdi’l-lSh al-Ansarl, raim, 
63, 1 17n, 266, 267, 270, 64, 73, 76 ; 

— vision of, 266 sqq. 

Jabir al-Ju'fl, rawi, 117n, 121, 26 

— b. Zayd al-ju‘fl, the same as 
the preceding t 263, n, 284, 62 

Jacob, Ya'qub, q.v., 277, 296, 303, 
84, 99, 104 

Abu Ja'far = Mlid al-Baqir, q.v., 
128n 

— — = Ahmad Su'luk, slave, 
100, 222, [111, 132] 

Ja'far b. ‘All al-5ajib, 184. 186, 
[107, 110]; — see under Ja'far 
al-Hajib. 

— al-Hajib, slave of al-Mahdl, 
7, 8, 10, 11, 41n, 44, 164, 167.n. 
183, 186, 186, 188-100, 193- 
196, 108, 100, 201 , 203, 208-213, 
216, 218-222, 227n. [97, 98. 
107-109, 111-116, 118, 119, 
121-126, 129-132]; — son of 
maternal aunt of — , 176n 

Abu Ja'far al-Jazarl, slave, 190, 
222, [110, 111, 132] 

Ja'far b. Mansuri’l-Yaman, 16, 17, 
18, 28, 36n, 04, 131, 238, 267, 
276n, 52, 64 

Abu Ja'far Mlid b. Ahmad al- 
-Boghdadl, official, 221, 222, [132] 
Ja'far b. Mild b. lama'll, 38, 241, 
54 

— — — a^-^adiq. Imam, 13, 
16,29,30,66, 68, 100, 102n, 103, 
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104, lOfl, 107, n, 118, 121. 128, 
133, 139, 146ri, 146n, 149, 233- 
238, 240, 266, 273, 276-278n, 
280, 281, 288-293, 295-297,n, 
301-303, 306,n, 1, 3, 5, 9. 13, 
16, 26. 30, 31 , 36, 47-51 ,59,73, 
79, 81-85, 92-96, 98-100, 103, 
104, 107 ; — dnsoendants of, 220 
Ja'far n^-^adiq, 48, SO, 51, see 
Ja'far b. Mhd. 

(Abu) .To'far $u‘luk ol-Hujib, 190, 
222, rill, 132] 

•Ta'far at-Tayyar, 102, n, 31 

— b. ‘TJbayd (al-tTazail ?), 209, 
[123] _ 

R. al-Jnmi'a, aynopaia of tbe Enc. 
Ikhmmi's-safd, 36ii, 268,n, (65) 
Jdmi‘atu'l-Jami‘a, 35n, 38n 
ttl-Jaini‘a min ar-Rasffil = Rasa'U 
Ikhwani's-mfa, 65 
iTannaba, town and port in S.W. 
Peraia, 70 

Abu Jarud = Abu’l-Hnrr ? raua, 
lOOn, 101, 29 

al-Jarud b. RayySh, 287, 91 
al-Jawbari, historian, 128 
Jawdhar, tJatadh, slave, 11, 12, 
154n, 233n, 263-266. 273, 274, n, 
70-72,79 

jaztViru’l-ar^, 100 i — 12, deaoribed, 
20n-21n 

•Tedda (Jidda), 180n 
Jerusalem, Baytu’l-Hnqaddaa, q.v., 
le-Sn, 283 

Jesua, son of Mary, see 'laS, b. 
Maryam. 

Jewish executioner in Salamiyya, 
173, cf, Ibn an-Maddaf. 

— Bate in Salamiyya, Babn’I- 
-Ya.hud, 173, [102] 

— influences in lamailiam, 122 
•Tibaiii’d-Daylam, 6 

.Tibri’tl, 11.7. 291,28.95 
•Jidda (Jedda). 180n 
Jiyad (or Jiyada) b. al-Khash‘amI, 
tm, 168, 1S9, [93] 

Jlzt/n, 117, 118 

Joseph, Yusuf, q.v„ 277, 297, 303, 
62, 99, 104 

.Joshua, Yusba* b, an-Nun, q.v., 
233, 270, 276. 286, 290, 294, 296, 
47. 76, 82, 94, 97, 99, 100 
Jundab. rfiun, 267-271, 306, 73-77, 
107 

Ka‘ba, 38, 107n, 116 

al-Kabsb, Boat, 286, 296. 38, 90, 99 


Abu Hlabsha, bamS — , 236, 302, 48, 
104 

R. al-Kdflya Jl'r-radd; 'ala’l-Haruni 
at-Basani, 19, 142, 144, 166 
Kafr Tab (7), 160,n, [94] 
Kafrabhum (K-f-r-q-w-m), 169,n, 
[94] 

K. KalamiPir, 10, 299n 
Kalb, bana — , 91, 166n 
kdlimatu’l.ikh'ld?, 276, 81 
kalimatu'l-lah = Imamat, 239, 53 
KalwadhS,, village near Baghdad, 
48, 69, 76 

K. Kamu’l-walad, 144 
Karbala, Kerbela, 306, 107 
kashf, 244, 246, 247 
K. al-Kashf (li- Ja'far b. Mansuri’l- 
-Yaman), quoted, 266, 266n, 64 
K. Kashfu'l-astdr, history, by Jaw- 
bari, 128 

al-kashfatu'l-uld and ukJird, 54 
Kashi (it. ar-Rydl), 128,n, 120 ' 
Katama: country, 108, 200, 205- 
207, 211, 212, 216, 217, 220-222, 
226, [110, 116, 117, 121, 122, 126, 
129, 131]; — insurrection, 221, 
[132]; — tribeamen sent to Sala- 
miyya, 198, 226, [116], 42 
Katamiyyun, [116, 122, 125, 127, 
132], 42 

Kawkawa, Knkwa (t), 262, 69 
Kawthar, well, symbol of '‘Alt, 
230n, 246, 56 
Kaysaniyya, sect, 69 
Ibn al-Kayyal, A^ad, 33 
al-Kafim, of. Musa b. Ja'&r, 237n 
Kozirun, town, 33 
Kerbela, Karbala, 305, 107 
Khabtir, stream, 84n 
Khadija {bint ^uwaylid), 102, 
296, 31, 98 

al-khadrd of Palmyra, 181, [105] 
khSlat Ja'far al-Hajib, son of, [110, 
132] 

Abu Khalid, rawd, 128n 
khaUfatn'l-lah = Imam, 90 
khalifas {!), 290,93 

— , three, of Mbd b. Isma'il, 
Druze idea of, 151 

Khali], baladu'l-, of. Bosphorus, 111 
Ibn KhallikSn, 32 
al-khcUqu'l-akhar, 232, 47, 63 
kharaj, [123] 

Khariji, Kharijite, 69, 70, 107; 

— used as an abusive term, 18Sn, 
[109] 
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Kharijites, 272, 10, 11 
KhMmu'Uvmsiy^n, 75 
al-Khat^ab, Sayyid-na (dd‘i, d. 

633/1138), 20-22, 66, 144 
Abu’l-Xbat^b, heretic, 202, 95, 96 
Khattabiyya, sect, 69, 128 
Khawarij, Kharijites, q.v., 272, 10, 
11 

-“al-Khayr”, surname of Al^nad b. 

‘Abdi’l-lab b. Mbd b. Ism., 31, 40 
Khazar, 117, 118, 123,4,6; — jazvra 
of — , 21n 

hhizanMuH-MahiU, [100] 

Kborasan, see Kburas&n. 
kliMma mosey, 187, [109] 

KburasSiS, Khorasas, 241, 279, [93], 
84 

Khur&sSinl, local Mabdl, 111 
Khurbstu’i-Bijss, village in Syria, 
82n 

Khurram-dlniyya, sect, 135 
Khuzistdn, province, 31, 41, 67, 
71, 75. 167n 
Khwarizm, 34, 39 
kitab = 'All, 209, 75 
al-Kitab — Coran, 90 
KiM) fi ibtida'i dawlaU’t-ToUbiyya 
= IfiitS^u’d-da'Hia, 211, [126] 
KUSb Man^r {(d-Jauidhari) ~ Sirat 
Jawdhar, 286, 72 
JSirmSn, da'l in, 142 
al-KirmanI, Sayyid-na Hamidu’d- 
din, dS-l, 123, 138, 142,' 143, 146, 
165 

Kisra Hurmuz, 305, 107 
knowledge, hidden, of. 

•maatilr, 242, 246, 54, 67 
Kufa, 37, 81, 72,n, 73, 77, 83, 86, 
119n, 128, 132, 163, 164, 206, 306, 
[96, 115, 121], 2, 107; — dd'J of, 
206, [121]; — mosque in, 106, n; 
— Sawad of, 48, 91 
Kukwa, or Kawkawa (?), town, 
262, 69 

M. Kurd-‘A1I, Professor, 166n 
kidtib U’l-Mdhdl, lost at ^Sl^una, 
197, 226, [115], 26, 41 
La'b, slave woman, 176-178, [103- 
104] 

labour, agricultural, in L. Mesopo- 
tamia, 72 
Abu lA^b, 18 

al-Layth =‘A]I b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. 

Ml^d b. IsmO'il, 33, (34?) 
Abu’l-Laytb, son of Mbd b. ‘Aziza, 
196, [114] 


Lot. Lut,'289, 294, 303, 93, 97, 105 
Lydda, near Ramla, 166n 
K. Ma'&Bmu'l-Mahdi, 13n, 97 
Ma‘arratu’n-Nu‘man, town in Syria, 
84, 169.n. [94] 

B. Mabasiimi'l.mubaahardt, 19 
Madina, Medina, 29, 148, 161, 180n, 
236n, 240. 241, 286, 367n, 299, 
301, 303, 63, 89, 103, 106 
— gate in Bamasous, 166 
Maghrib (of. aharb), 13, 23, 32, 
67, 68, 61. 71, 87, 110, 118, 186, 
196, 196, 206, 207, 211, 213, 222, 
227, 260, 272, 303, 307, 308, 812, 
[114-116, 122, 126, 126], 6, 26, 27, 
28, 32, 36, 37, 42, 66, 106, 108- 
110, 112, 113 

Magians, religion of, 77n, 123 
Mabdi Messiah in general, 17n, 
36, 60-66, 68, 62-66, 89, 92-94, 
97-104, 109-111, 113-116, 117, 
122, 130, 204, 205, 246, 268,261,9, 
13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 26, 
27, 29, 31, 54-56, 66, 68 ; =Imam, 
66, 68; — AfoAd?-na, 114, 27; 
— Mah^ = dynasty of Imams, 
61, 116, 122; — several, ‘adad, 
29; — twelve Imams min ahm-~ 
riyyaU’l-MabM, 100, 101, 29; 

— via 7 man ba'da-hu, 29 
al-Mabdl, Abbasid caliph (168-169/ 

775-786), 161n 

al-Mahdi bi’l-lah, Patimid caliph 
(297-322/909-934), 6, 7, 9-14, 
20, 22, 23, 28, 29, 31, n, 32, 
37-4I,n, 42, 46-81, 63-66, 70n, 
71, 76,n, 79,n, 80, 86-88, 90, 93, 
94, 09, 102, 106-108, 111, 119, 
130, 132, 142, 144, 146n, 146, 
148-166, 162-168, 170-178u, 181- 
222, 224-231, 238, 242n, 268-267, 
272-274, 303n, 307n. 308n, 313n, 
[96,96,98,100, 101, 103, 106-133], 
1-4, 6-9, 14r-17, 19, 20, 22-25, 29, 
33,34,40-46, 51, 65-67, 69-73, 
78, 79; —aM bayt—, 173, 176, 
179, [102, 103, 105]; —called 
Ahmad or Sa‘Id (according to 
Dmzes), 160; — aUa'immat min 
waUtdi-hi, 14, 16; — dl-a'immat 
— brother of-^, 
44, 68, 69, 166, 171, 173, 189, [97, 
102, llOl of. under Abu M^d; 
brother*s^ughters,44, 189, [110]; 

— brother's descendants, awldd, 

banH, 166, 173, [97, 102]; 
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— oousia, deported to ‘Iraq, 44, 
174, [102]; — daughters cu al- 
-Mahdl, two, 44, 189, [110]; 

— disguised as an Abbaaid, 186, 
[108]; — disguised as a descend* 
ant of ‘Aqd b. Abl Tallb, 48; 

— dress of, 212, [125]; — guar, 

dian of el.Qa’im, 23; — haram, 
iamily, of, 189, 190, 209, 222, 
[110, 111, 123, 132]; —hi^jat of 
al-Qa’im, 149, lOOn; — jariya of 
(La‘b), 170, [103]; —mother 

of — , 44, 189, [110]; — qa^ of, 
173, 170-177, [102, 103]i — 

uncle’s descendants, 44, 106, [07]; 
= Sa'Idu’l-Khayr as his real 
name, 37, 38; — the Seventh 
Nafiq (Druze ideas), 152; — 
fatad’if (followers) of, 171, 206, 
[100, 121]: — umm — , see 

“mother of”. 

al-Mahdl, Ithna-‘aabari Imam, 98, 
288, 51 

Mahdib. Hurmuz, dd‘i, 34,n, 36n, 78 

Mahdi-ism, 60 sqq. ; — = the same 
as the Imamat, 61, 53, 66 

Mahdiyya, town, 30n, 32, 186, 262, 
263, 286, 272, 307, 308, [108], 
69-71, 78, 109 

Abu Mahmud, or Abu Mhd, 92, 
see Zakruya b. Mahduya. 

Mahruya, 77n 

Abu Mahzill, al-^usayn b. Zak- 
ruya, q.v., or 9ahibn’l-kl\al, q.v., 
or 5ahthn'sh-sb4ma, q.v., or al- 
•QarmaU, q.v., 44, 60, 80,n, 
87, 163, 166-175, 177, 179, 182, 
[93, 96-102, 106]; — denies his 
being a Qarrantion, 182, [106]; 

— name explained, 80n 

ma’idat Sulayinun, 16 

K, al-MajSlia li*Sayyid-na Hatim 
b. Ibrahim, 23, U7n: — extract, 
text, 107-113; — translated, 305- 
313 



Majlisi, flee under Biharu’l-anwur, 
17n 

al-MajUt%, Almagest, q.v., 251,n, 

61 

K, MajmU'u't-tarbiyat, 19, 21n, 146 
ma’khidh ‘alay-hi, [112] 

Makbzum, bans. — , 128 
Makka, flee Mekka. 


Ibn Abi Malahif al-Yamanl, da'%, 
211, [126] 

Abu’l-l^Uh, rawi, 24 
Malik, bans, — , 160, [97] 

— b, 9ahhar al-Hamdanl, raun, 
, 119, 6 

al-Ma’mun, Abbaaid caliph (198- 
218/813-833), 33, 36, 36,n, 250- 
262, 282-286,n, 60, 61, 86-89 
K. cU-Mandqib U-cM bayt, 13 
Mani, heresiaroh, 136 
Maniohaean influences in Ismailism, 
137n 

Manichaeans, 136 

ManfSr = Mahdl (in the Yaman), 
94, 111 

al-Mansur, Abbaaid caliph (136- 
168/764-776), 234, 277, 278n, 
301,n, 82, 103 

— Yatimid cal. (334-341/ 

940-963), 64, 66, 109-111, 114, 
139,n, 187, 190, 190, 208n., 
222, 264, 274, 286n, 8, 71, 72, 
79, 80; — incarnation of the 
Deity, Druze idea, 148 ; — mea- 
sures against Shi'ite extremists, 
139; —name — Isma'Il, 266, 
274, 72, 80 

— = Ibn Hawshab, q.v., 

36 

Mansur al-Jawdharl, 11, 266, 72 
. — b. Mhd b. ‘Aziza, Abu’l- 
-Layth, (196), [114] 
Mansuru’l-Yaman, Ibn Ebwshab, 
q.v., Abu’l-Qasim, q.v., 13, 47, 
88, 196, [115] 

Mansuriyya, town, 203, [119] 
Maqam Ibrahim, in Mel^a, 116 
maqSmat, spiritual ranks, 244, 55 
Ma’rib (town in Yaman), 312, 112 
ma‘rifat bi’n-nSrdniyyat, 73, 74, 77 
ma'rifatu’l-Jji'igdb, 62, 63 
Ibn Morjana, 306, 107 
al-Marwa, in Mekka, 107, 13 
al-Marwardi, 220, [131] 

K. al-Masabip, fi itlibdH’l-Imdtnat, 
19, 143 

Mashriq, 110, 113 

Mashruqon ( = Abi Gargar), canal, 
157n 

al-Masth = Jesus, q.v., 73, 93 
masjidu’l-Mazaz in Damascus, 166a 
Masonic lodges, 133 
ma'sSm/Sn, 292, 96 i 

Ma^af, village, 159n 
al-Mawati, rebellion of, 207, [122] 
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“numlay assayyid”, surname of 
Abu ‘Abdi’l-llh ash-Shi'l, 217, 
[139] 

(d-Maymun, epithet of Isma'il b. 
Ja'far, 232, 47 

Maioaua b. Obaylan b. Bldar b. 
Mihron b. Sahnau al-Farai, 233, 
47 

— al'Qaddah, 133, 163, 166, 
233, 236n, 47, 49 
Mazandaran, 39, 117ii 
Mazdabite mfluences in. Ismailism, 
136, 137n 

Mazza, village near Damasous, 
166,n, [98] 

Mazzatu’l-Aba‘i, village near Da- 
mascus, 166, [98] 

Medina, Madina, q.v. 

Mekka, Makka, 39, 70n, 72n, 107 ,n, 
116,n, 128n, 148, 206, 211, 237, 
270,n, 280, [122, 126], 84 
M-B’-H-S-*, 266, 64 
men of Qod = Imams, 284 
Mesopotamia, 19, 39, 44, 69, 76, 
132; — ^Lower, or 8onthem,41,60, 
71, 72, 74; — Upper, or Northern, 
80, 81. 168n. 169. Cf. ‘Iraq. 

Ibn Midrar, 32, 33, see AUsa' b. 
Midrar. 

Mihnaf b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, row?, 116, 23 
mihrSb of Qod = Imam, 276, 201, 
81,, 94 

Mihra-vraih, Mihruya, Mihrwaih, 77u 
minbar of Sulayman, 120, 16 
Misr, see under Egypt. 

— capital of Egypt, 194, [113]; 

— sahib of, 194, 225, [113], 41 
mlthaq, 298, 101 

Mithra, 77n 

Monastery of Sparrows, Dayr 
‘A?furln, q.v., 169, 160, [94] 
Moses, Musa, q.v., 120, 121, 233, 
260, 270, 286, 291, 294, 299, 303 
■ Mu'awiya, Omayyade oaliph (41— 
60/661-680), 148 

— (II) b. Yazid b. Mu‘- 
awiya, Om. cal. (64/683), 282, 
87 

al-mubarak al-maymUn, epithets of 
Isma'il b. Ja'far, q.v., 232. 47 
al-Mubdi'u’l-Avnval, 136 

— ’l-Haqq, (247), 57 
Mudlij, 34 
al-Muhallab, 120, 12 
Muhammad the Prophet, 19, 96, 

106 110, 112, 116, 118, 234, 


236, 244-247, 261, 260, 266- 
270, 290, 294, 296, [93, 133], 2, 
4, 6, 7, 12, 17, 19, 23, 32, 47, 48, 
56-67, 60, 67, 69, 70, 73-76, 94, 
97,98; — “sealof the prophets”, 
260; — “Mhdibn ‘Abdi’Uab”, 
as called by the Druzes, 149 

Muhammad, the second and the 
fifth concealed Imams of the 
Druzes, 160 

— woHad La‘b, 176, [103] 

Abu Mhd = al-Mahdl, 202, 227, 
[119], 43 

— — the brother of al-Mahdi, 
44, 49, 68-61, 79n, 166, 171, 
[97, 100]; cf. under al-Mebdi, 
brother of. 

Abu Mhd (al-Kuin), da% (beg. iii/ 
ix c.), 158, [93] 

— — — — , or Abu Mah- 
mud, q.v., Zalcariya b. ai- 
-Mahdl, q.v., or Zakruya b. 
Mahduya, q.v,, 60, 02, (168), 
163, 164, [93, 96, 97] 

— — ad-Da‘I (of Pa^imiyyun), 

in Abu Mahzurs forces, 169, 
177, [99, 104] 

Mhd b. ‘Abdi’l-l^, as the Druzes 
call the Prophet, 149 

— — _ — b. Mhd b. Isma'- 
II, the second concealed Imam 
(as in al-AzhSr), 46; — name 
claimed by Yahya b. Zakruya, 
92 

— — — — , Abu’l-Qasim, 

32,. 66, see under al-Qa'im. 

— — — — b. 8alih, dese. 

of Abbasids, 161,n, [94, 95] 

— — — — b. Yahya, 

name claimed by Yahya b. 

Zakruya, 92 

Mhd b. Ahmad = Abu ‘All al- 
^aldm, 31 

— — — “shayish”, 178, n, 

[103] 

— — — (= Sa‘id), 266n 

— — — = Sa'Idu’l-Khayr, 

32n, 37, 3S,n, 40, 41,n, 42, 43, 
48(?), 49, 67, 69, 61, 163 

— — — b. Zakariya, Abu’l- 

‘Abbas, q.v., brother of Abu 
•Abdi’l-lah ash-ShI‘I, 116, 189, 
197, [110] 

MhO b. ' All, Ibn al-Hanafiyya, q.v., 
(66, 163, 164, 303), 35, 38, (107) 
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Mhd b. Abl ‘All ad-D&‘i, Abu’l- 
-HuBaj^ida'S’d'du'atjlOB, [114] 

‘All b. al-Husayn, al-B&qir, 

Imam, q.v., 306, 107 

Musab. Ja'far, 286, 

280, 89 

— b. *AB, al'Qa’im, aio, 37 
‘Aziza, 176-178, 189, 193, 

196, [103, 104, 110, 112, 114] 

Abl Bakr Ibrahim, Abu 

Bamicl, Farldu’d-dln ‘Attar 
Nishapiirl, Persian poet, 241n 

— al-Baqir, Imam, 63, 117n, 121, 
128n, 129,- 133, 283,n, 264, n, 
260, 276, 306, 62, 63, 67, 81, 
107 

— Baqir b. Mhd TaqI MajlisI, 62, 
97, 98 

— b. Da’ud h. al-Jarralh, 74 

— b. ad-Bayrajl, Abbas. ofHoial, 
180, [105] 

— b. al-Hanaflyya, aee Mhd b. 
‘All. 

— b. al-5asan b. Mhd b. ‘All 
ar'Bi(}6, 286, 90 

Mhd b. Isma<il b. Ja'far, Imam, 0, 
lOn, 28, 30, 32, 38, 39, 46, 48, 49, 
84, 66, 67, 68, 70. 78, 91, 92, 94, ‘ 
128-180, 133, 141, 144-146, 140- 
lul, 164n, 156, 232-234, 236,n, 
237, 240-248, 276, n, 277,n. 290,ii, 
293n, 296, 297, n. 303, 36, 47. 
49, 53-58, 82, 99, 100, 105; 
— kujjat of, 298, 99 
Mhd b. Ja‘far, 237, 279, 280, 60. 84 
Abu Mhd al-KufI, da% early iii/ix o., 
168, [93] 

— — — — 168n, 163, 

[96], see under Zakruya b. 
Mahduya; — sons of, 166, [97] 

Mhd b, Mhd al-Yamani, author of 
the Sira at Ja‘far, 10, 184, 186, 
203, 220, [119, 131] 

— al-Qn’im, 263, 70, 73, see under 
al-Qa’im. 

— as-Sa‘Id, uncle of al-Mahdl, 
17 On, 308n 

— b. Salam, rawi, 121, 16, 18 

— b. Siilaymiln, Abbasid general, 
83, 86, 90, 174n. 176,n, 178, 
179-181, [102, 103, 105, 106]; 
— his report, 84-86 

— b. 7ahir al-Harithi, Sayyid- 
-na, da‘i (d. 584/1188), 19 

— b. Zakruya, Abii’I-'Abbaa, 
dd% 81. 80, 163, n, 166, [96,97] 


Mhd b. Zayd, da'i, authpr of K. 

al-JBalSgh, 240, 59 
Muhammadiyya, sect, 270, 84 
Muhsin, Akhu — , historian, 27, 46, 
74 

Mu'ill, incarnation of . the Deity, 
Braze idea of, 148, 149 
al-Mu‘izz U-dnm'l-lSth, Fatimid 
ealiph (341-366/963-976), 27n, 
102, 140, 161, 187, 190, 196, 203, 
206, 238, 246-247, 264, 313n, 
[109, 110, 114, 119, 121], 20, 51, 
66, 57, 71 ; — epistle to the dd'% 
of Sind, 166; — incarnation of 
the Deity (Drnze idea), 148; — as 
a rdwi, 102, 20 
R. al-MUjizatu'l-kaftya, 7 
Mukhlid b. Kay dad, Abu Yazid, 
Dajjal, rebel, 64, 139, 262, 272, 
274, 8, 69, 78, 80 

al-MuktafI, Abbaeid caliph (280- 
206/902-908), 82, 86, 89, 172n, 
180n 

Mu‘miT b. Sa‘Id b. Abl ‘Arufa, 
rdun, 24 

K. Muntaea'u’l-akkbSr, 14 

MuqSn, district, 117n 

Muqatil b. SulaymSn, rduii, 299, 

101 

al-Muqtada, surname of al-^usayn 
b. Ahmad, Imam, (236, 266n), 
267, 63 

al-MurdI, Messiah, 102, 22 
Mu'rld, banii — , 166, [97] 

Murtada (= ‘All), 268, 75 
Mus5, cf. Moses, 16, 47, 67, 76, 90, 
94, 97, 98, 101 

— b. Ahmad, a Shi‘ite, 262, 69 

— b. Ja‘far, 7-th Ithna-'ashari 
Imam, 66, 233n, 236, n, 237,n, 
238, 239, 280, 281, 282n, 296- 
297n, 49, 50-52, 85, 86, 99; 
— fyijab for Mhdb. Isma‘fl, 236, 
49; — surnamedal-Kai^iim, 33; 
— Burnamed ar-Bida (?), 237n, 
50 

— ']lablb, physician to el-Men- 
sur and al-Mu‘izz, comes from 
W&ri in Maghrib, 190, [110] 

— , Abu l^alib, son of al-Mahdl, 
46 

Ibn Abl Mu^ahhiff merchant in 
Salamiyya, 177, 178, [103, 104] 
mu§aUa in Mahdiyya, 262, 272, 69, 
80 

al-Musayyib, rdisf, 110, 25 
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Muslim, slave, 207, 208, 214, 216, 
218, 219, [122, 127, 130] 

Abu Muslim (Khurasan!), 63u 
Mustafa (the Prophet), 263, 268, 
70, 76 

mustajiaqg, Imam — , 269, 68 
al-Musta'lI, Katimid caliph (487- 
495/1094-1101), 6 
Musta'lians, sect, 21 
al-Mustansir 6i'Z-2ali, Patimid caliph, 
(427-487/1036-1094), 4, 6, 23, 
38n, 38 

mustaqarr wa muatawda', 64-66 
muaUmda', 233,n; — muaiawda' 
amri-hi, explained, 164n, 233n, 
47; — muitawda' li’l-MahcK, 

(162), [96] 

Mu'tadd b. Mild b. Jazar, rebel, 64, 

8 

al-Mu'tadid, Abbasid caliph (279— 
289/892-902), 86. 172.n. 173, 
180,n, [101, 105, 106] 

Mu'tazilite leanings of al-Ma’mun, 
260n 

mutimm, 244, 56 

al-MuttaUbI, 182n, 202, 206-207, 
200, 212, 220, [119, 121-123, 
131]; — Ibn al-MuttaUbI, [125] 
an-NdbS'u'l-'atim, 268, 75 
Ibn an-Naddaf at-Tadmuri, Jewish 
executioner, 173n, 179, [105] 

Ibn an-NadIm, historian, 74 
Nafai kvll, 136 
Mahrayn, district, 76 
Majran, Christians of, 296, 98 
naga, Ehe-camel of Yahya b. Zak- 
ruya, 91, 169, [99] 

Ji. <m-Naqdu’l-khafl (Druze), 160n, 
161n 

Narjis, slave woman, 287n 
an-Nasan, dd'i, 138 
an-Na^ir, surname of Imam 'Abdu’l- 
-lab b. Mhd b. Isma'il, 30 
Na^iri Khusraw, 10 
Na^iru'd-din TusI, 117n 
Ma^ranl, 4 

Nasraniyya, Christiana, q.v.. Ill, 
112 

Nafig, the Seventh, 17, 149, 232, n, 
• 243n, 244, 290n, 49, 55; — 
potential Qa’im, 246, 57; — 
Sixth, 149; — al-Mursal, Mhd, 
49 

TTaysabur, Nishapur, q.v., 30. 241n, 


Negro slaves (Zinj), importation of 
to ‘Iraq, 72; — insurrection of, 
72 

Negroes, jfozira of, 21n 
Nihawand, town, 33, 241n 
Nile, NU, 261, 68 
Nishapur, Naysabur, 30, 241, n, 54 
Nizar b, al-Mu8tan?ir, 6 
Nizarls, 66 

Noah, Nu^i, 18, 239, 246, 260, 252, 
270, 803, 304, 56, 60, 76, 106; 
— Ark of, 304, 106; — shark' at of, 
303, 105 

Nudar, harm — , 188, [99] 

Ibn Nufayl, r&uA, 24 
Nul^, see Noah. 

Nu‘man b. AkhI lama'll b. an- 
-Nu'man, da‘%, 84, 85 
— b. Mhd, Abu Hantfa, at- 
Tamimi, ‘‘Qadi” (d. 363/974), 
6, 12, 13, 16, 18, 19, 28, 33, 37, 
61, 62, 63, 66, 97-102, 104, 
106-109, 111, 115, 116, 119, 
120, 122, 139, 141, 211, 224n, 
228n, 231n, 313n, [125] 
rmqaba’= dignitaries, 276, 276 
rmrdniyyat, 267, 272; of. ma'rifat. 
an-NUru'l-awvial, 62 
NUru'l-Wi, 74 
Nuaayri beliefs, 234n 
Nu^ayrls, 147 ; cf. Alawites. 
NuwayrI, historian, 48, 49, 78 
Obolla, port, 72n 

Omayyads, 107, 110, 114, 115, 117. 
"One hock and one shepherd", 
Fatimid ideal, 116, 118, 119, 
121n 

Orontes, river, 77n 
Palestine, Fili^In, q.v., 166, [97] 
Palmju'a, Tadmur, q.v., 173, 179, 
181, [102, 105] 

Papacy, 133, 136 

Persia, 19, 21n, 44, 48, 49, 67, 70, 
140, 147, 168; — jazira of, 21n; 
— South — , 49; — SW, 70; — 
Western, 19, 44 
Persian Gulf, 72n 

— “influences” in Ismailism, 
136 

— nationalistic movement, 
129n 

Petros (7), Butrus, q.v., — Kisra (?), 
312, 112 
Plato, 136 

Prayers, esoteric (for Saturday), by 
al-Mu‘izz, quoted, 246, 56 
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proloiiigatioii of the Last Day, for 
the sake of the Mahdi, 114 
Ptolemy, 261n 
Pythagoras, 16 

“al-Qaddah” (the father or the 
son ?), 141, 163, 184,n, 38 
Ibu al-Qaddah. 22, 94, 104, 127ii! 

sea ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymiin. 

Qa4I Nu'man, see under Nu'man b. 

Mhd. , , , 

Ibual-Qadlm, ‘Abdu'l-lah, Aghlabid 
official, 221, [132] 

Qadisiyya, 78 

al-Qahraman, see Abu Ya'qub. 
qa'ids, in the troops of Abu 'Abdi’l- 
-loh ash-Shl'I, 218, 219 
Qa’im (generally), 41n, 60, 61. 101, 
106, 10711, 110, 119a, 232, 230, 
240, 243, 244n, 246, 247, 52; 
— explained, 10 In; — al-a'wimat 
min-hu, 24-25 ; — dl Muhammad, 
7, 31; — niin-ndi 3, 5, 16, 29; I 
«iin walad Fdfima, 6 ; — Q&'imu- 
-nS, 7 

al-Qa'im bi-amri’l~l3h, Abu’l-QSshn 
Mhd b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, I’attmid 
caliph (322-334/934-946), 12, 

20, 31, 32, 45, 50, 51, 63, 64, 67, 
68, 61, 88, 101, 144, 146, 161- 
134n. ie4n, 180, 187, 189-192, 
196, 197, 190, 203, 204, 207, 
208, 212, 214, 216, 217, 219, 
220, 222, 224-226, 229, 230, 
268-206,n, 272, 273n, 303n, 

307n, 308n, [109-112, 114, 115, 
117, 120, 123, 135-133], 40, 41. 
44,45,66-73,78-80; — inoarna- 
tion of the Deity (Druze idea), 
148; — mother of, 40, 44, 186, 
[108]; — name, real, ‘Abdu’r- 
Kubmau, 50; — not the son of 
al-Mohdt, 23-24; — son of ‘AH, 
the foitrth coneealod Imam, 
37; — Ilia wife, ITiiira Habib, 44, 
180. [110] 

al-qd'im bi-Misr = hujjat J 206,n, 

[ 121 ] 

al-Qd'imu’l-kulti, 243, 54 
— ’s-SdH\ 232, 47 
Qa’im t/au'ini’l-qiydma, 248, 56 
Qarafa, 30n 

Qaramita, Qarmatians, real, 70,n, 
86; — supposed to be, [98, 106] 
Qarmat, Hamdan, 47-60, 69, 132 
Qarmatl, used as an abusive term 
in Tsmaili works, 70n 


al-Qarmatl = Abu Mahzul, q.v., 
177-181, 188-190. [102, 104- 
106, 109-111] 

Qarmatian = ^arijite, 188 

— brothers, sons of Zak- 
rfiya, q.v., 47, 62, 69 
Qarmatians, Qaramita, 68-70, 86, 
87, 170n, 273 

— of Bahrayn, 49, 60n, 
70, 147 

“Qarmatians”, supposed to be, 38, 
40. 42. 44. 46, 47, 68, 7l. 73, 
81-87, 89-91, 166n, 167, 170n, 
173, 174n, 177n, 180n, 187n, 
193n 


Qarmiz b. os-Sahm al-Ahmi, officer, 
176, [103] 

Qarqisiya’, Ciroesaium, 84n, 86, 181, 
[106] 

Qarun, river, 167n 
al-Qarwaua, village, 84 
Qaryatu’s-sayl, village, 176,n, [103] 
Abu’l-Qaslm b. ISassan, 182, 
202n, [106] 

— (al-D^usayn) b. al- 

-Farah, Ibn 5‘>''''’™bab> 
dS%, Mansuru’l-Yaman, q.v., 
37, 196, 197, 206,211, 224, 226, 
[115, 121,122, 126], 40, 41 

— — = al-Qa’hn, q.v., 60, 

164, 172, 183, [97, 101, 107, 111, 
126-128] 

— — b. al-Mustan^ir, cf. 

al-Musta‘lI, 38 

a 1 onck 


211, [123-126] 

— Yabya(q.v.)b.Zak- 
riiya, surnamed “Shaykh”, 
q.v., or 8ahibu’n-n6qa, q.v., 
77, 163, 166-169, [96-98] 


Qasiyyun, a mistake for Fatimiy- 
yun, 80n, 166, 168, 170-172, 

181, [97, 99]; —da‘ts of, 166; 
— rnashd’ikh of, [99-101, 105] 

Qastiliyya, province in, N. Africa, 

182, 198, 201, 227, [106, 116, 
118], 42. 43 

Qat3.da, rdvA, 64, 100, 9, 24 
qawlu’s-^q, 114 

Qayrawan, town, 6, 198, 200, 202, 
203n, 205, 207, 220, 222, 226, 261, 
262n, [116-119, 121, 122, 131, 
132], 33, 42, 68; — gate, in 
Haqqtda, 201 

Qinnaarin, district in Syria, 306, 
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Qiydm, final, 246, 57 
QiySmat, 99, lOlnj • — great, 243, 65 j 
— Resurrection, 246, 56 
al-Qiyamatu'l-h'ubra, 54, 55 
Qiyamata = spiritual rakks, 243, 55 
qvyds, ijmd‘, ra'y, 124 
gwftvus, “shirts", manifestations of 
the Imamat, 260, 64 
Quraysh, Qurayshites, 100, 261, 24, 
26, 30, 61 

Quss Baliram, district, 75 
Qustantina, town, 33 
Qustantlniyya, Constantinople, q.v., 
(119, 120, 311,n, 312,n), 6, 7, 12, 
111, 112 

Qutb Burhanpurl, author (end xii/ 
xviii c.), 14 

R. ar-Radd 'ala’n-Niifayn (Druze), 
160n 

ar-Rad!, surname of Imam ‘Abdu’l- 
-lah b. Mhd b. Ism., 30, 33, 241, 
243, etc. 

Bai^wa, hill , 288 
rafidl, 201, [118] 

K. RShatu’l-’agl, 19 
Bamla, town in Palestine, 79, 80, 
87, 166,n, 167, 168, 172, 181, 
192, 194 ,e, [97-101, 106, 112, 
113] 

Baqqa, town in Upper Mesopot., 81, 
IQl, 187n,[96] 

BaqqAda, town, N.W. Africa, 12, 
184, 190, 201, 206, 207, 209, 
218n, 222, 261, [107, 111, 118, 
121-123, 132, 133], 68 
“ar-Rasa’il”, i.e. Raad’il Ikhwdni’a- 
-tafd, 4, 33, 36,n, 36, 40, 46, 
260-252, 60, 61, 65 
ar.Bashld, Hariin, Abbasid caliph 
(170-193/786-800), 240,n, 248,n, 
297n, 53 

K. RawMtu’t-taaUni, 117n 
ra’y, ijmd’, qiyda, 124 
Ibn Bazz5m, or Bizam, 74, 127, 166 
religion (ddn, q.v.) of Abraham and 
Mid^ammad, 118 
— of the Magians, 77n, 123 
Renaissance, 123 

restoration of piety, all-Shi'ite ideal, 
104 

“revolutionary" spirit of lamaUiam, 
134 

ar>Bida = ‘AU b. Musa fa, Ja‘far, 
3S, ’237n, (262), 282,n, 284-286, 
32, 50, (61, 88, 89); — = Musa, 
282,n 


K. ar-Rydl, by Kashi, 128 

K. a/r-Riyd^, 138 

Ibn Bizam, see Ibn Razzam. 

Roman Catholic Church, 133 
Budbar, district in N. Persia, 73 
rufdu’z-zdMr, 40 

ar-Bulm wa’l-Maqam, bayna — , 30 
Bum, asldb — , 28; — balad — , 311, 
312n, 110-112; — jazwa of, 21n; 

— rmilak of, 4, 6 
RumI, ghuldm, [122] 

Busafa, town, 80, 81 
a/r-nabalu’a-SahaUyya, 62 
Saba, town, 264, 97 
aabanjyya, veil ? 187n 

“adbi‘ min-ni", Imam, or Qa’im, 
98 

as-^adiq, see Ja‘far b. Mhd. 

Abu 8adiq, rdwi, 120, 12 
Sa'dun b. Da‘laj, leader of banu 
Malilt, 166, [97] 
a^-^afa, hUl in Meltka, 107, 13 
^afwan al-Jammal, ram, 101, 30 

— b. Yohya, rdvn, 128n 
98^ibu’l-khaJ, cf. Abu Mahzul, 61 

— ’n-naqa, of. Yahya b. Zak- 
rviya, 60, 70ri, 77 

— ’r-rutba, high dignitary, 164n 

— ■ ’sh'shama, cf. Abu Mahzul, 
44, 61, 70n, 82, 83, 87, 168n 

— ’z-zoman, Mawla-na, the 4-th 
cono. Imam 1 66 

Sa‘Id, 68, 69, 307n, 308n; — oZ- 
■mulaqqab bi’l-Mahdi, 37; — = 
Mhd b. Alpmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, 
q.v.; — = Ba‘Idu’l-Khayr, q.v. 
Ba‘Id b. Alpnad = al-MaJidi, q.v. 
(Druze idea), 150n; — = Seventh 
Ndfiq (Druze idea), 161n; — = 
Mhd b. A^unad, 160n 
Abu Sa'Id, Qaxmatian leader, 34n 
— — al-Hadhari, raw, 108, 

15 

Sa'Idu’l-Khayr = Mljid b. Ahm ad 
b. ‘Abdi’l-l&h, 31, 37, 42, 67, 162, 
268, [95], 38, 66; = al-mtdaqqdb 
bi’l-MahdX; 38 ; — usurps Imamat, 
162, [95] 

Sa'Id b. al-Musayyib, r&un, 100, 24 
Abu-Sa'Idls, name for the Qorma- 
tians of Ba[irayn, 70 
Ibn SalSm, or IM^d b. Sal5m, 108, 
18, (121, 16, 18) 

Abu Salama, dd'%, 167, [93] 
Salomiyya, town in Syria, 10, 30, 
31, 34r-40, 42, 44, 47-49, 67-61, 
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68, 73, 77, 79, 80, 82, 83, 86. 86, 
88, 90, 03, 132, 168-162, 164-167. 
170-176, 179-182, 184-190, 193, 
196, 198, 218, 306n, [94-98, 
100-103, 105-112, 114, 116, 130, 
133] 

Salhab, village near Salamiyya, 166, 
[97] 

9&libi b. Mljd, Haahimite in Sala- 
miyya, 172, [101] . 

Saljuqs, 241n 
Salma (?), 306, 107 
Salma, Umm-, 100 
Salmon al-FarsI, 110, 117,n, 118, 
120n, 233,n, 234, n, 284,n, 267- 
271. 4, 6, 24, 47, 62, 73-77; 

— symbolized by basmala, 264; 

— ss Salaal, 284,n 

Salaal = Salm^, 264, n ; — (d-hanm, 
62; — Salaaliyya, rutba, 62 
Sam, Sem, 270, 76 
o^-Samaml, Yabya b. al-Mahdl, 34n 
Samarqand, 24in 
Samarra, town, 34, 39 
Samara (?), 198, [116] 

Samit, Imam, 268, 278, 293, 303, 
etc., 75, 104, eto. 

San‘a, malik of, 226n. 268, 65 
Sandal, slave of al-Mabdl, 207, 208, 
214, 216, 217, 218, [122, 127-130] 
Sanhaja, province, [131]; — jabal — , 
[131] ; — al-muahrik’ln, 213, [126]; 

— 213, [126] 
9aq61iba, Slavs, jazira of, 21n 
Soqll, slave woman, 287, 91 
K, SarS’iru*n-NvfagS‘, 18 
Satlq, town, 200, [117] 

Satpanth, 43n 

Sawad of 'IrSq, 181 
Sawlat (?), — name or title? 273,n, 
79,80 

Sem, Sam, 270, 76 
Seth, Shlth, 270, 56, 76 
ash-Sha‘bi, ram, 119, 120, 6, 16 
Sbabun (?), or Shayun (?), town, 
160,n, [94] 

ash-Shakir, surname of Mhd b. 
Iama‘ll, 30 

Abu Shalaghlagh Ahmad b. Mhd 
b. ‘Abdi’l-lrih, 48n 
Sham, Syria, q.v., [96], 16, 30, 68, 
87. 93, 97, 108, 112;— , 
30 ; — Shamat, 312, 109, 112 
ShAmi =3 local Messiah, 111 
aah~8hamsu't-toli‘a, surname of al- 
■Mahdt, 38 


K. Sharlya'l-ahhhw, 12, 13n, 14, 33, 
36, 47, 60,n, 61, 97, n, 122, 186n, 
210u, 228n, 237n, 306n, 313n; 

— text of an extract, 1-34 
ahari'atayn, = tonzt2wata’wii(Dnize 

idea of), 149 

Shorlk b. ‘Abdi’l-lali, ram, 121; 26 
Shayba, banii — , 107n 
“aah-Shaykh”,60,77, 81,92, 93; — 
of. under Abu’l-Qaaim, Sahibu’n- 
-naqa, Yabya b. Zakruya. 

Shayun (?), Shabun (?), 160,n, [94] 
Sbl‘at = lamailis, 180, [96], 48-51 ; 

— bi-asri-ha, 84; — sM'aHi-na, 
[102]; of. Shi'ites. 

8hl‘l, Shi'ite (= Ismaili), 174, 202, 
206, 236, 236, 299, 302, [121]; 

— all the— . 279, 286 
Shi'ite risings, 87 
Shim'un, Simon, 270, 76 
“shirts”, gmma, i.e. manifestations 

of Imams, 266, 64 
Shlth, Seth, 270, 66, 76 
Shu'ayb, 303, 104 
K. ash-Shrmmau’z-0hira, 16 - 
Shustar, town, 167n 
Sicily, 21n 
aifr, 239, 62 

Sijilmasa, town in W. Africa, 7, 
70. 87, 182, 183, 198, 168,n, 
202-206, 207, 209, 211, 212, 216, 
221, 227, 228, 260, 261, 308, 
[106, 107, 114, 116, 118, 119, 
121-126, 128, 132], 31-33, 37, 
40, 42-44, 66, 68, 109 
SijUl, epistle, of al-Mu‘izz to the 
da'i of Sind, 27n, 140 
Simon, Shim'un, 270, 76 
Sind, or Sindh, dd'f of, 27n, 140; 

— yottro of, 21n 
Siraf, port on Persian Gulf, 70 
iJrat (=3 example) of 'All, 100, 3 
K. Sirat Ibn T^amahab, see K, 
Sirat Man^ftri't-Yaman, 

K. Slrat Ja‘far al-Hd}ib, 7, 8, 10- 
12, 32n, 37, 38, 40-42, 44, 46, 
51, 62, 70n, 79, 80, 91, 164n, 
166n, 167n, 176n, 182n, 224- 
227n, 231n, 248n, 308n; — full 
text of, [107-133]; — translated, 
184~'223 

K. Sirat Jawdhar, 11, 12, 41n, 164n, 
' 204n, 266n, 266, 273n 

K, Swat Mansuri’l-Taman, or Ibn 
Bawahab, 33, 37, 47, 60, 74, 94, 
21 In, 36 
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K. (u-Swaiu’l-nvuatagilma (Druze), 
161n 

K, iSfirat Vstadh Jawdhar, aee K. S, 
Jawdhar. 

aa-avrm'l-maht/O/m, 54 
“ ibn aitta” (the promised Messiah), 
98, n 

Solomon, see Sulayman. 

Spica Virginis, Swnbvla, bonstella- 
tion of Zodiac, 312, 112 
Subk, or Subuk ad-DaylamI, or 
as-Salam!, Abbasid offloial, 80, 
81, 187n 
Sudan, 262, 69 

9ufl,= Abu . ‘Abdi’l-lah ash-Shi‘I, 

200 , [ 121 ] 

Sufy&n ath-Thawrl, rdvA, 63, 7 
Sufyan!, Messiah, 111 
Sulayman, Solomon, 294, 16, 97, 
98; — m&'idat of, 16; — minbar 
of, 16 

Su‘luk, Abu Alunad, slave, 189, 

190, [110, 132] 

Sumaq, Jabal — , 169, [94] 

SmnS.qa, village, 166n 
SunbiAa, Spica Virginis, q.v, 

Surh6f (= Suhrab ?) b. Bustam, 

dd% 34 

Suriyya, 306, 108 

Syria, cf. Sham, 21n, 31n, 34, n, 
38, 42, 71-74, 77,n, 80, 81, 87, 
89, 116, 132, 147, 104, 165n, 
166n, 261, 283, 289, 294, 306,n, 
309, 310n, 312;— da'i of, 146, 
149; — desert of, 132 
Tabariyya, Tiberias, town, 166n, 

191, 192, [111, 112]; —dd'l of, 
191, [111] 

Tabaristan, province, 120, 12 
tabdUu’ah-shari'at, [118] 

Tables of Moses, 120 
Tadmur, Palmyra, q.v.; — Saqiyat 
of, 179, [105] 
tafun^, 130 
ailjdbvii-tajair, 28 
taghabun, 246, n, 56 
Tahart, town, M.W. Africa, 220, 
[131] 

T6hir, cashier, tvazzdn, under al- 
-‘Aziz, 203, [119] 

Abu Qarmatian leader, 142 

Tabirids, dynasty in Bhorasan, 
241n 

Tabuna, village in N. Africa, 7, 
197, 226, [106, 115], 41 
Abu Talib, 234, 48 


Taliqan, district, 48, 73, 132 
Ibn TMut al-Qurashi, pretender, 63 
Tam&m b. Mu'ftrik al-AsjanI an- 
-Na’ili, Abu Zaki, official, 209, 
[123] 

a^-Tamami, or a^.^nmamt, Yabya 
b. al-Mahdl, 34n 
“Tamania”, see Tamna*. 

Tamim ad-Darl, rSwi, 120, 16 
Tanma' = Tamania on modern 
maps 7 84, n 
tana^ur, 136 

K. Taninku’l-hadi via'l-m/ustahdi, 
19, 46, 143 

at-TaqI, surname of Abmad b. 

‘Abdi’l-lah, Imam, q.v., 31 
taqiyya, 229, 288, 280, 207, 92, 93, 
etc. 

Tarabulusu’l-Gharb, Tripoli in N. 
Africa, 63, 182, 196, 197, 108, 
226, [106, 114, 116], 34, 42; 

— ’sh-Sham, in Syria, 106,n, [97] 
Tartus, town in Ssfria, 169n 
taahayyu‘, 101 

taahMh, 247, 57 
tap)mr, dyatu't-, 296, 98 
247, 57 

tawd’ifu'l-Mahd% (= followers of), 
171, 206, [100, 121] 
ta'vHl, 138, 299, 300, etc.; — >oom> 
pared with ijrm‘, etc., 124 
K. Ta'mVu’z-zahSft, 131, 299 
at-Tawrat, Torah, 121, 281, 284, 
16,26,31,88,86 
ta'yid, 279, 203, 97, andpaaavm. 
af-Ta^ib, Imam, 20-23, 246, 57 
Tayyib, tutor (al-hhadin), slave of 
al-Mahdi, 172, 182, 180, 191, 192, 
197, 208, 214, 216, 217-219, 
[101, 106, 110-112, 116, 122, 
123, 126, 129, 130]; — originaUy 
called Burkon, 16^, 180, [110] 
Tell Afer, 169u 

“temporary Imam’’, explained, 
238n 

Thabit, historian, 93 

— rdto* ? 101, 31 
theocratic Alld state, ideal of 

Ismailism, 136 
Tiberias, see Tabariyya. 

Torah, see Tawrat. 

Trinity, 136 
Tripoli, see Tarabulus. 

Tughj, ^ or Tughuch t — b. Juff, 
gov. of Syria, 81, 166,n, 169, 
[98. 99] 
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K. TvJifatu'l-quLUh, 7 
Tunis, 213n, 308, 109 
“Turk”, governor of Salamiyya, 
cf. Subk, 60, 79, 80, 187-190, 
[109-111] 

Turkey, 147, 180n 
Ttuks, 117, 118, 123, 4, 6j — jazira 
of, 21n 

Tusl’s List, 128,n. 

Tuznr, to-vm in N.W. Afrioa, 198, 
201, 202, [116, 118, 119] 
‘TTbaydu’l-lah, the name of al- 
-Mahdi, 67 

— — son of ‘Abdu’l-lah 

b. Maymun al-Qaddah, 130 
XTbayy b. Ka‘b, 294, n, 97 
TJkhbiyya, or Akhbiyya, village 
near Salamiyya, 86, 179, [106] 
‘triayab. Xlamdamb. ‘Adib. Janab, 
banu—, (73. 80, 81), 01, (166n) 
al-‘TJlyana, 84, 176n 
‘Umar, caliph, 148, 300, 102 
K. 'Umdatu't-0Mb, 38, 241n, 276n, 
282n, 287n, 306n 

Umm ‘All, 172, [101], the some as 
the next one ? 

— — al-Qohiam&na, wife of a 
Christian slave, 186, 189, [108, 
110 ] 

— l&bib, wife of al-Qa'un, 
180, [110] 

— Abl’l-l^nsayn, daughter of 
the dS'i of Egypt, 194, [113] 

— Ja'far, 306, 107 
K. Vmmu'l-kitdb, 117n, 137,n, 147, 
234n, 263n, 264n, 266n 
ummu'l-Mah^, 189, [110] 
ununu’l-Qa'im, 44, 186, [108] 

Umm Salim 6int Khalid, 308, 107 
— Salma, as a rduif, 24 
uncle of al-Hahdl, q.v., sons of, 
44, 166, [97] 

Uruk, in S. Mesopot., 179n 
‘whr tax, 209, [123] 

Ust&dh Jawdhar, see Jawdhar, 
‘Uthman, oali^, 119, 148, 6 

— b. Qijaz, banH — , 171, 

[ 100 ] 

K, 'Vy&nu'l-akhbar, 4, 10, 13, 14, 
24, 27n, 29, 32, 38, 40, 42, 78, 
240n, 241n, 242n, 266n, 276n. 
277n, 297u 

"veil" and “door", hyab wa bSb, 
q.v., 253, 267; —mateat, 264, 
266 e . . 


vision of Jabir b. ‘Abdi’i-lah . al- 
-An?arl, 266 sqq. ' ' • . ' ' 

wad‘= mission, 284, 88 . 
wa'du'l-lSk, 20 

wadi'at, 263, [98], etc.; — '■ wa 
amanai, 266 

al-Wafi, surname of Imam Isma'll 
b. Ja‘far, 30 

wa%, as explained by al-Mu‘izz, 
238, 61 

Wnkl* b. al-Jarral^, rdwi, 120, 7 
wdladu'U’ Abbas, = Abbosid caliph, 
[112], 84. 87 
taalad ‘All, 14, 16 

— — Zayni’l-'abidin = Moh- 
dl,26 

— PStima, 260, 262, 6, 15. 24, 
25,87 

waladu'l-Husa/yn — Imam, 32 

— ’l-Mah(U, Imam min — , 4, 
6, 16, 17, 20, 27, 29 

waU ‘abM'l-mvslkmn, 38 
Waliyyu'l-a'mwnat wa'l-Imd/mat wa 
sa^ibu’r-Iiisdlat wa'd-da‘wat — 
Prophet, 4 
wcdiyyu’l-amr, 51, 61 
waUyyu'l-’a^, 249, 59 
wdliyyu’l-ldh, = Imam, 268, 263, 
83 ; — = al-Qa’im, 66, 70 
wdHyyu'l-hagq, 61 
waMyyu-hu = al-Mahdl, 33 
waliyyat al-man^iJiba bi-jasXrati-nd 
(i.e. Yoman), 37 

wdqifa, or waqjiyya sects, 49, 67, 70 
Wari, town in W. Afrioa, 189, [110] 
al-Worq, district in Upper Mesopot., 
179, [105] 

ol-Warqa’, ancient Uruk, 170n 
Wa^f b. ^awartagln, 78 
wife of al-Qa’im, see Umm ^ablb. 
WvlSiu'l-amr, 260, 60 
Yohudl, 4; — mm aM Tadmur, exe- 
cutioner, [102] 

Yahya b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Mhd (b. 

. Isma'll !), 92n 

— b. al-Mahdl at-Tamaml or 
a^-^amoml, 34n, 78 

— b. Mhd b. Salam, rdwi, 116, 
28,29 

' — b. Salam, 110 

— the “Shaykh”, see Y. b. 
Zakruya. 

— , Abu Zakoriya, b. ol-Mahdi 
at-T^aml or ag-^maml, 34a, 
78? 
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j [ , ■ 

Ya^y5'bv 'Zakruya (Zakariya b. al- 
. • ^ah'dl), 47, 60, 77, 78, 80, 88, 

, ' '89, 91, 92, 93; — cf. Abu’l- 
Qasiin,'Shaykh, l^ahibu'n-ndqa. 
Y^juj wa Majuj, Gog and Magog, 

. 112 

Yaman, 13, 16, 18,ii, 21, 24, 31, 
32, 37, 38, 41,n, 47, 62, 67, 71, 
73, 74, 94, 118, 124, 132, 142, 
189, 190, 194-196, 206, 211, 224, 
225.n, 260, 303, 307, [93, 111, 
113-116, 121, 125], 36, 37, 40, 
41 , 65, 67, 106, 108 ; — da'viat in, . 

, [115, 121]: —sahib of—, [125] 
ei-Yamflrnl, local Meseiah, 111, 40 
Ya'qub, Jacob. 277, 296, 303, 82, ' 
99, 104 

Abu Ya'qub al-Qahroman an- 
-Ha9r5nl, alave, 186, 189, 191, 
192, 197, 208, 214, 216, 217-219, 
[108, 110-112, 116, 122, 126, 
129, 130] 

— — as-Sijzl, dd'i, 138 

al-yaq&tatu'l-hamrS wa'^-^frd, aym- 
bolio, 270, 76 

yawmu’l-Qiyamat, 17, 52, 56 
Abu Yazid, see Mukhlid b. Koydad. 
Yusha' b. an-Nuu, Joehua, 233, 270, 
276, 286, 290, 294, 296, 47, 76, 
82, 94, 97, 99, 100 
Yusuf, Joseph, 277, 297, 303, 82, 
99, 104 

Yusuf al-Qahraman, 182, [106] 
Zadan, ram, 110, 118, 24 
az-Zohir, Yatiimd oaliph (411— 
427/1021-1036), 23, 310n, 311n 
eahir wa bdtin, explained, 3 sqq. 
tahir sharl'at M1}d, 67 
ii. az-ZShira fl ma'rifali'd-dari'l- 
-akhira, 7 

K. Zahru’l-ma'ani, 4, 12, 17,n, 60, 
163n, 154n, 180n, 233n, 241n, 
276n, 80 In; — influenced by the 
Qhayatu'l-vumalld, 22; — should 
it be pronounced Zuhru’l-ma'- 
‘anil 17n; — extract, text of, 
47-80; — translated, 232-274 


Abu Zakariya, incarnation of the 
Deity (Druze), 148 
Zakariya b. al-Mahdl, see Zakruya 
b. Mahduya. 

az-Zaki, surname of Imam Hnsayn 
b. Al;imad, 31, 36 

Abu ZakI, TamAm b. Mu'urik al- 
-Asjan! an-Na’ill, official, 209, 
[123] 

Zakruya b. Mahduya, i.e, Zakariya 
b. al-Mahdi, Abu MJid or Me^- 
mud, q.v., al-KuG, da‘i in Kufa, 
34n, 48, 60, 76-78, 80, 89-93, 
16Sn; — son-in-law of, 74; — 
sons of, claiming Imamat, 91, 
63 

zanadiqa, heretics, 4, 6 
sandaga, 117, 136 

az-Zawra’, Baghdad, q.v,, 306, 307, 
107, 108, 112 

Zayd b. ‘All Zayni’l-'Bbidln, 306, 
107 (?) 

Zaydi principles, 281n 
Zaydis, sect, 146 

Zaynu’l-'abidln, ‘All b. al-^usayn, 
q.v., 64, 65, 101, 153, 266, 266, n, 
267, 64, 73 

ZayrI, or Z!rl, 213, [126] 

Zayrids, dynasty in Tunis (362- 
543/972-1148), 213n 
az-Zlj, astronomical tables com- 
piled for al-Ma’mun, q.v., 250,n, 

Zikruya, Zikrwaib, 77n 
K. az-Zlna, 138 

(Zinj), Negroes, insurrection of, 72. 
ZIrl, see Zayri. 

Ziyad, 6ona — , 166, [97] 

— b. BashshSr, rdwi, 24 
Ziyadatu’l-lah (HI), Agidabid ruler, 
198,n, 201, 211,^221, 226, 227, 
[116, 124, 132], 34, 42-44 
Zoroaster, 136 
Zoroastrions, 136 

Zubayda, wife of Harun ar-Bashld, 
297n 
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Note Errata on the Reverse. 



ERRATA 


Rage 2, line last but one: last word = 'VJI 
. — 3, last lino: read 

— 9, sixtb line : read *jti 

— 20, third line : read 

/ 0 

— 22, third line from the bottom: read Uji for Uj* 

— 24, third line from the top; read 

— „ fifth „ „ ,, „ ,, SabJ 

— 27, third line from the bottom; read 

— 30, top line: read for JA. 

— 32, second line from the bottom: read I jOJi 

— 40, third line from the top: read a damma over Jai 

— 51, sixth line from the top: read last word 

— 52, top line: read for jji 

— 63, eighth line; cancel the reference to Cor. LXXIl, 26. 

— 79, tenth lino: cancel (? aJI) 

— „ last line; read Dj for jl* 

— 88, second line; reod for and Jljll for 

— „ twelfth lino: read j for 

— ' 89, seventh line: put ^1 j into square brackets. 

— „ eighth line: cancel the initial 

— 98, fifth line: read ,jjf- for 5-jt 
— 103, eleventh line; read *rj^ 

— 109, fifth line; read 
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PRINTED IN THE “AJMAU PRESS” 
BOMBAY, 3, 
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